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T    E    M    O    R    A:* 

AN 

EPIC     P  O  E  M. 

IN  EIGHT  BOOT-IS. 

THE.  ARGUMENT, 

Cairbar,  the  Ton  of  Borbar-dutluil,  lord  of  Atha  in  Connaught-,. 
the  moft  prtent  chief  of  the  race  of  the  Firbolg,  having 
murdered  at  Temora  ihe  royal  palace,  Cormac  the  Ton  of 
Artho,  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  ufurped  the  throne.  Cor- 
mac '.vas  linea-lly  defcended  from  Conav  the  fon  of  Trenmor, 
the  2^eal:-grandfather  of  Fingal,  king  of  thofe  Caledonians 
who  inhabited  the  weftern  coail  of  Scotland,  Fingal  refented 
the  behaviour  of  Canbar,  and  refolved  to  pals  over  into 
Ireland,  with  an  array,  to  re  eftablifh  the  royal  family  on 
the  Iriih  throne.  Early  intelligence  of  his  defigns  coming  to 
Cairbar,  he  auembled  fome  of  his  tribes  in  Uliler,  and  at  the 
fame  time  ordered  his  brother  Cathmor  to  fol'ow  him  (peedily 
with  an  army,  from  Temora,  Suchwas  thefituation  of  afEiirs 
when  the  Caledonian  ileet  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Uifter. 

The  p'-em  opens  in  the  nnrmng  Cairbar  is  repreented  as 
retired  from  the  reii  of  the  army,  when  one  of  h\r,  fcouts 
brju^hc  him  news  of  the  landing  of  Fingal  He  aiTembles  a 
council  of  his  chiefs  Foldath  the  chief  of  .Moma  haugiitiJj 
defpifes  the  enemy;  and  is  reprimanded  warmly  by.lMalthos. 
Cai.'bar,  af^^er  hearing  their  debate,  orders  a  feart  to  be 
prepared,  to  which,  by  his  bard  Oila,  he  invites  Ofcar  tl:e 
foa  of  Offian  ;  reiolving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  liero,  and 
fo  have  fome  pretext  for  killing  him.  Ofcar  came  to  the 
feaflj  the  quarrel  happened  j  the  followers  of  both  fought, 
and  Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The  nl)ife 
of  the  batt'e  reached  Fingai's  army.  The  king  came  on,  tr> 
the  relief  of  Ofcar,  and  the  Iriih  fell  back  to  the  army  cf 
Cathmor,  who  was  advanced  to  the  banks  of  .>he  river  Li:» 
bar,  on  the  heath  of  Moi-'ena.  Finjal  after  mourning  over 
his  granJfon,  ordered  Ullin  the  chief  of  his  bards  to  carry 
his  body  to  iVInrven,  to  be  there  interred.  Night  coming 
on,  Althan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  re'ates  to  the  ki^g  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  murder  of  Cormac.  Fillan,  the  fon  cf  Fi'i^.j], 
is  fent  to  cblerve  the  motions  of  Cathmor  by  night,  which 
concludes  the  a*51:ion  cf  the  firft  day.  The  fccne  of  tliis  book 
is  a  plain,  near  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  rofe  on  the  borders 
of  the  heath  cf  Moi-lena,  in  Ulfcer, 


T^ 


BOOK    I. 

IE  blue  waves  of  Uilin  roll  in  light.      The 

g^reen  hii.'s  are  covered  with  day.  "rrees  iliake 

A  3  their 
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their  dufky  hesids  in  the  breeze.  Gray  torrents  pour 
their  noify  ftreams.  Two  green  hills,  with  aged 
oaks,  furiound  a  narrow  plain.  The  blue  courfe  of 
a  ftream  is  there;  on  its  banks  flood  Cairbar*  of 
Atha.  His  fpear  fupports  the  king:  the  red  eyes  of 
l;is  fe:ir  are  fad.  Corrnac  rifcs  in  his  foul,  with  all 
his  ghaftly  wounds.  The  gray  form  of  the  youth 
appears  in  daiknefs ;  blood  pours  from  iiis  airy  fides. 
Cairbar  thrice  threw  his  fpcar  on  earth  ;  and  thrice  he 
ilroked  his  beard.  His  rteps  are  H'lorti  he  often  ftops: 
3;id  toffes  his  finewy  arms.  He  is  like  a  cloud  in  the 
ilefart,  that  varies  its  form  to  every  blaft :  tb.e  valleys 
^.itUud  around,  and  fear,  by  tu'.ns,  the  fhower. 

The  king,  at  length,  rtjfumed  his  foul,  and  trok 
his  pointed  fpeap  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Moi-Iena. 
T'he  fcouts  of  blue  ocean  came.  They  came  wjth 
i'^eps  of  fear,  and  often  looked  behind.  Cairbar 
knew  that  the  mighty  were  near,  and  called  his 
gloomy  chiefs. 

'J'he  foundir  g  fteps  of  his  warriors  came.  They 
drew,  at  once,  ttieir  fwords.     1  here  Morlathf  fiood 

with 

*  Cairbar,  toe  fon  of  Borbar-outhul,  was  dcfcendcd 
lineally  from  Larthon  the  chief  of  the  Firbolg,  the  flrft 
colon V  v.ho  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  The  Gael 
were  in  poITeflion  of  the  rorthern  coaft  of  that  kingdom, 
ind  the  firft  monarchs  ox  Ireland  were  of  their  race, 
rience  arofe  thofe  differences  between  the  two  nations, 
v-'hlch  terminated,  at  laft,  in  t;ic  murder  of  Cormac,  and 
the  ufurpation  of  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  w  ho  is  mentioned 
in  this  place. 

i  Ivlor-lath,  great  in  th-t  c^ay  cf  battle.  Hidalla', 
Tiildly  looJiing  kero.  Cor  rnnr,  expert  at  fca.  iNIakh- 
o?,  y.oa'  tc  fp^ak.     Foldath,  generous, 

Foldatli,  who  is  here  lirongly  marked,  makes  a  great 
figure  in  the  frquel  of  the  poem.  His  fierce,  uncomplying 
..harac:er  is  fuilained  throughout.  He  feems,  from  a  pallage 
In  thr.  fecond  book,  to  have  been  Calrbar's  greatefl  coji^ 
£dent,  and  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  confpiracy 
sp-^ainfl  Corrnac  king  of  Ireland.  His  tribe  was  one  of 
the  moft  coi-fidcrablc  of  the  race  of  the  Fir-feolg. 
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with  darkened  face.  Hidalla's  long  hair  (ighs  in 
wind.  Red-haired  Cormar  bends  on  his  fpear,  and 
rolls  his  fide-long-looking  eyes.  Wild  is  the  look 
of  Malthos  from  beneath  two  Ihaggy  brows.  Fcldath 
ftands  like  an  oozy  rock,  that  covers  its  dark  fides 
with  foain.  His  fpear  is  like  Slimora's  fir,  that  meets 
the  wind  of  heaven.  His  (liield  is  marked  with  the 
ftrokes  of  battle ;  and  his  red  eye  defpifes  danger. 
Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  chiefs  furrounded  car- 
borne  Cairbar,  when  the  fcout  of  ocean  came. 
Mor-annal,  from  llreamy  Moi-lena.  His  eyes  hang 
forward  from  his  face,  his  lips  are  trembling,  pale. 

"  Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  fland,"  he  faid,  "  filent  as 
the  grove  of  evening  ?  Stand  they,  like  a  filent  wood, 
and  Fingal  on  the  coaft  ?  Finga!,  the  terrible  in  bat- 
tle, the  king  of  ftreamy  Morven."  "  Haft  thou  {^tn 
the  warrior?"  faid  Caiibar  with  a  figfa.  "  Are  his 
heroes  many  on  the  coaft  ?  Lifts  he  the  fpear  of 
battle  ?  Or  comes  the  king  in  peace  ?"  "  In  peace 
he  comes  not,  Cuirbar.  I  have  feen  his  forward 
fpear*.  It  is  a  meteor  of  death  ;  the  blood  of  thou- 
fands  is  on  his  fteel.  He  came  firft  to  the  ihore, 
ftrong  in  the  gray  hair  of  age.  Full  rofe  his  finewy 
hmbs,  as  he  rofe  in  his  might.  That  fword  is  by  his 
(ide  which  gives  no  fecond  f  wound.     His  ftiield  is 

terrible, 

*  ]\Ior-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearaigce  of 
Fingal's  fpear.  If  a  man,  upon  his  firft  landing  in  a 
Ihange  country,  kept  the  point  of  his  fpear  forward,  it 
denoted  in  thole  days  that  he  came  in  a  Loftile  manner,  and 
accordingly  he  was  treated  as  an  encn<y  ;  if  he  kept  the 
point  behind  him,  it  was  a  token  of  friend  (hip,  and  he  was 
immediatrly  invited  to  the  feaft,  according  to  the  hofpi- 
talitv  of  the  times. 

t  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  made  by  Luno, 
a  fmith  of  Lochlin,  and  after  him  poetically  called  the 
jon  of  Lu7io  :  it  is  faid  of  this  fword,  that  it  killed  a 
man  at  every  ftroke  ;  and  that  Fingal  never  ufed  it  but  ia 
t.nies  of  the  greatcfl  danger. 
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terrible,  like  the  bloody  moon  afcending  through  a 
ftorm.  llien  came  Cllian  king  of  fongs ;  and 
Morni's  fon,  the  firft  of  men.  Connal  leaps  forward 
on  his  fpear:  Dermit  fprear's  his  dark-brown  locks. 
Fiilan  bends  his  bow,  the  young  iuinter  of  flreamy 
Moruth.  But  who  is  that  before  them,  like  the 
dreadful  courfe  of  a  ftream  ?  It  is  the  fon  of  Offian, 
bright  between  his  locks.  His  long  hair  falls  on  his 
back.  His  dark  brows  are  haif-inclofed  in  fteel.  His 
fvvord  hangs  loofe  on  his  fide.  His  fpear  glitters  as 
he  moves.  1  fled  from  his  terrible  eyes,  king  of 
high  Temora." 

"  Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,"  faid  Foldath  In 
gloomy  wrath.  "  Fly  to  the  gray  itreams  of  thy 
land,  fon. of  the  little  foul!  Have  not  I  ken  that 
Ofcar  ?  I  beheld  the  cr.ief  in  war.  He  is  of  the 
mighty  in  danger;  but  there  are  others  who  lift  the 
fpear.  Frin  has  many  fons  as  brave,  king  of  Te- 
mora of  Groves  !  Let  P'oldath  n]eet  him  in  the 
ftrength  of  his  courfe,  and  flop  this  mighty  ftream. 
My  fpear  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant; 
my  (hield  is  like  the  wall  of  Tura." 

"  Shall  Foldath*  alone  meet  the  foe?"  replied 
the  dark-browed  Malthos.  "  Are  they  not  numerous 
on  our  coaft,  like  the  waters  of  manv  ftreams  ?  Are 
not  thefc  the  chiefs  who  vanquilhed  Swaran,  when 
the  fens  of  Erin  fled  ?  And  (hall  Foldath  meet  their 
braveft  heroes  r  Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride  !  take 
the  ftrength  of  the  people ;  and  let  Malthos  come. 
My  fword  is  red  with  ilaughter,  but  who  has  heard 
my  words?  f " 

"   Sons 

*  The  oppofite  charadlers  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  are 
ftrongly  marked  In  fubfcquent  parts  of  the  poem.  They 
appear  always  in  oppofition.  The  feuds  between  their  fa- 
mihes,  which  were  tlie  foiirce  of  their  hatred  to  one  another, 
are  mentioned  in  other  poems. 

t  That  is,  Vv'ho  has  heard  my  vaunting  ?  He  intended 
r.o  exprciiion  as  a  rebuke  to  tlic  feJf-praife  of  Foldath. 
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«  Sons  of  green  Erin,"  faid  Hidalla  *,  "  let  not 
Fingal  hear  your  words.  The  foe  might  rejoice,  and 
his  arm  be  flrong  in  the  land.  Ye  are  brave,  O 
warriors,  and  like  the  ftorms  of  the  defart ;  they  meet 
the  rocks  without  fear,  and  overturn  the  woods.  But 
let  us  move  in  our  ftrength,  flow  as  a  gathered  cloud. 
Then  Ihall  the  mighty  tremble ;  the  fpear  fliall  fall 
from  the  hand  of  the  valiant.  V/e  fee  the  cloud  of 
death,  they  will  fay,  while  fliadows  fly  over  their 
face.  Fingal  will  mourn  in  his  age,  and  fee  his  flying 
fame.  The  fleps  of  his  chiefs  will  ceafe  in  Morven : 
the  mofs  of  years  fliall  grow  in  Selma." 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  filence,  like  the 
cloud  of  a  fliower  :  it  flands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the 
lightning  burfts  its  fides :  the  valley  gleams  with  red 
light ;  the  fpirits  of  the  ftorm  rejoice.  So  flood 
the  filent  king  of  Temora  j  at  lentth  his  words  are 
heard. 

"  Spread  the  feaft  on  Moi-lena :  let  my  hundred 
bards  attend.  Thou,  red-haired  Olla,  take  the  harp 
of  the  king.  Go  to  Ofcar  chief  of  fwords,  and  bid 
him  to  our  feafl.  To-day  we  feafl:  and  hear  the 
fong ;  to-morrow  break  the  fpears.  Teli  him  that  I 
have  raifed  the  tomb  of  Cathol  f  ;  that  bards  have 
fung  to  his  ghofl.     Tell  him  that  Cairbar  has  heard 

his 

*  Hidalla  was  the  c'lief  of  Clonra,  a  fmall  diflrid  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  The  beauty  of  his  perfon, 
his  eloquence,  and  genius  for  poetry,  are  afterwards  men- 
tioned. 

t  Cathol  the  fon  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was  mur- 
dered by  Ca!;bar,  for  his  attachment  to  the  family  of 
Cormac.  He  had  attended  Ofcar  to  the  Kvar  of  Inis' 
tbona,  v\here  they  contraded  a  great  friendfliip  for  one 
another.  Ofcar  immediately  after  the  death  of  Cathol, 
had  fent  a  formal  challenge  to  Cairbar,  which  he  prudently 
declined,  but  conceived  a  fecret  hatred  agalnft  Ofcar,  and 
had  beforehand  contrived  to  kill  him  at  the  feaft,  to  which 
he  here  invites  him. 
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his  fame  at  the  ftream  of  refounding  (  arun  *.  Cath- 
mor  t  is  not  here,  Borbar-duthul's  generous  race. 
He  is  not  here  with  his  thoufands,  and  our  arms  are 
weak.  Cathmor  is  a  foe  to  ftrife  a  t  the  feaft :  his 
foul  is  bright  as  that  fun.  But  Cairbar  fliall  fight 
with  Ofcar,  chiefs  of  the  woody  Temora  !  His 
w®rds  for  Cathol  were  many ;  the  v\  rath  of  Cairbar 
burns.  He  fliall  fall  on  Moi-lena:  my  fame  fhall 
rife  in  blood.*' 

Their  faces  brightened  round  w  th  joy.  They 
fpread  over  Moi-lena.  The  feaft  of  (hells  is  pre- 
pared.    The  fongs  of  bards  arife.     Wt  heard  %  the 

voice 

*  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  agalnft  Caros,  \ing 
of  Jlnps  ;  who  is  luppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Garaufius 
the  ufurper. 

t  Cathmor,  great  in  battle^  the  Ton  of  Borbar-duthul, 
and  brother  of  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland,  bad,  before  the 
infurredion  of  the  Firbolg,  paffed  over  into  Inis-huna, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  South-Britain,  to  ainft  Conmor 
king  of  that  place  againft  his  enemies.  Cathmor  was  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  war,  but,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  Conmor  was 
either  killed,  or  died  a  natural  death.  Cairbar,  upon  in- 
telligence of  the  defigns  of  Fingal  to  dethrone  him,  had 
difpatched  a  meflcnger  for  Cathmor,  who  returned  into 
Ireland  a  few  days  before  the  opening  ot  the  poem. 

Cairbar  here  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's  abfence,  to 
perpetrate  his  ungenerous  defigns  againft  Ofcar  ;  for  the 
noble  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  had  he  been  prcfent,  would  nut 
have  permitted  the  laws  of  that  liofpitality,  for  which  he 
was  fo  renowned  himfelf  to  be  violated.  The  brothers 
form  a  contraft  ;  we  do  not  deteft  the  mean  foul  of  Cairbar 
more,  than  we  admire  the  cifintereded  atid  generous  mii-d 
of  Cathmor. 

\  FingaPs  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in  Cairbar's 
camp.  The  character  given  of  Cathmor  is  agreeable  to  the 
times.  Some,  through  oftentatlon,  were  hofpltable  ;  and 
others  fell  naturally  into  a  cuftom  handed  down  from  their 
anccilors.     But  what  marks  ftrongly  tlie  charatfter  of  Cath- 

morj 
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voice  of  joy  on  the  coaft  :  w€  thought  that  mighty 
Cathmor  came.  Cathmor  the  friend  of  Grangers ! 
the  brother  of  red-haired  Cairbar.  Their  fouls  were 
not  the  fame.  The  light  of  heaven  was  in  the  bofom 
of  Cathmor.  His  towers  rofe  on  the  banks  of  Atha: 
feven  paths  led  to  his  halls.  Seven  chiefs  flood  on 
the  paths,  and  called  the  ftranger  to  the  feaft  !  But 
Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood  to  avoid  the  voice  of 
praife. 

Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to  Cairbar's 
feaft.  Three  hundred  warriors  ftrode  along  Moi-lena 
of  the  flreams.  The  gray  dogs  bounded  on  the 
heath,  their  howling  reached  afar.  Fingal  favv  the 
departing  hero :  the  foul  of  the  king  was  fad.  He 
dreaded  Cairbar's  gloomy  thoughts,  amidft  the  feaft 

of 

mor,  is  his  averfion  to  praife  ;  for  he  is  reprefcnted  to  dwell 
in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  guefts  ;  which  is  ftill 
a  higher  degree  of  generofity  than  that  of  Axylus  in  Ho- 
mer ;  for  the  poet  does  not  fay,  but  the  good  man  might, 
at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  have  heard  with  pleafure  the 
praife  beflowed  on  him  by  the  people  he  entertained. 

No  nation  in  the  world  carried  hofpitality  to  a  greater 
length  than  the  ancient  Scots.  It  was  even  infamous,  for 
many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition,  to  have  the  door  of  his 
houfe  fhut  at  all,  leji^  as  the  bards  exprefs  it,  the  Jiranger 
JJjculd  come  and  heboid  his  contraBed  foul.  Some  of 
the  chiefs  were  poffcffed  of  this  holpitable  difpofitlon  to  an 
extravagant  degree  ;  and  the  bards,  perhaps  upon  a  felfifh 
account,  never  failed  to  recommend  it,  in  their  eulogiums. 
Cean-uM^  na  d<ii\  or  the  point  to  'which  all  the  roads 
ef  the  J} rangers  lead,  was  an  invariable  epithet  given  by 
them  to  the  chiefs  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  diftinguifhed 
the  inhofpitable  by  the  title  of  the  cloud  'ivhich  the 
Jirangers  Jhiin,  This  lafl  however  wus  fo  uncommon, 
that  in  all  the  old  pcerns  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  found 
but  one  man  branded  Vvith  this  Igroninicus  appellation  ; 
and  that,  perhaps,  only  foundea  Uj:on  a  private  quarrel, 
which  fubfided  between  him  and  the  patron  of  the  bard, 
who  wrote  the  pcem. 
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of  (hells.  My  fon  raifed  high  the  fpear  of  Cormac: 
an  hundred  bards  met  him  with  fongs.  Cairbar 
concealed  with  fmiles  the  death  that  was  dark  in  his 
foul.  The  feaft  is  fpread,  the  (hells  refound :  joy- 
brightens  the  face  of  the  hoft.  But  it  was  like  the 
parting  beam  of  the  fun,  when  he  is  to  hide  his  red 
head  in  a  ftorm. 

Cairbar  rofe  in  his  arms  ;  darknefs  gathered  on  his 
brow.  The  hundred  harps  ceafed  at  once.  The 
clang*  of  (hields  was  heard.  Far  diftant  on  the 
heath  Olla  raifed  his  fong  of  woe.  My  fon  knew 
the  fign  of  death;  and  rifing  feized  his  fpear. 
"  OTcar  !"  faid  the  dark- red  Cairbar,  I  behold  the 
fpear  f  of  Innis-fail.  The  fpear  of  Temora  |  glitters 
in  thy  hand,  fon  of  woody  Morven  !  It  was  the 
pride  of  an  hundred  ||  kings,  the  death  of  heroes  of 
old.  Yield  it,  fon  of  Offian,  yield  it  to  car-borne 
Cairbar." 

«  Shall 

*  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  perfon  already 
in  his  power,  it  was  ufual  to  fignify  that  his  death  was  in- 
tended, by  the  found  of  a  fhield  (truck  with  the  blunt  end 
of  a  fpear  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  bard  at  a  diftance  raifed 
the  deatb-fon^,  A  ceremony  of  another  kind  was  long 
ufed  in  Scotland  upon  fuch  occafions.  Every  body  has 
heard  that  a  bull's  head  was  ferved  up  to  Lord  Douglas  in 
the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  certain  fignal  of  his  ap- 
proaching death. 

t  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Arth,  had  given  the  fpear,  which 
is  here  the  foundation  of  the  quarrel,  to  Ofcar  when  lie 
came  to  congratulate  him,  upon  Swaran's  being  expelled 
from  Ireland. 

\  Ti-mor-rath,  the  houfe  of  goc^d  fortune^  the  name 
of  the  royal  palace  of  the  fuprcme  kings  of  Ireland. 

II  Hundred  here  is  an  indefinite  number,  and  is  only 
intended  to  exprefs  a  great  many.  It  was  probably  the 
hyperbolical  phrafes  of  bards,  that  gave  the  firft  hint  to 
tlic  Irifh  Senachies  to  place  the  origin  of  their  monarchy 
in  fo  remote  a  period  as  they  have  done.  I 
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"  Shall  I  yield,"  Ofcar  replied,  "  the  gift  of  Erin's 
injured  king :  the  gift  of  fair- haired  Cormac,  when 
Ofcar  fcattered  his  foes  !  I  came  to  Cormac 's  halls 
of  joy,  when  Svvaran  fled  from  P'ingal.  Gladnefs 
rofe  in  the  face  of  youtli :  he  gave  the  fpear  of  Te- 
mora.  Nor  did  he  give  it  to  the  feeble,  O  Cairbar, 
neither  to  the  weak  in  foul.  The  darknefs  of  thy 
face  is  no  ilorm  to  me  ;  nor  are  thine  eyes  the  flames 
of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy  clanging  fhield  ?  Tremble 
I  at  Olla's  fong  ?  No  ;  Cairbar,  frighten  the  feeble  ; 
Ofcar  is  a  rock." 

"  And  wilt  thou  not  yield  the  fpear?"  replied  the 
rifing  pride  of  Cairbar.  "  Are  thy  v.^ords  fo  mighty 
becaule  Fingal  is  near  ?  Fingal  with  aged  locks  from 
A'lorven's  hundred  groves  !  He  has  fought  with  little 
men.  •  But  he  mul"i  vanifli  before  Cairbar,  like  a  thin 
pillar  of  mi(t  before  the  winds  of  Atha  *"  "  Were 
he  who  fought  with  little  men  near  Atha's  darkenino- 
chief:  Atha's  darkening  chief  would  yield  green  Erin 
his  rage.  Speak  not  of  the  mighty,  O  Cairbar ! 
but  turn  thy  fword  on  me.  Our  ftrength  is  equal : 
but  Fingal  is  renov^-ned  !  the  firfl:  of  mortal  men  !" 

Their  people  faw  the  darkening  chiefs.  Their 
crowding  fleps  are  heard  around.  Their  eyes  roll  in 
Are.  A  theufand  fwords  are  half  unn)eathed.  Red- 
haired  Olla  laifed  the  fong  of  battle :  the  trembling 
joy  of  Ofcar's  foul  arofc  :  the  wonted  joy  of  his 
foul  when  FingaPs  horn  was  heard.  Dark  as  the 
fwelling  wave  of  ocean  before  the  rifmg  winds,  when 
it  bends  its  head  near  a  coafl:,  came  on  the  hofi:  of 
Cairbar. 

Daughter  of  Tofcarf  !  why  that  tear  ?  He  is  net 
fallen  yet.     Many  were  the  deaths  of  his  arm  before 
my  -hero  fell  I 
•  Vol.  n.  B  Behold 

*  Atha,  Jljjllciv  river :  the  name  of  Cairbar's  feat  \i\ 
Connaii'ght. 

t  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  to  whom  he  addrcfics 
that  part  of  the  poem  which  relates  to  the  death  of  Ofcar 
her  lover. 
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Behold  they  fall  before  my  fon  like  the  groves  in 
the  defarr,  when  an  angry  ghoft  rufhes  through  night, 
and  takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand  !  Morlath 
falls :  Maronnan  dies :  Conachar  trembles  in  his 
blood.  Cairbar  (lirinks  before  Ofcai's  I'word  j  and 
creeps  in  darknefs  behind  his  (lone.  He  lified  the 
fpear  in  fecret,  and  pierced  my  Ofcar's  fide.  He 
falls  forward  on  his  fhield  :  his  knee  fuftains  the  chief. 
But  ftill  his  fpear  is  in  his  hand.  See  gloomy  Cair- 
bar* falls  !  rhe  ileel  pierced  his  forehead,  and  di- 
vided 

*  The  Irlfii  ijlilorians  place  the  death  of  Cairbar,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  century  :  they  fay,  he  was  killed  in 
battle  againft  Ofcar  the  ion  of  Ollian,  but  deny  that  lie 
ftU  by  his  hand. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Irifli  hiflorians  dlfguifcj 
in  feme  mcafure,  this  part  of  then-  hiftory.  An  Irilh  poem 
on  this  fubjef\,  which,  undoubtedly  was  the  fource  of  their 
iufcrniation,  concerning  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  where  Cair- 
bar fell,  is  juft  row  in  my  hands.  The  circumftances  are 
lefs  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  charafter  of  Cairbar,  than 
thofe  related  by  Oilian.  As  a  tranflation  of  the  poem 
(which,  tho'  evidently  no  very  ancient  compofition,  does 
not  want  poetical  merit)  would  extend  this  note  to  too 
great  a  length,  I  fhall  only  give  the  ftory  of  it,  in  brief, 
with  fome  extraiSiS  from  the  original  IriOi. 

Ofcar,  fays  the  . Irifli  bard,  was  Invited  to  a  feafl,  at 
Temora,  by  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland.  A  d  fpute  arofc 
between  the  two  heroes,  concerning  the  exchange  of  fpears, 
which  was  ufually  made,  between  the  guells  and  their  hofl, 
upon  fuch  occafions.  In  the  courfe  of  their  altercation, 
Cairbar  faid,  in  a  boaftful  manner,  that  he  would  hunt  on 
the  hills  of  Albion,  and  carry  the  fpoils  cf  it  into  Ireland, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  efToi  ts  of  its  inhabitants.  The  original 
words  are  : 

Briathar  buan  fin  ;   Brlathar  buan 
A  bhtireadh  an  Cairbre  rua', 
Gu  tuga'  fe  fealg,  agus  crcach 
A  ll'ALBI^'  an  la'r  na  mhalreach, 

Ofvar 
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vided  his  red  hair  behind.  He  lay  Hke  a  fliattered 
rock,  which  Cioinla  ihakes  from  its  Oiaggy  fide. 
But  never  more  (hall  ( .fear  rife  '  he  leans  on  his 
bolTy  (hield.  His  fpear  is  in  his  terrible  hand  :  Erin's 
fons  ftood  dillant  and  dark.  Tlieir  ftiouis  arofe,  like 
crowded  ftreams ;  Aioi-lena  echoed  wide. 

Fingal  heard  the  found  ;  and  took  his  father's 
fpear.  His  ftens  are  before  us  on  the  heath.  He 
ipnke  the  words  of  woe."  "  1  hear  the  noife  of  war. 
Young  Ofcar  is  alone.  Rife,  fons  of  Morven^  join 
the  hero's  fword." 

Ollian  ruihed  along  the  heath.  Fillan  bounded 
over  :Vioi-lena.  Fingal  flrode  in  his  f^rength,  and 
the  light  ot-"  his  fhield  is  ternbie.  The  fons  of  Krin 
faw  It  far  dil^ant ;  they  trembled  in  their  fouis.  They 
knew  tliat  the  wrath  of  the  king  arofe:  and  they 
forefaw  tlieir  death.  We  firft  arrived  ;  we  fought'; 
and  Erin's  chiefs  withflood  our  rage.  But  when  the 
king  came,  in  the  found  of  his  courfe,  v.'hat  heart  of 
fteei  could  fland  !  Lrin  fled  over  Moi-Iena.  Death 
B  2  purfued 

Gfcar  replied,  that,  the  next  day,  he  himfelf  would  carry 
into  Albion  the  fpoils  of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland  ;  iii 
fpite  of  the  oppofition  of  Calrbar. 

Brlathar  eile  an  aghai'  fin 

A  bheirea'  an  t'OTcar,  og,  calma 

Gu'n  tugadh  fe  fealg  argus  creach 

Do  dh'ALBiN  an  la'r  na  mhaireach,  ^c* 
Gfcar,  in  confequence  of  his  threats,  bogun  to  lay  -raftc 
Ireland  ;  but  as  he  returned  with  the  the  fpoil  into  Uifter. 
'i'hrough  the  narrow  pafs  of  Gabhra  (Gao'il-ghien- 
Ghabbra)  he  was  met,  by  Caiibar,  and  a  battle  enfued, 
in  which  both  the  heroes  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The 
bard  gives  a  very  curious  lift  of  the  followers  of  Ofcar,  as 
they  marched  to  battle.  They  appear  to  h:ive  been  five 
Jiundrcd  in  number,  commanded,  as  the  poet  exprcffcs 
it,  by  jive  heroes  of  the  hood  of  kings.  This  poem 
mentions  Fingal,  as  arriving  from  Scotlaud,  before  Ofcar 
died  oi  his  wounds. 
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purfued  tlieir  flight.  We  faw  Cfcar  on  his  fhield. 
We  faw  his  blood  around.  Silence  darkened  every 
face.  Each  turned  his  back  a.nd  wept.  The  king 
ftrove  to  hide  his  tears.  His  gray  beard  wlnilled  in 
the  wind.  He  bent  his  head  above  his  fen.  His 
words  were  mixed  with  figlis. 

"  hvA  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midft  ©f  thy 
courfe  .?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  ihee  !  He 
fees  t'ly  coming  wars.  The  wars  which  ought  to 
come  he  {-zts,,  but  they  are  cut  oft  from  thy  fime. 
"vVhen  fhali  joy  dwell  at  Selma  ?  When  (liall  grief 
depart  from  Morven  ?  My  fons  fall  by  degrees : 
Fingal  fhall  be  the  laA'  of  his  race.  The  fame  which 
I  have  received  fliall  pals  away :  my  age  will  be 
-without  friends.  1  fhalJ  fit  a  gray  cloud  in  my  hall  : 
nor  ihall  I  hear  the  return  of  a  fon,  in  the  midil  of 
his  founding  arms.  Weep,  ye  heroes  of  Motven! 
never  more  ihall  Ofcar  rife  !" 

And  tljey  Sid  weep,  O  Fingal;  dear  was  the  hero 
to  their  fouls.  He  went  out  to  battle,  and  the  foes 
vanifned  ;  lie  returned,  in  peace,  amidft  their  joy. 
No  father  mourned  his  fon  llain  in  youth;  no  bro- 
ther his  brother  of  Jove.  7'hey  fell,  without  tears, 
for  the  chief  of  the  people  was  low  !  Bran  *  is 
hovvlirjg  at  his  feet:  gloomy  Luiith  is  fad,  for  he  had 
often  led  them  to  the  chafe;  to  the  bounding  r^e  of 
the  defart. 

When  Ofcar  faw  his  friends  around,  his  breni^ 
arofe  with  l^ghs.  "  The  groans,"  he  faid,  ^'  of  aged 
chiefs ;  the  howling  of  my  dogs :  the  fudden  burlts 
(f  fongs  of  grief,  have  melted  Ofcar's  foul.  My 
foul,  that  never  melted  before;  it  was  like  the  Heel 
of  my  fword.  Oflian,  carry  me  to  my  hills  !  Raife 
the  ftones  cf  my  renown.  Place  the  horn  of  the 
deer,    and  my   fvvord  within  my   narrow    dwelling. 

'J -he 

*  Err.n  v/as  one  of  Fingal's  dogs.  Bran  fignifxcs  a 
7iicuntabi-Jhijm, 
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The  torrent  hereafter  may  raife  the  earth  :  the  hunter 
may  find  the  fleel  and  fay,  **•  This  has  been  Ofcar's 
fv/ord." 

"  And  falleft  thou,  fon  of  my  fame !  And  Hiall 
T  never  fee  tiiee,  Ofcar  !  When  others  hear  of  their 
fons,  I  fliall  not  hear  of  thee.  The  raofs  is  on  thy 
four  gray  ftones  ;  the  mournful  wind  is  there.  The 
battle  fliall  be  fought  without  him  :  he  fhall  not 
purfue  the  dark-brown  hinds.  When  the  warrior 
returns  from  battles,  and  tells  of  other  lands  ;  I  have 
feen  a  tomb,  he  will  fay,  by  the  roaring  ftream,  the 
dark  dwelling  of  a  chief.  He  fell  by  car-borne  Ofcar, 
the  firft  of  mortal  men.  I,  perhaps,  fhall  hear  his 
voice ;  and  a  beam  of  joy  will  rife  in  my  foul." 

The  night  would  have  defcended  in  forrow,  and 
morning  returned  in  the  lliadow  of  grief:  our  chiefs 
would  liave  flood  like  cold  dropping  rocks  on  Moi- 
jena,  and  have  forgot  the  war,  did  not  the  king  dif- 
perfe  his  grief,  and  raife  his  mighty  voice.  The 
chiefs,  as  new- wakened  from  dreams,  lift  up  their 
heads  around, 

"  How  long  on  Moi-lena  (liall  we  weep  ;  or  pour 
our  tears  in  Ullin  ?  The  mighty  will  not  return, . 
Ofcar  fhall  not  rife  in  his  ftrength.  The  valiant  mufl 
fall  one  day,  and  be  no  more  known  on  his  hills. 
Where  are  cur  fathers^,.  O.  warriors!  the  chiefs  of 
the  times  of  old  ?  They  have  fet  like  flars  that  have 
fhone,  we  only  hear  the  found  of  their  praiie.  But. 
they  were  renowned  in  their  d-ay,  the  terror  of  other 
times.  Thus  fhall  we  pafs,  O  warriors,  in  the  day 
of  our  fall.  Then  let  us  be  renowned  when  we 
may ,  and  leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  lall 
beams  of  the  fun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  m  the 
weft.  Uilm,  my  aged  bard  !  take  the  fhip  of  the 
king.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma  of  harps.  Let  the 
daughters  of  Pvlorven  weep.  We  fliall  light  in  Erin' 
for  tiie  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days  of  my 
years  begin  to  fail :  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm.. 
B  3  My 
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My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds,  to  receive  their 
gray-haired  fon.  Eur,  before  1  go  hence,  one  beam 
of  fame  fhall  rife;  fo  Ihal!  my  days  end,  as  my  years 
begun,  in  fame :  my  lite  (hall  be  one  llream  of  light 
to  bards  of  other  times. 

Uliin  raifed  his  white  fails :  the  wind  of  the  fouth 
came  forth.  He  bounded  on  the  waves  towards 
Selma.  I  remained  in  my  grief,  but  my  words  were 
not  heard.  The  feafi:  is  fpread  on  Moi-!ena :  an 
hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar :  but  no 
fong  is  raifed  over  the  chief:  for  h  s  foul  had  been 
dark  and  bloody.  The  bards  remembered  the  fall  of 
Cormac  !   v%hat  could  they  fay  in  Cairbar's  praife  ? 

The  night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of  an 
hundred  oaks  arofe.  P^ingal  fat  beneath  a  tree.  Old 
Althan*  Hood  in  the  mldft.  He  told  the  tale  cf 
fallen  Cormac.  Aithan  tlie  fon  cf  Conachar,  the 
friend  of  car-borne  Cuchullin  :  he  dwelt  with  Cor- 
mac in  windy  Temora,  when  Semo's  fon  fought 
with  generous  Torlath.  The  tale  of  Aithan  was 
mournful,  and  the  tear  was  in  his  eye. 

*^  Thef  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on  Dora:|:.  Gray 
evening  began  to  defcend.  Temora's  woods  fnook 
with  the  hhl\  of  the  unconftant  wind.  A  cloud,  at 
length,  gathered  in  the  wefl,  and  a  red  ftar  locked 
from  behind  its  edge.  1  ftood  in  the  wood  alone, 
and  faw  a  glioft  on  the  darkening  air.  His  ftride 
extended  from  hill  to  hiil  :  his  fhield  was  dim  on  his 
fide.     It  was  the  fon  of  Semo  :  I  knew  the  warrior's 

face. 

*  Aithan,  tlie  fon  of  Conachar,  was  the  chief  bard  ofl 
Arth  king  of  Ireland.      After  the  death  of   Arth,   Altl«i« 
pttendeo  liis  fon  (iormar,  ar,d  uas  prcfert  at  his  death. 
had  made  his  efcape  from  Cairb.ir,  by  the  means  of  Cath 
jnor,  and  coming  to  Fingitl,  related,  as  here,  the  death  o2] 
his  maf^cr  Cormac. 

t    A I  than  fpcaks. 

\   Dc'ira,  tbe  i:oody  fide  cj  a  mcuntain  j  it  is  here  a  J 
hill  in  the-  neighbourhood  cf  Temora. 
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face.  But  he  pafTed  away  in  his  blaft ;  and  all  was 
dark  around.  My  loul  was  fad.  1  went  to  the  hall 
of  fliells.  A  thoufand  lights  arofe :  the  hundre<i 
bards  had  ftrung  the  harp.  Cormac  Hood  in  the 
midft,  like  the  morning  ftar,  when  it  rejoices  on  the 
eaftern  hill,  and  its  young  beams  are  bathed  in 
fiiowers.  The  Avord  of  Artho*  was  in  the  hand  of 
the  king;  and  he  looked  wiih  joy  on  its  polifhed 
ftuds :  thrice  he  ftrove  to  draw  it,  and  thrice  he 
failed  ;  his  yellow  locks  are  fpread  on  his  flioulders  : 
his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red.  I  mourned  over  the 
beam  of  youth,  for  he  was  foon  to  fet. 

"  Althan  !"  he  faid,  with  a  Anile,  "  haft  thou 
beheld  my  father  r  Heavy  is  the  fword  of  the  king, 
furely  his  arm  was  firong.  O  that  I  were  like  him 
in  battle,  when  the  rage  of  his  wrath  arofe  !  then 
would  I  have  met,  like  Cuchullin,  the  car-borne  fon 
of  Cantcia  !  But  years  may  come  on,  O  Althan  ! 
and  my  arm  be  ftrong.  Haft  thou  heard  of  Semo's 
fon,  the  chief  of  high  Temora  r  He  might  have 
returned  with  his  fame ;  for  he  promifed  to  return 
to-night.  My  bards  wait  him  with  fungs;  my  feaft 
is  fpread  in  Temora." 

"  1  heard  the  king  in  filence.  My  tears  began  to 
flow.  I  hid  them  with  my  aged  locks ;  but  he  per- 
ceived my  grief  "  Son  of  Conachar  !"  he  faid, 
"  is  the  king  of  Tura  f  low  r  Why  burfts  thy  figh 
in  fecret  ?  And  why  defcends  the  tear  ?  Comes  the 
car-borne  Torlath  ?  Or  the  found  of  the  red-haired 
Cairbar  ?  They  come !  for  I  behoM  thy  grief. 
MoiTy  Tura's  king  is  low  !  Shall  I  not  ru(h  to 
battle  r  But  I  cannot  lift  the  fpear  !  O  had  mine  arm 
the  ftrength  of  Cuchullin,  foon  would  Cairbar  fly  ; 

the 

*  Arth  or  Artbo,  the  father  of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland. 

t  Cuchullin  is  called  the  king  of  Tura,  from  a  caftle  of 
that  name  on  the  coaft  of  Ulfter,  where  he  dwelt,  before 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
in  the  minority  of  Cormac. 
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the  fame  of  my  fathers  would  be  renewed ;  and  the 
deeds  of  other  times !" 

"  He  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down,  from 
both  his  fparkhng  eyes.  Grief  faddens  round:  the 
bards  bend  forward,  from  their  hundred  harps.  Tl\e 
lone  blafl  touched  their  trembling  firings.  The 
found  *  is  fad  and  low.  A  voice  is  heard  at  a  dif- 
tance,  as  of  one  in  grief?  it  was  Carril  of  other 
times,  who  came  from  dark  Slimora  f .  He  told  of 
the  death  of  Cuchullin,  and  of  liis  mighty  deeds. 
T  he  people  were  fcattered  round  his  tomb  :  their 
arms  lay  on  the  ground.  They  had  forgot  the  war, 
for  he,  their  fire,  was  feen  no  more. 

"  IJut  wlio,"  faid  the  foft-voiced  Carril,  "  come 
like  the  bounding  roes  r  their  ftature  is  hke  the  young 
trees  of  th.e  plain,  growing  in  a  (hower:  Soft  and 
ruddy  are  their  checks;  but  fearlefs  fouls  look  forth 
from  their  eyes  ?    Who  but   the  fons  of  Ufnoth  |, 

the 

*  The  prophetic  found,  mentioned  in  other  poems,  which 
tb.c  harps  of  the  bards  emitted  before  the  death  of  a  perfon 
worthy  and  reiiou-ned.  It  is  here  an  omen  of  the  death 
of  Cormac,  which,  loon  after,  followed. 

t  Shmora,  a  hill  in  Connraight,  near  which  Cuchullin 
was  killed. 

X  Ufnoth  chief  of  Etha,  a  diftrlifl  on  the  weftern  coafl 
of  Scotland,  had  three  fons,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan, 
by  Sliflama  the  lifter  of  Cuchullin.  The  three  brothers, 
when  very  young,  were  fent  over  to  Ireland  by  their  fa- 
ther, to  learn  the  life  of  arms  under  their  uncle,  whofe 
military  fame  was  very  great  in  that  kingdom.  They  had 
jull  arrived  in  Uifter  when  the  news  of  CuchuUin's  death 
arrived,  Nathos,  the  eldeft  of  the  three  brothers,  took 
the  command  of  CuchuUin's  army,  and  made  head  again  ft 
Cairbar  the  chief  of  Atha,  Cairbar  having,  at  laft,  mur- 
dered young  king  Cormac,  at  Temora,  the  army  of  Nathos 
lljifted  fides,  and  the  brothers  were  obliged  to  return  into 
Ulfter,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland,  'J'he  fequel  of 
their  mournful  ftory  is  related,  at  large,  in  the  poem  of 
Dar-thula. 
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the  car-borne  chiefs  of  Etha.  The  people  rife  on 
every  fide,  like  the  flrength  of  an  half-extinguifhed 
fire,  when  the  winds  come,  fudden,  from  the  defart, 
on  their  rufthng  wings.  7"he  found  of  Caithbat's* 
fhield  was  heard.  I  he  heroes  faw  Cuchullin  f  in 
Nathos.  So  rolled  his  fparkling  eyes  :  his  ftcps  were 
fuch  on  the  heath.  Battles  are  fought  at  Lego:  the 
fword  of  Nathos  prevails.  Soon  rtialt  thou  behold 
him  in  thy  halls.,  king  of  Tcmora  of  Groves." 

"  And  foon  may  I  behold  the  chief!"  replied  the 
blue-eyed  king.  ''  But  my  foul  is  fad  for  Cuchullin ; 
his  voice  was  pleafant  in  mine  ear.  Often  have  we 
moved,  on  Dora,  to  the  chafe  of  the  dark-brown 
}]inds :  his  bow  was  unerring  on  the  mountains.  Ke 
fpoke  of  mighty  men.  He  told  of  the  deeds  of  my 
fathers;  and  I  felt  my  joy.  But  fit  thou  at  the  feaft, 
O  bard,  I  have  ofien  heard  thy  voice.  Sing  in  tlie 
praife  of  Cuchullin  ;  and  of  that  mighty  Granger  ;{;.'* 

"  Day  rofe  on  woody  Temora,  with  all  the  beams 
of  the  eafl:.  Trathin  came  to  the  hall,  the  fon  of 
old  GeI14ma  [j.  «  I  behold,"  he  faid,  ^'  a  dark  cloud 
in  the  defart,  king  of  Innis-fail  !  a  cloud  it  feemed 
at  firft,  but  now  a  crowd  of  men.  One  ftrides  before 
them  in  his  ftrength ;  his  red  hair  flies  m  wind.  His 
(hield  glitters  to  the  beam  of  the  eafi.  His  fpear  is 
is  in  his  hand." 

"  Call  him  to  the  feaft  of  Temora,"  replied  the 
king  of  Erin.  "  ivly  hall  is  the  houfe  of  ftrangers, 
fon  of  the  generous  Gellama  !  Perhaps  it  is  the  chief 
of  Etha,  coming  in  the  found  of  his  renown.     Hail, 

m.ighty 

*  Caithbat  was  grandfather  to  Cuchullin  ;  and  his  flileld 
•uas  made  ufe  of  to  alarm  his  poflcrity  to  the  battles  of  the 
family. 

+  That  is,  they  faw  a  roanifefl  likencfs  between  the 
perfon  of  Nathos  and  Cuchullin. 

\  Nathos  the  fon  of  Ufnoth. 

it  Ce'\l-hmha,  "xkUc-handcd* 
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mighty*  ftranger,  art  thou  of  the  friends  of  Cormac  ? 
But  Carril,  he  is  dark,  and  unlovely  ;  and  he  draws 
his  fword.  Is  that  the  fon  of  Ufnoth,  bard  of  the 
times  of  old  ?'* 

"  It  is  not  the  fon  of  Ufnoth,"  faid  Carril,  "  but 
the  chief  of  Atha.  Why  comeft  thou  in  thy  arms 
to  Temora,  Cairbar  of  the  gloomy  brow  ?  Let  not 
thy  fword  rife  againft  Connac  !  Whither  dofl  thou 
turn  thy  fpeed  V*  He  pafled  on  in  his  darknefs,  and 
feized  the  hand  of  the  king.  Cormac  forefaw  his 
death,  and  the  rage  of  his  eyes  arofe.  Retire,  thou 
gloomy  chief  of  Atha:  Nathos  comes  with  battle. 
Thou  art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall,  for  his  arm  is  weak. 
The  fword  entered  the  fide  of  the  king;  he  fell  in 
the  halls  of  his  fathers.  His  fair  hair  is  in  the  duft. 
His  blood  is  fnjoking  round. 

And  art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls  i,  O  fon  of  noble 
Artho  ?  The  ftiield  of  Cuchullin  was  not  near. 
Nor  the  fpear  of  thy  fiather.  Mournful  are  the 
mountains  of  Erin,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  is^ 
low  .?  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  O  Cormac  I  thou  ait  dark- 
ened in  thy  youth." 

"  His  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar,  and  he 
clofcd  us  X  in  the  midll  of  darknefs.  He  feared  to 
flretch  his  fword  to  the  bards  §  though  his  foul  was 
dark.  Long  had  we  pined  alone  :  at  length  the  noble 
Cathmor  jj  came.  He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave ; 
he  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar. 

'•  Chief 

*  From  this  expreffion,  we  undcrHand,  thit  Cairbar  had 
entered  the  palace  of  Temora,  in  the  midll  of  Cormac's 
fpeech. 

f   Althan  fpeaks. 

\  That  is,  himfciF  and  Carril,  as  it  afterwards  appears. 

\  The  pcrfons  of  the  bards  were  fo  facrcd,  that  even  he, 
who  had  juft:  murdered  his  fovereign,  feared  to  kill  them. 

II  Cathmor  appears  the  fi.me  difinterefted  hero  upon  etery 
ftccafion.     His  humanity  and  generofity  were  unparalleled : 

i» 
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"  Chief  of  Atha  !"  he  faid,  "  how  long  wilt  thou 
pain  tiiy  foul  f  Thy  heart  is  Hke  the  rock  of  the 
defart ;  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark.  But  thou  art  the 
brother  of  Cathrnor,  and  he  will  fight  thy  battles. 
But  Cathmor's  foul  is  not  like  thine,  thou  feeble 
hand  of  war !  The  light  of  my  bofom  is  ftained  with 
thy  deeds :  the  bards  will  not  fing  of  my  renown. 
They  may  fay,  Cathmor  was  bra-ve^  but  he  fought  for 
gloomy  Cairbar.  They  will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in 
filence :  my  fame  fhall  not  be  heard.  Cairbar !  loofe 
the  bards  :  they  are  the  fons  of  other  times.  Their 
voice  (hall  be  heard  in  other  years ;  after  the  kings 
of  Tcmora  have  failed." 

"  We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the  chief.  We 
^aw  him  in  his  ftrength.  He  was  like  thy  youth,  O 
Fingal,  when  thou  hrft  didft  lift  the  fpear.  His  face 
was  like  the  plain  of  the  fun,  when  it  is  bright :  no 
darknefs  travelled  over  his  brow.  But  he  came  with 
his  thoufands  to  Ullin  ;  to  aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar: 
and  now  he  comes  to  revenge  his  death,  O  king  of 
woody  Morven." 

"  And  let  him  come,'*  replied  the  king ;  "  I  love 
a  foe  like  Cathmor.  His  foul  is  great ;  his  arm  is 
ftrong,  his  battles  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  little 
foul  is  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marfhy  lake : 
it  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left  the  winds  (hould 
meet  it  there :  its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave,  it  fends 
forth  the  dart  of  death.  Our  young  heroes,  O  w*ar- 
riors,  are  hke  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  They 
■fight  in  youth ;  they  fall :  their  names  are  in  the 
fong.  Fingai  is  amidft  his  darkening  years.  He 
muft  not  fall,  as  an  aged  oak,  acrofs  a  fecret  flream. 
Near  it  are  the  ileps  of  the  hunter,  as  it  hes  beneath 

the 

in  fhort  he  had  no  fault,  but  too  much  attachment  to  ^o 
bad  a  brother  as  Cairbar.  His  family  conncdlion  with 
Cairbar  prevails,  as  he  exprelTes  it,  over  every  other  con- 
•fideration,  and  makes  him  engage  in  a  war,  of  M'hich  he 
did  not  approve. 
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the  V/ind.  Hozd  has  that  tree  fallen?  He,  whiftlilig, 
ftrides  along. 

"  Raife  the  fong  of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven,  that 
our  fouls  may  forget  the  paii.  The  red  ftars  look  on 
\is  from  the  clouds,  and  filently  defcend.  Soon  fhall 
the  gray  beam  of  the  morning  rife,  and  (liew  us  the 
foes  of  Cormac.  Fillan  !  take  the  fpear  of  the  king; 
go  to  Mora's  dark-brown  fide.  Let  thine  eyes  travel 
over  the  heath,  like  flames  of  fire.  Ohferve  the  foes 
of  Fingal,  and  the  courfe  of  generous  Cathmor.  I 
hear  a  diflant  found,  Jike  the  falling  of  rocks  in  the 
defart.  But  ftrike  thou  thy  (liield,  at  times,  that 
tliey  may  not  come  through  njght,  and  the  fame  of 
Morven  ceafe.  I  begin  to  be  alone,-  my  fon,  and  I 
dread  the  fall  of  my  renown." 

The  voice  of  the  bards  arofe.  The  king  leaned  on 
the  fliield  of  Trenmor.  Sleep  defcended  on  his  eyes; 
his  future  battles  rofe  in  his  dreams.  The  holl  are 
fleeping  around.  Dark- haired  Fillan  obferved  the 
foe.  His  fteps  are  on  a  diflant  hill:  we  hear,  at 
times,  his  clanging  (hield. 
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T[IE  ARGUMEN  F. 
This  book  onens,  we  may  Tuppo^e,  about  midnight,  with  a  foli' 
loquy  of  OlHan,  who  had  retired  from  the  reft  of  the  army, 
to  moLirn  f>»r  his  fon  Ofcar.  Upon  he.u'iuir  the  noife  of  Cath' 
nior's  army  upproachiiip,  he  went  to  find  out  his  brother 
Fillan,  who  kept  the  wat'  h,  on  the  hill  of  Mora,  in  the  front 
of  Fin^ars  army.  In  the  converfation  of  the  brothers,  the 
epifode  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  who  was  the  firit 
king  of  Ireland,  is  introduced,  which  lays  open  the  origin  of 
the  coHtefts  between  Gael  and  Fir-bolg,  the  two  nations  who 
fi.-ft  poflVfled  themfelvcs  of  that  iiland  OiTian  kindles  a  fire 
on  Mora;  upon  which  Catlmior  defifled  from  the  dcfign  he 
had  formed  of  fiirprifm!;  the  army  of  the  Caledonian <^.  J-i  = 
calls  a  council  of  his  chiefs;  reprimands  Fwldath  for  ad- 
vifmg  a  night- attack,  as  the  IrKh  army  v/ere  fo  much  {'n' 
pcrior  in  number  to  the  enemy.  The  bard  Fonar  introduces 
the  ftcrj  of  Crothar,  the  anceft  -r  of  the  kinj,  which  throws 
fiircher  lij;ht  on  the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  and  the  original  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  family  of  Atha,  to  the  throne  of  that  king* 
dom  The  Irifli  chiefs  lie  down  t.->  r..'ft,  and  Cathmor  him'eJf 
undertakes  the  watch  In  his  circuit  round  the  army,  he  is 
ri'.et  by  Olfi  n.  The  ijiter\  iew  of  the  two  heroes  is  deieribed. 
Cathmor  obtains  a  promise  from  Offian,  to  order  a  ftinera! 
elegy  to  be  fung  over  the  grave  of  Cairbar;  it  being  the  opi- 
nion of  tlie  times,  that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  could  not  ba 
happy,  till  their  elegies  were  fung  by  a  bard.  Morning  come;. 
Cath:nor  and  Oilian  part;  and  the  latter,  caftialiy  meeting 
vith  Carril  the  fon  of  KinKena,  fends  that  bard,  with  a 
funeral  fong,  to  the  tomb  of  Caiibar. 


F 


BOOK   II. 

ATHER*  of   heroes,    7'renmor !    dweller 


_j    eddying  winds !  where  there  dark-red  courfe  of 
thunder  n:i3rk.s  the  troubled  clouds  I   Open  thou  thy 
Vol.  II.  C  ftormy 

*  Though  this  book  lias  little  aAion,  it  is  not  the  lead 
important  part  of  Temora.  The  poet,  in  feveral  ep-Pode;', 
runs  up  the  caufe  of  the  war  to  the  very  fcurce.     'J 'he  fird 

-     popjiatiort 
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ftormy  halls,  and  let  the  bards  of  old  be  near :  let 
them  draw  near,  with  their  fongs  and  their  half- 
viewlffs  harps.  No  dweller  of  mifty  valley  comes ; 
no  hunter  unknown  at  liis  ftreams  ;  but  the  car- 
borne  O fear  from  the  folds  of  war.  Sudden  is  thy 
change,  my  fon,  from  what  thou  wert  on  dark  Moi- 
]ena  !  The  blail  folds  thee  in  its  fkirt,  and  ruftles 
along  the  fky.  Dolf  thou  not  behold  thy  father,  at 
the  iiream  of  night  ?  The  chiefs  of  Moi  ven  lleep 
far  diflant.  They  have  loft  no  fon.  But  ye  have 
loft  a  hero,  Chiefs  of  ftreamy  JMorven  !  Who  could 
equal  his  flrength,  when  battle  rolled  againft  his  fide, 
like  the  darkneis  of  crowded  waters  t  Why  this 
cloud  on  Oilian's  foul  r  It  ought  to  burn  in  danger. 
Krin  is  near  with  her  hoft.  The  king  of  Morven  is 
alone.  Alone  thou  ihalt  not  be,  my  father,  wJiile  I 
can  lift  the  fpear. 

I  rofe,  in  my  rattling  arms.    I  liftened  to  the  wind 
of  night.     The  Ihield  of  Fillan*   is  not  heard.     I 

lliook 

popiiliition  of  Ireland,  the  wars  between  the  two  nations 
who  originally  poiuiTcd  that  ifland,  its  fird  race  of  kings, 
and  the  revolutions  of  its  government,  a'e  important  facts, 
and  are  delivered  by  the  poet,  with  fo  little  mixture  of  the 
fabulous,  that  one  cannot  help  preferring  his  accounts  to 
the  improbable  ficl.ion5  c£  the  ScottiHi  ai.d  Irifh  hiilorians. 
'i'he  Mllefian  fables  of  ihcfe  gentlemen  bear  about  them 
tlie  marks  of  a  late  invention.  To  trace  their  legends  to 
tbeir  fource  would  be  no  difiicult  tafk  ;  but  a  dirtiuilition 
of  this  fort  would  extend  this  note  too  f  ;r.  : 

*  We  uncierftar,d,  from  the  preceding  book,  that  Cath- 
mor  was  near  with  an  army.  When  Cairbar  was  killed, 
the  tribes  who  attended  hliw  fell  back  to  (^atimior  ;  who, 
as  it  afterwards  appears,  had  taken  a  relblution  to  furprile 
Fingal  by  night.  Fillan  was  difpatehed  to  the  hill  oi 
Tvlora,  which  was  in  the  front  of  the  Caledonians,  to  ob- 
fcr\e  the  motions  of  (/atlnnor.  In  this  fitu^tion  were 
ailaiis  when  Oilian,  upon  hearing  the  noifc  of  tlic  approach- 
ing 
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fhook.  for  the  fon  of  Fingal.  V/hy  fhould  the  foe 
come,  by  night;  and  the  dark- haired  warrior  fail  ? 
Diftant,  fullen  murmurs  rife :  like  the  noife  of  the 
lake  of  Lego,  when  its  w^aters  (brink,  in  the  days  of 
froft,  and  all  its  burfting  ice  refounds.  The  people 
of  Lara  look  to  heaven,  and  forefee  the  liorm.  My 
fteps  are  forward  on  the  heath  :  the  fpear  of  Ofcar  in 
my  hand.  Red  itars  looked  from  high.  I  gleamed, 
along  the  nighr.  I  faw  Filkn  filent  before  me,  bend- 
ing forward  from  rvlora's^rock.  He  heard  the  O.out 
of  the  foe  ;  the  joy  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  heard  my 
founding  tread,  and  turned  his  lifted  fpear. 

"  Cornell  thou,  fon  of  night,  in  peace  ?  Or  doil 
thou  meet  my  wrath  r  llie  foes  of  Fingal  are  mine. 
Speak,  or  fear  my  ikei.  1  ftand,  net  in  vain,  the' 
fliieid  of  iviorven's  race.'* 

'•  Never  mayit  thou  ftand  in  vain,  fon  of  blue- 

eved  Clatho.     Fingal  begins  to  be  alcne ;   darknefs 

gathers  on  the  l«ft  cf  his  days.     Yet  he  has  two* 

C  2  fons 

ing  enemy,  went  to  find  out  his  brother.  Their  conver- 
fation  naturally  introduces  the  epifode,  concerning  Gonar 
the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  Irilli  monarch,  v.'hich  is  fo 
Bectffary  to  the  underftand hig  the  fcuLdation  of  the  re- 
bellion and  ufurpatiou  of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  Fillan 
vas  the  youngefl  of  the  fens  of  Fingal,  then  living.  He 
and  Bofinlna,  mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Lcra,  were  the 
only  children  of  the  king,  by  Clatho  the  daughter  of  Ga- 
thuHa  king  of  Iniftore,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  after 
the  death  of  Ros-crAna,  the  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac- 
Conar  king  of  Ireland. 

*  That  is,  two  fons  in  Ireland.  Fergus,  the  feccnd  fon 
of  Fingal,  was,  at  that  time,  on  an  expedition,  which  Is 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  lefler  poems  of  Oflian.  He,  ac- 
cording to  fome  traditions,  was  the  anceitor  of  Fergus,  the 
fon  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  commonly  calied  Fergus  the  fecond 
in  the  Scottifh  hiftories.  The  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Fergus,  over  tl*e  Scots,  is  placed,  by   the  mofl   approved 

annals 
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fons  who  ousht  to  Tnine  in  war.  Who  ought  to  be 
two  beams  of  light,   near  the  ficps  of  his  departure." 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  replied  the  youth,  "  it  is  not 
long  fince  I  raifcd  the  fpear.  Few  are  the  marks  of 
my  fword  in  battle,  but  my  foul  is  fire.  The  chiefs 
of  Bolga  *  crowd  around  the  fhield  of  generous 
Cathmor.  Their  gathering  is  on  that  heath.  Shall 
my  fteps  approach  their  holl:?  I  yielded  to  Ofcar 
alone,  in  the  ftrife  of  the  race,  on  Cojia." 

"  Fillan,  thou  flialt  not  approach  their  hofr;  nor 
fall  btfore  thy  fame  is  kr.own.  My  name  is  heard 
in  fong:  when  needful  I  advance.  From  the  fkirts 
of  night  I  fhall  view  their  gleaming  tribes.  Why, 
Fillan,  didll  thou  fpeak  of  Ofcar,  to  call  forth  my 
figh  ?    I  muil  forget  f  the  warrior,  til!  the  ftorm  is 

rolled 

annals  of  Scotland,  in  the  fourth  year  cf  the  fifth  age:  a 
fi)!l  century  after  the  death  of  Oilian.  The  genealogy  of 
his  family  is  recorded  thus  by  the  highland  Scnacbies ; 
l^ergus  Mac-Arcatb  Mac-C/jcjigeal,  2iac~Ferg:ifj 
Mac-Iiongael  na  buai  :  i.  e.  Fergus  the  fon  of  Arcath, 
the  Ton  of  Gcngal,  the  fon  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Fingal 
the  'vidiorious.  This  fubjtt^  is  treated  more  at  large,  in 
the  DifiVrtatio:!  prefixed  to  the  poems. 

*  The  foiithern  parts  of  Ireland  went,  for  foine  time, 
v.nder  the  name  of  Bolga,  from  the  Fir-bo!g  or  Bclga;  of 
Britain,  who  fettled  a  colony  there.  -Bo/^  figuifics  a 
quiver^  fr'^rn  which  proceeds  Flr-bolg,  1.  e,  bonv-men, 
iv  called  from  tlielr  uling  bows,  more  than  any  of  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

+  It  is  remarkable,  that,  after  this  pafTage,  Ofcar  is 
not  mentioned  In  all  Teniora.  '1  he  litiiatlons  of  the  cha- 
ra6lers  wiio  atfl  in  the  tlie  poem  are  fo  Intcreftlng,  that 
others,  fo'-cign  to  the  fubjccl,  could  not  be  intriduced  with 
any  luftre.  Thcvjgh  the  epifode,  which  follows,  may  fecm 
to  flow  naturally  enough  from  the  converfation  of  the  bro- 
thers, yet  I  have  fhcwn,  in  a  preceding  note,  and,  more 
at  large  in  the  Dlflertatlon  prefixed  to  this  ccllcclion,  that 
the  poet  had  a  farther  deSgn  in  view. 
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rolled  away.  Sadnefs  ought  to  dwell  in  danger,  nor 
the  tear  in  the  eye  of  war.  Our  fathers  fo'-gct  their 
fallen  fons,  till  the  noife  of  arms  was  paft.  Then 
forrow  returned  to  the  tomb,  and  the  fc-ng  of  bards 
arofe. 

"  Conar*  was  the  brother  of  Trathal,  firiT  of 
mortal  men.  His  battles  were  on  every  coaft,  A 
thoufand  frreams  rolled  down  the  blood  of  his  foes. 
His  fame  nl.'ed  green  P^rin,  l.ke  a  pleafant  gale.  The 
nations  gatljered  in  UUin,  and  they  bleiled  the  king; 
the  king  of  the  race  of  their  fathers,  from  the  land 
of  hinds. 

"  llie  chiefs  f  of  the  fouth  were  gathered,  in  the^ 

darkntfs  of  their  pride.     In  the  horrid  cave  of  Mo- 

C  3  ma, 

*  Conar,  tlie  firfl  king  of  Ireland,  was  the  fon  of  Tren- 
:nor,  the  great-grand-father  of  Flngal.  It  was  on  account 
of  this  family  conneflion,  that  Fingal  was  engaged  in  fo 
many  wars  in  the  caufe  of  the  race  of  Conar.  Tho'  few 
of  the  adtions  of  Trenmor  are  mentioned  in  Offian's  poems, 
yet,  from  the  honourable  appellations  beftowcd  on  him, 
we  may  concUide  that  he  was,  in  the  days  of  the  poet,  the 
mofl  renowned  name  of  antiquity.  The  mofl:  probable 
opinion  concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  the  fint,  who  united 
the  tribes  of  the  Caledonians,  and  commanded  them,  in 
chief,  againft  the  incurfions  ot  tlve  Romans.  The  gene- 
aloglds  of  the  North  have  traced  his-famlly  far  back,  and 
given  a  1111:  of  his  anceftors  to  Cuanmor  nan  Ian.,  or 
Conmor  of  the  fwords,  wlio,  according  to  them,  .was  the 
firfl:  who  crc{u;d  the  great  fea^  to  Caledonia,  from  which 
circumflance  his  name  proceeded,  which  fignifies  Great 
ocean.  Genealogies  of  fo  ancient  a  date,  however,  are 
little  to  be  depended  upon. 

t  The  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg  who  poffelTed  themfelves  of 
the  fouth  of  Ireland,  prior,  perhaps,  to  the  fettlement  of 
the  Gael  of  Caledonia,  and  the  Hebrides,  in  Ulfter. 
From  the  fcquel,  it  appears  that  the  Fir-bolg  were,  by 
much,  the  moft  powerful  nation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Cacl  muft  have  fubmitted  to  them,  had  they  not  re- 
ceived fuccours  from  their  mother-country,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Couar, 
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ma,  they  mixed  their  fecret  words.  Thither  often^ 
they  laid,  the  fpirits  of  tlieir  fathers  came;  Ihewing 
their  pale  forms  from  the  cinnky  rocks,  and  remind- 
ing tliem  of  the  honour  of  Bolga.  Why  fhculd 
Conar  reign,  the  fon  of  ftreamy  Tvlorven  ? 

"  They  came  forth,  like  the'flreams  of  the  defart, 
with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes.  Conar  was  a 
rock  before  them :  broken  they  rolled  on  every  fide. 
But  often  they  returned,  and  the  fons  of  Ullin  fell. 
The  king  rtood,  among  the  tombs  of  his  warriors, 
and  darkly  bent  his  mournful  face.  His  foul  was 
r©]led  into  itfelf ;  he  marked  the  place  where  he  was 
to  fall ;  when  Trathal  came,  in  his  flrength,  the 
chief  of  cluudy  Morven.  Nor  did  he  conie  alone; 
Colgar  *  was  at  his  fide  j  Colgar  the  fon  of  the  king 
and  of  whte-bofomed  Solin-corma. 

"  As  Trenmor,  clothed  with  meteors,  defcends 
from  the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark  ftorm 
before  him  over  tiie  troubled  fea:  fo  Colgar  defcended 
to  battle,  and  wafted  the  echoing  field.  His  father 
rejoiced  over  the  hero :  but  an  arrow  came.  His 
tomb  was  raifed,  without  a  tear.  The  king  was  to 
revenge  his  fon.  He  lightened  forward  in  battle,  till 
Bolga  yielded  at  her  ftreams. 

"  When  peace  returned  to  the  land,  and  his  blue 
w  avcs  bore  the  king  to  Morven  :  then  he  remembered 
his  fon,  and  poured  the  filent  tear.  Thrice  did  the 
bards,  at  the  cave  of  Furmono,  call  the  foul  of 
Colgar.     They  called  him  to  the  hills  of  his  land  ; 

he 

*  Colg-er,  Jiercely-Iookiag  iMrrior.  Sulin-corma, 
blue  eyes,  Colgar  v  as  the  eldcft  of  the  fons  oi  Trathal: 
Comhal,  who  was  the  father  of  Fingal,  was  very  young 
ivhcn  the  prefent  expedition  to  Ireland  happened.  It  is  re- 
markable, that,  of  all  his  anceltors,  the  poet  mak^s  the  lead 
mention  of  Conilial ;  which,  probably,  proceeded  irom  the 
unfortiin  !te  life  and  iintiinely  death  of  that  hero.  From 
fome  paffages,  concerning;  him,  we  learn,  indeed,  that  hs 
was  brave,  but  he  wanted  condu-^. 
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he  heard  them  in  his  mifl.  Trathal  placed  his  fword 
in  the  cave,  that  the  fpirit  of  his  fon  might  rejoice. 

"  Colgar*,  Ion  of  Trathil,"  faid  Fillan,  "  thou 
wert  renowned  in  youth  !  But  the  king  hath  not 
marked  my  fwod,  bright-ftreaming  on  the  field.  I 
go  forth  with  the  crowd:  I  return,  without  my  fame. 
But  the  foe  approaches,  Ollian.  I  hear  their  mur- 
mur on  the  heath.  The  found  of  their  fteps  is  like 
thunder,  in  the  bofom  of  the  ground,  when  the 
rocking  hills  (hake  their  groves,  and  not  a  blaft  pours 
from  the  darkened  fky." 

Sudden  I  turned  on  my  fpear,  and  raifed  the  flame 
of  an  oak  on  high.  I  fpread  it  large  on  Mora's 
wind.  Cathmor  ftopt  in  his  courfe.  Gleaming  he 
ftood,  like  a  rock,  on  whofe  fides  are  the  wandering 
of  blafts ;  which  feize  its  echoing  ftreams  and  clothe 
them  over  with  ice.  So  Itood  the  friend  f  of  Grangers. 
The  winds  lift  his  heavy  locks.  Thou  art  the  talleft 
of  the  race  of  Erin,  king  of  fh-eamy  Atha  ! 

"  Firft  of  bards,"  faid  Cathmor,  "  Foinar  Xt  call 
the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red-haired  Cormar,  dark- 
browed  Malthos,  the  fide-long-Iooking  gloom  of 
Maronan.  Let  the  pride  of  Foldath  appear :  the 
red-rolling  eye  of  Turlotho,     Nor  let  Hidalla  be 

forgot ; 

*"  The  poet  begins  here  to  mark  flrongly  the  character 
of  Fillan,  who  is  to  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  fequel  of 
the  poem.  He  has  the  impatience,  the  ambition,  and  fire 
which  are  peculiar  to  a  young  hsro.  Kindled  with  the 
fame  of  Colgar,  he  forgets  his  untimely  fall.  From  Fil- 
lan's  expreffions  in  this  paffagc,  it  would  fcem,  that  he 
was  negleded  by  Fingal,  on  account  of  his  youth. 

t  Cathmor  is  diflinguilhed,  by  this  honourable  title,  on 
account  of  his  gcnerofity  to  ftrangcrs,  which  was  fo  great 
as  to  be  remarkable,  even  in  thofe  days  of  hofpitality. 

:|:  Fo7iarj  the  man  of  fong:  Before  the  introduclion 
of  Chrlftianity,  a  name  was  not  impofed  upon  any  perfon, 
till  he  had  difllnguithed  himfelt  by  feme  remarkable  adion, 
from  which  his  name  fhould  be  derived. 
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forgot  i  his  voice,  in  danger,  is  like  the  found  of  a 
fiiower,  when  it  falls  in  the  blafted  vale,  near  Atha's 
failing  ftream." 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  They  bent 
forward  to  his  voice,  as  if  a  fpirit  of  their  fathers 
fpoke  from  a  cloud  of  night.  Dreadful  (hone  they 
to  the  light;  like  the  fiall  of  the  ftream  cf  Brumo*, 
when  the  meteor  lights  it  before  the  nightly  ftran^er. 
Shuddering,  he  flops  in  his  journey,  and  looks  up 
for  the  beam  of  the  morn. 

"  Whyt  delights  Foldath,"  faid  the  king,  "to 
pour  the  blood  of  foes,  by  night  ?  Fails  his  arms  in 
battle,  in  the  beams  of  day  ?  Few  are  the  foes  before 
us,  why  fhould  we  clothe  us  in  mirt  ?  The  valiant 
delight  to  ihine,  in  the  battles  of  their  land.  'Fhy 
counfel  was  in  vain,  chief  of  Moma ;  the  eyes  of 
Morven  do  not  fleep.  They  are  watchful,  as  eagles, 
en  their  moily  rocks.  Let  each  collecf,  beneath  his 
cloud,  the  ftrength  of  his  roaring  tribe.  To-morrow 
I  move  in  light,  to  meet  the  foes  of  Bolga  I  Mighty  t 
was  he,  that  is  low,  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul !" 

"  Not  unmarked,"  faid  Foldath,  "  were  my  f^eps 
before  thy  race.  Jn  light,  I  met  the  foes  of  Cairbar; 
the  warrior  praifed  my  deeds.     But  his  ftone  wss 

raifed 

*■  Brumo  was  a  place  of  worfhip  (Fingal,  B.  "Cl.)  in 
Ciaca,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  illcs  of  Shetland. 
It  was  thought,  that  the  fpirits  of  the  deccafed  haunted  it, 
by  night,  which  adds  more  terror  to  the  dcfcription  intro- 
duced here,  The  horrid  circle  cf  Brumo,  ivbere  often^ 
they  faid,  the  gbojis  of  the  dead  botvlcd  round  the 
Jione  of  fear  o 

f  From  this  paflage  it  appears,  that  it  was  Foldath  who 
had  advifed  the  night  attack.  The  gloomy  rharader  of 
Foldath  is  properly  contrafled  to  the  generous,  the  open 
Cathmor. 

:j:  By  this  exclamation,  Cathmor  intimates  that  he  in- 
tends to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Cairbar. 
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raifed  without  a  tear?  No  bard  fung*  over  Erin's 
king;  and  fiiall  his  foes  rejoice  along  their  mofTy 
hills  ?  No :  they  muft  not  rejoice  :  he  was  the  friend 
of  Foldath.  Our  words  were  mixed,  in  fecrer,  in 
Moma's  filent  cave ;  whilft  thou,  a  boy  in  the  field, 
purfuedfi:  the  thillle's  beard.  With  Moma's  fons  I 
fhall  ru(h  abroad,  and  find  the  foe,  on  his  duiky  hills. 
P'ingal  fiiall  lie  without  his  fong,  the  gray-haired  king 
of  Selma." 

"  Dofi  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,"  replied  the 
chief  of  Atha ;  "  dofi:  thou  think  that  he  can  fall, 
without  his  fame,  in  Erin  ?  Could  the  bards  be 
filent,  at  the  tomb  of  the  mighty  Fingal  ?  The  fong 
would  burft  in  fecret ;  and  the  fpirit  of  the  king 
rejoice.  It  is  when  thou  ihalt  fall,  that  the  bard 
Jliall  forget  the  fong.  Thou  art  dark,  chief  of 
Aloma,  though  thine  arm  is  a  tempeil  in  war.  Do 
I  forget  the  king  of  Erin,  in  his  narrrow  lioufe  ? 
My  loul  is  not  loll  to  Cairbar,  the  brother  of  my 
love.  I  marked  the  bright  beaa^s  of  joy,  which  tra- 
velled over  his  cloudy  mind,  when  I  recurned,  with 
fame,  to  Atha  of  the  ftreams." 

Tall  they  removed,  beneath  the  words  of  the 
king;  each  to  his  own  dark  tribe;  where  hum.ming, 
they  rolled  on  the  heath,  faint- glittering  to  the  itars: 
like  waves  in  the  rocky  bay,  before  the  nightly  wind. 
Beneath  an  oak,  lay  the  chief  of  Atha  :  his  (hieid, 
a  dufky  round,  hung  high.  Near  him,  againii  a 
rock,  leaned  the  firanger  f  of  Inis-huna :  that  beam 

of 

*  To  have  no  funeral  elegy  fung  over  his  tomb,  was, 
in  thofe  days,  reckoned  the  greatcfl  misfortune  that  cculd 
befal  a  m?.n  ;  as  his  foul  could  not  otherwife  be  admitted 
to  the  ah-y  hall  of  his  fathers, 

t  By  the  Jii  anger  of  Inis-huna^  is  meant  Sulmalla, 
tlic  daughter  of  Gonmor  king  of  Inis-huna,  the  ancitnt 
name  of  that  part  of  South-Britain,  which  is  next  to  the 
Irifji  coaft.  She  had  followed  Cathmor  in  difguiie.  Her 
itory  is  rdated  at  large  in  the  fourth  book,  ^ 
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of  light,  with  wandering  locks,  from  Lumon  of  the 
roes.  At  diftance  rofe  the  voice  of  Fonar,  with  the 
deeds  of  the  days  of  old.  The  fong  fails,  at  times, 
in  Lubar's  growing  roar. 

"  Crothar*,"  begun  the  bard,  "  firft  dwelt  at 
Atha's  moffy  fiream.  A  thoufand  f  oaks,  from  the 
mountains,  formed  his  echoing  hall.  7  he  gathering- 
of  the  people  was  there,  around  the  feaft  of  the  blue- 
eyed  king.  But  who,  among  his  chiefs,  was  like 
the  ftately  Crothar  ?  Warriors  kindled  in  his  pre- 
fence.  'V\\Q  young  figh  of  the  virgins  rofe.  In 
AInecma:{:  was  the  warrior  honoured  3  the  lirft  of  the 
race  of  Bolga. 

''  He 

*  Crothar  was  the  anceftor  of  Gathmor,  and  the  firfl  of 
Ms  family,  who  had  fettled  in  Atha.  It  was  in  his  time, 
that  the  firft  wars  were  kindled  between  the  Fir-bolg  and 
Gael,  liht  propriety  of  the  epifode  is  evident ;  as  tl^c 
contcfl;  which  originally  rofe  between  Crothar  and  Conar, 
fubfifted  afterwards  between  th&ir  pofterity,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  the  ftory  of  the  poem. 

+  From  this  circuniftance  we  may  learn,  that  the  art  of 
building  with  ftone  was  not  known  in  Ireland  fo  early  as 
the  days  of  Crothar.  When  the  colony  were  long  fettled 
in  the  country,  the  arts  of  civil  life  began  to  increafe  among 
them  ;  for  we  find  mention  made  of  the  toivcrs  of  Atka 
ill  the  time  of  Gathmor,  which  could  not  well  be  applied 
to  wooelen  buiklings.  In  Caledonia  they  begun  very  early 
to  build  with  flone.  None  of  the  houfcs  of  Fingal,  ex- 
cepting Ti-foirmal  were  of  wood.  Ti-foirmal  was  the 
great  hall  where  the  bards  met  to  repeat  their  compoiuloKS 
annually,  before  they  fubmitted  them  to  the  judgment  of 
the  king  in  Selma. 

\  Abiecma,  or  Alnecmacht,  was  the  ancient  name  of 
Connaught.  Ullln  is  ftill  the  Irifh  name  of  tlie  province 
of  Uifter^  To  avoid  the  multiplying  of  notes,  I  fliall 
here  give  the  fignification  of  the  names  in  tiiis  epifode. 
Drumardo,  bigb-ridge,  Cathmln,  cahn  In  battle.  Con- 
lamha,  foft  hand,  Turioch,  ma7i  of  tbc  quh-i^r* 
Curniul,  blue  eye. 
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"  He  purfued  the  chafe  in  Ullin:  on  tl:e  mofs- 
covcrtd  top  of  Drumardo.  From  the  wood  looked 
the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  the  blue-rolling  eye  of 
Con-lama.  Her  figh  rofe  in  fecret.  She  bent  her 
head,  midrt  her  wandering  locks.  The  moon  looked 
in,  at  night,  and  faw  the  white-toffing  of  her  arms  ? 
for  (he  thought  of  the  migluy  Crothar,  in  the  feafon 
of  her  dreams. 

Three  days  feafted  Crothar  with  Cathmin.  On 
the  fourth  they  awakened  the  hinds.  Con  lama 
moved  to  the  chafe,  with  all  her  lovely  fteps.  She 
met  Crothar  in  the  narrow  path.  The  bow,  fell,  at 
once,  from  her  hand.  She  turned  her  face  away, 
and  iialf-hid  it  with  her  locks.  The  love  of  Crothar 
rofe.  He  brought  the  white-bofom-ed  maid  to  Atha. 
Bards  raifed  the  fong  in  her  prefence;  joy  dwelt 
round  the  daughter  of  Ullin. 

"  The  pride  of  Torloch  rofe,  a  youth  who  loved 
the  wliite-handed  Con-lama.  He  came,  with  battle, 
to  Alnecma ;  to  Atha  of  the  roes.  Cormul  went 
forth  to  the  ftrife,  the  brother  of  car- borne  Crothar. 
He  went  forth,  but  he  fell,  and  the  figh  of  his 
people  rofe.  Silent  and  tall,  acrofs  the  ftream,  came 
the  darkening  ilrength  of  Crothar  :  He  rolled  the  foe 
from  Alnecma,  and  returned,  midft  the  joy  of  Con- 
lama. 

"  Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured  on 
blood.  The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife.  Erin's  clouds 
are  hung  round  with  ghofls.  The  chiefs  of  the  fouth 
gathered  round  the  echoing  fhield  of  Crothar.  He 
came  with  death  to  the  paths  of  the  foe.  The  vir- 
gins wept,  by  the  ftreams  of  Ullin.  They  looked 
to  the  mill  of  the  hill,  no  hunter  defcended  from  its 
folds.  Silence  darkened  in  the  land :  blafts  fighed 
lonely  on  grafly  tombs. 

"  Dcfcending  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  with  all  his 
ruflling  wings,  when  he  forfakes  the  blaft  with  joy, 
the  fon  of  Trenmor  came ;  Conar,  arm  of  death, 
from  Morven  of  the  groves.     He  poured  his  might 

alono; 
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along  green  Erin.  Death  dimly  flrode  behind  his 
f'vvord.  llie  Tons  of  Bolga  Sed,  from  his  courfe,  as 
from  a  flream,  that  burlling  from  the  ftormy  ddart, 
rolls  the  fields  together,  with  all  their  echoing  woods. 
Crothar*  met  him  in  battle:  but  Alnecma's  warriors 
fled.  I'he  king  of  Atha  Ilowly  retired,  in  the  grief 
of  his  foul.  He,  afterwards,  fhone  in  the  fouth ; 
but  dim  as  the  fun  of  autumn;  when  he  vifits,  in 
ills  robes  of  mift,  Lara  of  dark  dreams.  The  with- 
ered grafs  is  covered  with  dev/ :  the  field,  though 
bright,  is  fad." 

"  Vi  hy  wakes  the  bard  before  me,"  faid  Cath- 
mor,  "  the  memory  of  thofe  who  fled  ?  Has  fome 
ghofi,  from  his  dullcy  cloud,  bent  forA-ard  to  thine 
ear;  to  frighten  Cathmor  from  the  fleld  with  the 
tales  of  old  r  Dwellers  of  the  folds  of  night,  your 
voice  is  but  a  blafl  to  me;  which  takes  the  gray 
tliiftle's  head,  and  firews  its  beard  on  flreams. 
Within  my  bofom  is  a  voice ;  others  hear  it  not. 
His  foul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to  ihrink.  back 
from  war. 

Abalhed  the  hard  fmks  back  in  night :  retired,  he 
bends  above  a  ftream,  his  thoughts  are  on  the  days  of 
Atha,  when  Cathmor  heard  his  fong  with  joy.  His 
tears  come  rolling  down  :   the  winds  are  in  his  beard. 

Erin 

*  The  dellracy  of  the  bard,  widi  regnvd  to  Crothar,  is 
remarkable.  As  he  was  the  anceftor  of  Cathmor,  to  whom 
the  cpifode  is  addrefled,  the  bard  foftens  his  defeat,  by  only 
iricntioning  that  his  people  fied,  Cathmor  took  the  fong 
oF  Fonar  in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  bards,  being  of 
the  order  of  the  Druids,  who  pretended  to  a  foreknowledge 
of  events,  were  fuppofed  to  have  fome  fupernatural  pre- 
fcience  of  futurity.  The  king  thought,  that  the  choice  ct, 
Fonar's  fong  proceeded,  from  his  forefeeing  the  unfortunate 
ilTue  of  the  war  ;  and  that  his  own  fate  was  fhadowed  out 
in  that  of  his  anceftor  Crothar.  The  attitude  of  the  bard, 
after  the  reprimand  of  h"s  patron,  is  pifturefque  and  affect- 
ing. We  admire  the  fpeech  of  Cathmor,  but  lament  the 
elToct  it  has  on  the  fecV.ng  loul  of  tr.:  good  old  poet. 
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Erin  fieeps  around,  No  lleep  comes  down  on 
Cathmor's  eyes.  Dark,  in  his  foul,  he  faw  the 
fpirit  cf  low-laid  Cairbar.  He  faw  him,  witliout  his 
fong,  rolled  in  a  blaii  of  night.  He  rofe.  His  fleps 
were  round  the  holt.  He  ftruck,  at  times,  his 
echoing  fhield.  The  found  reached  Olnan's  ear,  on 
Mora  of  the  hinds. 

"  Fillan,"  I  faid,  "  the  foes  advance.  I  hear  the 
fliield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the  narrow  path. 
Ollijn  (hall  niark  their  courfe.  If  over  my  fall  the 
hoil  n;:.ill  pour ;  then  be  thy  buckler  heard. 
Avvske  the  king  on  his  heath,  leli  his  fame  Ihould 
ceafe."  1  drode,  in  all  my  rattling  arms;  wide- 
bounding  over  a  ftream  that  darkly  winded,  in  the 
fie'd,  bc^fore  the  king  of  Atha.  Green  Atha's  king, 
with  lifted  fpear,  came  forward  on  my  courfe.  Now 
would  we  have  mixed  in  Isonid  fray,  like  two  con- 
tending ghofts,  that  bending  forward,  from  two 
clouds,  fer]d  forth  the  roaring  winds ;  did  not  Olfiaa 
behold,  on  high,  the  helmet  of  Erin's  kings.  The 
eagle's  wing  Ipread  above  it,  rullling  in  tlie  breeze. 
A  red  ilar  looked  through  the  plum.es.  I  llopt  the 
lifted  fpear. 

"  The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me  !  Who  art 
thou,  fon  of  night  r  Shall  Oliian's  fpear  be  re- 
nowned, when  thou  art  lowly-laid?"  At  once  he 
dropt  I  he  gleaming  lance.  Growing  before  me  Teemed 
\\\z  form.  He  llretched  his  hand  \\\  niglit;  and  fpoke 
lh_'  words  oi  kings. 

"  Friend  of  the  fpirit  of  heroes,  Aci  I  meet  thee 
thus  in  ihades  r  I  have  wiihed  for  thy  Ibtely  fteps  in 
Arh.a,  in  the  days  of  feails.  Why  (hould  my  fpear 
now  arife  t  The  fun  mull  behold  us,  Oliian  ;  when 
we  bend,  gleaming,  in  the  0:rife.  Future  warriors 
(hail  mark  the  place,  and  (huddering,  think  of  other 
years.  Ihey  (hall  mark  it,  like  the  haunt  of  gholb, 
pleafant  and  dreadful  to  the  foul." 

'  And  ihall  it  be  forgot,"  {  faid,  "  where  we  meet 
in   peace  ?      Is  th.e  remembrance  of  butties  always 

Vol.  [I,  D  plea  fa  nt 
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pJcafant  to  the  foul?  Do  not  v^c  behold,  with  joy, 
the  place  where  our  fathers  feaOed?  But  our  eyes 
Gre  full  of  tears,  en  the  field  of  their  wars.  7  his 
flone  fliall  rife,  with  all  its  mofs,  and  fpeak  to  other 

years.    I-ure  Cmhmor  and  OiJiaii   met  J    the  ivatiiorj  met  in 

^iiacc!  When  thou,  O  ftone,  fhaltfail:  and  Lubar's 
iireani  roll  quite  away  !  then  Ihall  the  traveller  come, 
and  bend  here,  perhaps,  in  reft.  When  the  darkened 
moon  is  rolled  over  his  head,  our  (hadowy  forms 
may  come,  and,  mixing  with  his  dreams,  remind 
liim  of  this  place.  But  why  turned:  thou  fo  dark 
away,  fon  of  Borbar-duthul*  ?" 

"  Not  forgot,  fon  of  Fingal,  ffiall  we  afcend  thefe 
winds.  Our  deeds  are  fireams  of  light,  bt?fore  the 
eves  of  bards.  But  darknefs  Is  roiled  on  Ati;a  :  the 
king  is  lowj  witliout  his  fong :  itill  there  was  a  beam 
towards  Catlimor  from  his  ftormy  foul ;  like  the 
moon,  in  a  cloud,  amidft  the  dark- red  courfe  of 
thunder." 

*^  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  "  m.y  wrath  dwells  not 
In  his  houfe  |-.  Aly  hatred  flies,  on  eagle- wing, 
from  the  foe  that  is  low.  He  Oiall  hear  the  fong  of 
l^ards ;  Cairbar  ihall  rejoice  on  his  winds." 

Caihmor's  fwelling  foul  arofe  :  he  took  the  dagger 
from  his  fide  ;  and  placed  it  gleaming  in  my  liand. 
He  placed  it,   in  my  hand,   with  fighs,  and,  filenr, 

Itrode 

♦  Borbar-au'Jiul,  the  furly  ivarrlor  of  the  dcirh.- 
brcii  n  eyes,  'i'hat  his  name  fuited  well  with  his  charadcr, 
v/e  may  caHly  cciiceive,  from  the  ftory  delivered  concerning 
him,  by  Malthoi;,  toward  the  end  of  the  fixth  book.  He 
was  the  brother  ct"  that  Colculla,  who  is  mentioned  in  ;he 
epifode  which  begins  the  fourth  book. 

f  The  grave  ol'tcn  poetically  called  a  hourc.  This  reply 
of  Offian  abounds  with  the  n:ioIi  exalted  fcntiments  cf  a 
itoble  mind.  Though,  of  all  men  living,  he  was  the  moit 
iiijiirud  by  Cairbar,  yet  he  laid  alkie  his  rage  as  they're  ivasi 
loii\  How  difltrcnt  is  this  from  the  behaviour  of  tli 
heroes  of  other  ancient  poems.     Cy7iihh:s  aurcm  '■JiU'tt. 
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flrc'de  away.  M:ne  eyes  followed  his  departure.  Ke 
dimly  e-eamed,  like  the  form  of  a  gholl,  which  meets 
a  traveller  by  night,  on  the  dark-fkirted  heath.  His 
words  are  dark  like  fongs  of  old:  with  morning  (Irides 
the  unfinifiied  (liade  away. 

Who  *  comes  from  Lubar's  vale  ?  From  the  folds 
of  the  morning  mift?  The  drops  of  heaven  are  on 
his  liead.  His  iteps  are  in  the  paths  cf  the  fad.  It 
is  Carril  of  other  times.  He  comes  from  I'ura's 
filent  cave.  I  behold  it  dark  in  the  rock^  through  the 
thin  folds  of  mid.  There,  perhaps,  Cuchu'hn  fits, 
CQ  the  blail  which  bends  its  trees.  Pleafant  is  the 
fong  of  the  morning  from  the  bard  of  Erin ! 

"  The  waves  crowd  away  for  fear:  they  hear  the 
found  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  fun !  Terrible  is  thy 
beauty,  Ton  of  heaven,  when  death  is  folded  in  thy 
locks ;  v;hen  thou  roilefl  thy  vapours  before  thee, 
over  the  blafled  hofl.  But  pleafant  is  thy  beam  to 
the  hunter,  fitting  by  the  rock  in  a  ftorm,  when 
thou  lookell:  from  thy  parted  cloud,  and  brightenefl 
his  dewy  locks ;  he  looks  down  on  the  ftreamy  vaie, 
and  beholds  the  defcent  of  roes.  How  long  (halt 
thou  rife  on  war,  and  roil,  a  bloody  fliield,  through 
heaven  ?  I  fee  the  deaths  of  heroes  dark- wandering 
over  thy  face  r" 

"  Why  wander  the  words  of  Carril !  does  the  fon 

of  heaven  mourn  !  he  is  unilained  in  his  courfe,  ever 

rejoicing  in  his  fire.     Roil  on,  thou  carelefs  light; 

D  2  thou 

*  The  morning  of  the  fecond  day,  from  the  opening  of 
the  poem,  comes  on.  After  the. death  of  CuchuHin,  Car- 
ril, the  fon  ot  Kinfena,  his  bard,  retired  to  tlie  cave  cf 
Tura,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mol-lena,  the 
fcenc  of  the  poem  of  Temora.  His  cafual  appearance  here 
enables  OlTian  to  fulfil  immediately  the  promifc  he  had 
made  to  Gathmor,  of  cauling  \.\\t.  funeral  fong  to  be  pro- 
nounced over  the  tomb  of  Cairbar.  This  book  takes  up 
only  the  fpace  of  a  few  houi-s. 
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fhou  too,  perhaps,  mull  f?=l!.  Thy  dun  robe  *  may 
jcize  thee,  flruggling,  in  thy  Hey. 

"  Pleafant  is  tlie  voice  ot  the  fong,  O  Carril,  to 
OHian's  foul  !  It  is  like  the  (hewer  of  the  morning, 
when  it  comes  through  the  ruflling  vale,  on  vvh.ich 
the  fun  looks  through  mift,  jull  rifing  from  his  rocks. 
But  this  is  no  time,  O  bard,  to  fit  down,  at  the  flrife 
of  fong.  Finga!  is  in  arms  on  the  vale.  T  hou  feell 
the  flaming  ihield  of  the  king.  His  face  darkens 
between  his  locks.  He  beholds  the  wide  rolling  of 
Erin. 

"  Does  not  Carril  behold  that  tomb,  befide  the 
roaring  flream  ?  Three  ftoncs  lift  their  gray  heads, 
beneath  a  bending  oak.  A  king  is  lowly  laid  :  give 
thou  his  foul  to  the  wind.  He  is  the  brother  of 
Cathmor !  open  his  airy  hall.  Let  thy  fong  be  a 
ilream  of  joy  to  Cairbar's  darkened  ghofl." 


TEMORA: 


*  By  the   dun  re  be  of  the  fvni,  is  prokiblv  meant  an 
eclipfc. 
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AN 

EPIC     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT, 
IMorning  coming  on,  Fingal,  after  a  fpeech  to  his  people, 
devolves  tl.e  ccniai^nd  on  Caul,  the  Ion  ol'Morni  ;  it  being 
the  cuftom  of  the  time?,  that  the  king  fhou;d  not  engage, 
till  the  necelfity  of  afiairs  requireri  his  fuperior  valour  and 
condacT:.  The  king  and  OlTian  retire  to  the  rock  of  Cormu?, 
which  overlooked  the  field  of  battie.  The  bards  fiug  the 
war-fong.  The  general  confiicl  is  riefcribed  Gaul,  the  fon 
of  Morni,  diftinguiflies  himfelf ;  kills  Ti;r-!athon,  chief  of 
Mnruth,  and  other  chiefs  of  Jeffir  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  Foldath,  who  commanded  the  Iriih  army  (for  Cath- 
nior,  after  the  example  of  Finga'',  kept  himfelf  from  battle) 
fights  gallantly;  kills  Connal,  chief  of  Dunlora,  and  ad- 
vtinces  to  engage  Gaul  himfelf.  Gaul,  in  the  mean  time, 
being  wounded  in  he  h?.ndj  by  a  random  arrow,  is  covered 
by  Fillan,  the  fon  of  Fmgal,  \u:o  performs  prodigies  of 
valour.  Night  comes  on  The  h^rn  of  Fingal  recalls  his 
his  army.  The  bards  meet  them,  with  a  congratulatoiT- 
fong»  in  which  the  praifes  of  Gaal  and  Fillan  are  particu- 
larly celebrated.  The  chiefs  fit  down  at  a  feaft  j  Fingal  miiies 
Connal.  The  epifode  of  Conual  and  Duthcaron  is  intro- 
duced ,  which  throws  further  light  on  the  ancient  hillory  of 
Ireland.  Carril  is  difpatched  to  raife  the  tomb  of  Connal, 
The  aftion  of  this  botk  takes  up  the  fecond  day,  from  the 
opening  of  the  poem. 


BOOK  iir. 

W[iO  is  that,  at  blue-ftreaming  Lubari  by 
the  bending  hill  of  the  rces .?  Tall,  he  leans 
on  an  oak  torn  from  high,  by  nightly  winds.  Who 
but  Comhal's  fon,  brightening  in  the  lad  of  his 
fields?  His  gray  hair  is  on  the  breeze:  he  half  un- 
Iheathes  the  fvvord  of  Luno.  His  eyes  are  turned 
to  ?vIoi-]ena,  to  the  dark-roiling  of  foes.  Dofl:  thou 
hear  the  voice  cf  the  king  .?  It  is  like  the  burfting  of  ■ 
a  fireamj  in  the  defarr,  when  it  comes  between  its 
echoing  roeks,  to  the  blafted  field  cf  the  fun. 

D  3  'I  Widc^ 
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"  Vride-flviited  comes  down  the  foe  !  Sons  of 
woody  Morven,  arile.  Be  ye  like  the  rocks  of  my 
land,  on  whofe  brown  fides  are  the  rolling  of  waters. 
A  beam  of  joy  comes  on  my  foul ;  1  fee  them  mighty 
before  me.  It  is  when  the  foe  is  feeble,  that  the 
iighs  of  Fingal  are  heard ;  left  death  fliould  come, 
without  renown,  and  darknefs  dwell  on  liis  tomb. 
AVho  ihall  ]ead  the  war,  againft  the  hofl  of  Alnecma  ? 
It  is  only  when  danger  grows,  that  my  fword  lliall 
fhine.  Such  was  th.e  cuftom,  heietofore,  of  Tren- 
lEor  the  ruler  of  winds :  and  thus  defcended  to  battle 
the  blue-lhielded  'J'rathal." 

The  chiefs  bend  towards  tlie  king  :  each  darkly 
feems  to  claiin  the  war.  'Jliey  tell,  by  halves,  their 
irjighty  deeds:  and  turn  their  eyes  on  Erin.  But 
far  before  the  reft  the  fon  of  iVlorni  ftood  :  filent  he 
ilood,  for  who  had  not  heard  of  the  battles  of  Gaul  ? 
'i'hey  rofe  wit/iin  his  foul.  His  hand,  in  fecret, 
'fe';zed  the  fword.  The  fword  which  he  brought 
fiom  Straincn,  when  the  fcrcngth  of  Morni  failed-^. 

On 

*  Strumon,  J? ream  cf  the  /•?//,  the  name  of  the  feat 
of  the  family  of  Gaul,  in  the  neighboLirhood  of  Selnia. 
During  Gnul's  expedition  to  Troinathon,  mentioned  in  the 
poem  cf  Oilbor.a,  Morni  his  father  died.  Mornl  ordered 
the  pii'crd  of  Strum'^n^  (which  had  been  preferved,  in  the 
family,  as  a  rcliqne,  from  the  days  of  Colgach  the  mofl 
renowixd  of  his  ancedors)  to  be  Jaid  by  his  {icle,  in  the 
tomb  :  at  the  fame  time,  leaving  it  in  chi  rgc  to  his  fon, 
not  to  take  it  from  thence,  till  he  was  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremity.  Not  long  after,  two  of  his  brothers  l)elng 
flain,  in  battle,  by  Coldatonnan,  chief  of  Clntha,  Gaul 
went  to  his  father's  tomb  to  take  the  i'word.  His  addrcfs 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  deccafed  hero,  is  the  only  part  row 
remaining,  of  a  poem  of  Oflian,  on  the  fubjec^.  I  fhall 
here  lav  it  before  the  lender. 

Gaul.  "  Breaker  of  echoing  fliicids,  \vho^e  head  is  deep  ^ 
in  Oiades  ;  hear  me  from  the  dariti:ierE  of  Clora,  O  fon  of  j 
Cu'gach,  hear  1  \ 

No 
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On  his  fpear  flood  the  fon  of  Clatho*  in  the 
wandering  ot  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raifed  his  eyes  to 
Fingal:  his  voice  thrice  failed  him,  as  he  fpoke. 
Fiilan  could  not  boall  of  battles;  at  once  he  ihode 
away.  Bent  over  a  diltant  flream  lie  ftood  ;  the  tear 
hung  in  his  eye.  He  llruck,  at  times,  the  thiftie's 
head,  with  his  inverted  fpear. 

Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  i  iiigal.  Sidelong  he  beheld 
his  fon.  He  beheld  him,  with  burfting  joy ;  and 
turned,   amidft  his  crowded  foul.     Jn  filence  turned 

the 

No  ruflling,  like  the  eagle's  wing,  comes  over  the  courfc 
of  my  flreams.  Deep-bofonied  in  the  inifi  of  the  def.irt, 
O  king  ot    Strunion,   hear  ! 

Dwcliefi  thou  in  the  fliadowy  breeze,  that  pours  its  dark 
wave  over  the  grals  ?  Ceafe  to  drew  the  beard  of  the  thiille? 
O  chief  of  Ciora,  hear! 

Or  rideft  thou  on  a  beam,  amidfl  the  dark  trouble  of 
clouds  ?  Pourcfl  thou  the  loud  wind  on  feas,  to  roll  their 
blue  waves  over  illes  ?  hear  n^.e,  lather  of  Gaul  ;  aniidil 
thy  terrors,  liear  ! 

The  rLiftling  of  eagles  is  heard,  tlie  murmuring  oaks 
fhake  their  heads  on  the  hills  ;  dreadful  and  pleafant  is  thy 
approach,  friend  of  the  dwelling  of  heroes. 

Morni,  Who  awakes  me,  in  the  midft  of  my  cloud, 
where  my  locks  of  mjft  fpread  on  the  winds  ?  Mixed  with 
the  noife  of  ffreams,  why  rifes  the  voice  of  Gaul  ? 

Gaul.  My  foes  are  around  me,  Morni  :  their  dark  (liips 
defoend  from  their  waves.  Give  the  Iword  of  Strumon, 
that  beam  which  thou  hidefl  in  thy  night. 

Mcrnl.  Take  the  fword  of  refounding  Strumon  :  I  look 
on  thy  war,  my  fon  ;  I  lo  k,  a  dim  meteor,  from  my 
cloud  :   blue-fhielded  Gaul,  deftroy.'' 

*  CKitho  V,  as  the  daughter  of  Gathulia,  king  of  Iniflore. 
Fingal,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  to  that  iiland,  fell  in  love 
with  Clatho,  and  took  her  to  wife,  after  the  death  of  Kos- 
crana,   the  daughter  of  Gormac,   king  of  Ireland. 

Clatho  was  the  mother  of  Ryno,  Fiilan,  and  Bofmina, 
mentioned  in  the  Battle  nj  Lora,  Fiilan  is  often  called 
the  fon  of  Clatho,  to  diflinguifli  him  from  thofe  fons  which 
Fingal  had  by  Ros-ciana. 
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the  king  towards  Mora  of  woods.  He  hid  the  big 
tear  with  his  Jocks.     At  length  his  voice  is  heard. 

"  Firft  of  the  fons  of  M';rni;  thou  rock  that 
defieft  the  ftorm  !  Lead  thou  my  battle,  for  the  race 
of  low-laid  Cormac.  No  boy's  ftaff  is  thy  fpear: 
no  hsrmlefs  beam  of  light  thy  fword.  Son  of  iMorni 
of  deeds,  behold  the  foe ;  deflroy.  Fjllan,  obferve 
the  chief:  he  is  not  calm  in  (Irife :  nor  burns  he, 
heedlefs,  in  battle ;  my  fon,  obferve  the  king.  He 
is  ftrong  as  Lubar's  (Iream,  but  never  foams  and 
roars.  High  on  cloudy  Mora,  Fingal  flnll  behold 
the  war.  Stand,  Offian*,  near  thy  father,  by  the 
falling  ftream.  Raife  the  voice,  O  bards ;  Morvcn, 
move  beneath  the  found.  It  is  my  latter  field  ;  clothe 
it  over  with  light." 

As  the  fuddcn  rifmg  of  winds ',  or  diflant  rolling 
of  troubled  ftas,  when  fome  dark  ghoil,  in  wrath, 
heaves  the  billows  over  an  ifle,  the  feat  of  mifl,  on 
tlie  deep,  for  many  dark-brown  years :  fo  terrible  is 
the  found  of  the  hofi,  v^ide-moving  over  the  field. 
Gaul  is  tall  before  them  :  the  flreams  glitter  within 
his  llrides.  The  bards  ralfed  tlie  fong.  by  his  fide ; 
helliuckhis  fhidd  between.  On  the  fkirts  of  the 
blaft,  the  tuneful  voices  rofe. 

On  Crona,  faid  the  bards,  there  burfls  a  f^ream  by 
nigiit.  It  fwells,  in  its  own  dark  courfe,  till  mor- 
nino-'s  early  beam.  Then  comes  it  white  from  tl-.e 
hill,  with  the  rocks  and  their  hundred  groves.  P'ar 
be  my  fieps  from  Crona  :  Death  is  tumbling  there. 
Be  ye  a  (Iream  from  Mora,  fons  of  cloudy  Morvcn. 

''  Who  rifes,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha  ?  the  hills 
are  troubled  before  the  king  !  The  dark  woods  echo 
round,  and  lighten  at  his  fieel.  See  him,  amidrt  the 
foe,  like  Colgach'sf  fportful  ghoftj  when  he  fcatters 

the 

*  UHin  being  fent  to  Morveii  with  the  body  cf  Ofcar, . 
Oilian  attends  his  father,  in  quality  of  chief  bard. 

t  There  are  fome  traditions,  but,  I  believe,  of  late 
invention,  that  this  Colgach  was  the  fame  with  tic  Gal- 

gacus 
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the  clouds  and  rides  the  eddying  wings  !  It  is  A'lorni* 
of  the  bounding  fteeds  !   lie  like  thy  father,  Gaul  ! 

''  Selma  is  opened  wide.  Bard's  take  the  trem- 
bling harps.  Ten  youths  carry  the  oak  of  the  feaft. 
A  diliant  fun  beam  marks  the  hill.  The  dufky 
waves  of  the  blart  fly  over  the  fields  of  grafs.  "Why 
art  thou  To  filent,  Morven  ?  The  king  returns  with 
all  liis  fame.  Did  not  the  battle  roar :  yet  peaceful 
is  his  brow  r  It  roared,  and  Fingal  overcame.  Be 
hke  thy  father,  Fillan." 

They  moved  beneath  the  fong.  High  waved  their 
arms,  as  rufny  fields,  beneath  autumnal  winds.  On 
Mora  flood  the  king  in  arms.  Mift  flies  round  liis 
buckler  broad,  as,  aloft,  it  hung  on  a  bow,  on 
Cormul's  moffy  rock.  In  filence  i  ftood  by  Fingal, 
and  turned  my  eyes  on  Cromla's  f  wood  :    left   I 

fhould 

jacus  of  Tacitus,  He  was  the  anceflor  of  Gaul,  the  fon 
of  Mornl,  aiid  appears,--  from  feme,  really  ancient,  tra- 
ditions, to  have  been  kii'.g,  or  Vergobret,  of  the  Caledc- 
rians  ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  pretenfions  of  the  family 
cf  Morni  to  the  throne,  which  created^  a  good  deal  of 
diilurbance,  both  to  Gomhal  and  his  fon  Fingal.  The  firft 
was  killed  in  battle  by  that  tribe  j  and  It  was  after  Fingal 
was  growj]  up,  that  they  were  reduced  to  obedience. 
Coigach  i\gi\\fizs  jierccly-lockhig  ;  which  is  a  verv  proper 
name  for  a  warrior,  and  is  probably  the  origin  of  Galga- 
;  the'  I  believe  it  a  matter  of  mere  conjedture,  that 
the  Coigach  here  mentioned  was  the  fame  with  that  hero. 

annot  help  oblcrvhig,  with  how  much  propriety  the  fong 
of  the  bards  is  conducted.  Gaul,  wliofe  experience  might 
have  rendered  his  conduft  cautious  in  war,  has  the  example 
cf  his  father,  juft  rulliing  to  battle,  fet  before  his  eyes* 
Fillan,  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  youth  might  make  him 
impetuous  and  unguarded  in  action,  is  put  in  mind  of  the 
fcdate  and  fereiie  behaviour  of  Fingal   upon  like  occafions, 

*  The  expedition  of  Mornl  to  Clutha,  alluded  to,  is 
handed  down  in  tradirion. 

t  The  mountain  Cromla  was  in  th.e  neighbourhood  of 
the  fcene  of  this  poem  j  v.'hich  Vv  as  nearly  the  fame  with 
ithat  of  Finpral. 
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fhould  behold  the  hoft,  and  rufii  amidft  my  fwelling 
foul.  My  foot  is  forward  on  the  heath.  ]  glittered, 
tall  in  ftcel :  like  the  falling  ftream  of  Tromo,  which 
nightly  winds  bind  over  with  ice.  llie  boy  fees  ir, 
on  high,  gleaming  to  the  early  beam :  towards  it  he 
turns  his  ear,  and  wonders  why  it  is  fo  filent. 

Nor  bent  over  a  ftream  is  Cathmor,  like  a  youth 
in  a  peaceful  field  :  wide  he  drew  forward  the  war,  a 
dark  r.nd  troubled  wave.  But  when  he  beheld  Fingal 
on  Mora,  his  generous  pride  arofe.  "  Shall  the 
chief  of  Atha  fight,  and  no  king  in  the  field .''  Fol- 
dath  lead  my  people  forth.  Thou  art  a  beam  of 
fire." 

Forth  iiTued  the  chief  of  Moma,  like  a  cloud,  the 
robe  of  ghofls.  Ke  drew  his  fword,  a  flame,  from 
his  i\^t  \  and  bade  the  battle  move.  The  tribes, 
like  ridgy  waves,  daik  pour  their  ftrength  around. 
Haughty  is  his  flride  before  them  :  his  red  eye  rolls 
in  wrath.  He  called  the  chief  of  Dunratho  *  ;  and 
his  words  were  heard. 

"  Cormul,  thou  beholdeft  that  path.  It  winds 
green  behind  the  foe.  Place  thy  people  there;  lefi 
Morven  (hould  efcape  from  my  fword.  Bards  of 
green-valleyed  Erin,  Jet  no  voice  of  yours  arife. 
The  fons  of  Morven  muft  fall  without  fong.  They 
are  the  foes  of  Cairbar.  Hereafter  fhall  the  traveller 
meet  their  dark,  thick  mift  on  Lena,  where  it  wan- 
ders, with  their  ghoib,  befide  the  reedy  lake.    Never 

fhali 

*  Dun-ratlio,  a  bill  "I'lth  a  pliin  on  its  tot).  Cor- 
muil,  blue  eye.  Foldath  difpatclies,  here,  Conr.ul  to  lie 
ill  ambulh  behind  the  army  of  tlje  Gakdonians.  This 
fpeech,  fuits  well  with  the  characler  of  Foldath,  which  is, 
throughout,  haughty  and  prefumptuous.  Towards  the 
latter  er-d  of  his  fpeech,  we  find  the  opinion  of  the  times, 
concerning  the  unhappinefs  of  the  fouls  of  thcfe  who  were 
buried  without  the  funeral  fong.  This  dodrine,  no  doLibt, 
was  inculcated  by  the  bardi,  to  make  their  order  rftlpeclabic 
and  neceflary. 
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Yliall  they  rife,  without  fong,  to  the  dwelling  of 
winds." 

Cormul  darkened,  as  he  went :  behind  him  rufhed 
his  tribe.  They  funk  beyond  the  rock:  Gaul  fpoke 
to  Fillan  of  Moruth;  as  his  eye  purfued  the  ccurfc 
of  the  dark-eyed  king  of  Dunratho.  "  Thou  be- 
holdeft  the  fteps  cf  Cormul  ;  let  thine  arm  be  ilrong. 
When  he  is  low,  fon  of  Fingal,  remember  Gaul  in 
war.  Here  1  fall  forward  into  battle,  amidft  the 
ridge  of  Ihields.'* 

7'he  fign  of  death  arofe :  the  dreadful  found  of 
Morni's  Shield.  Gaul  poured  his  voice  betw-een. 
Fingal  rofe,  high  on  Alora.  He  faw  them  from 
wing  to  wing,  bending  in  the  ftrife.  Gleaming,  on 
his  own  dark  hill,  the  firength  of  Atha  flood.  They 
were  like  two  fpirits  of  heaven,  ftanding  each  on  his 
gloomy  cloud ;  when  they  pour  abroad  the  winds, 
and  lift  the  roaring  feas.  The  blue-tumbling  of 
waves  is  before  them,  marked  with  the  paths  of 
whales.  Themfelves  are  calm  and  bright  3  and  the 
gale  lifts  their  locks  of  mift 

^Vhat  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air?  It  is 
.Morni's  dreadful  fword.  Death  is  fire  wed  on  thy 
paths,  O  Cjaul;  thou  foldefi  them  together  in  thy 
rcge.  Like  a  young  oak  fails  Tur-lathon  *,  with 
his  branches  round  him.  His  high-bofomed  fpoufe 
firetches  her  white  arms,  in  dreams,  to  the  returning 
king,  as  {he  lleeps  by  gurgling  Moruth,  in  her 
dilbrdered  locks.  It  is  his  gholt,  Oichoma ;  the 
chief  is  iowly  laid.  Hearken  not  to  the  winds  for 
Tur!athcn's  echoing  (h!eid.  It  is  pierced^  by  his 
ftreams,  and  its  found  is  part  avv'ay. 

Kot  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath  ;  he  winds 
his  courie  in  blood.  Connal  met  him  in  fight;  they 
mixv^d  iheir  clanging  lleel.      Why  fhould  mine  eyes 

behold 

*  Tur-Iathon,  broad  trunk  cf  a  tree.  Moruth,  great 
Jireanu  Oichaouia,  mild  maid.  Dun-lora,  the  kill  of 
the  n:[fjj  frC'.im.     Duih-caron,  dark-bro'^xn  VAan. 
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behold  them  I  Connal,  thy  locks  are  gray.  Thou 
Wert  the  friend  of  Grangers,  at  the  niofs- covered 
rock  of  Dun-lora.  Wlien  the  (kies  were  rolled 
together ;  then  thy  feall  was  fpread.  The  ftranger 
heard  the  winds  without ;  and  rejoiced  at  tlw  burnirig 
oak.  Why,  fon  of  Dutii-caron,  art  thou  laid  \i\ 
blood  !  The  blalled  tree  bends  above  thee :  thy  ihield 
lies  broken  near.  Thy  blood  mixes  with  the  ilream  j 
thou  breaker  of  the  Ihieids  ! 

1  took  the  fpear,  in  my  wrath  ;  but  Gaul  rufhed 
forward  on  the  foe.  Ihe  feeble  pafs  -by  his  iide  ;  his 
rage  is  turned  on  Moma's  chief.  Now  they  had 
raifed  their  deathful  fpears :  unfeen  an  arrow  came. 
It  pierced  the  hand  of  Gaul ;  his  rteel  fell  founding 
to  earth.  Young  Fillan  came*,  with  Cormul's 
(hield,  and  (Iretched  it  large  before  the  king.  Fol- 
dath  fent  his  (hout  abroad,  and  kindled  all  the  lield  : 
as  a  blail  that  lifts  the  broad- winged  flame,  over 
Lumon's  \  echoing  groves. 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,"  faid  Gaul,  '*  thou  : 
art  a  beam  from  heaven  ;  that  coming  on  tlie  troubled 
deep,  binds  up  the  tempefi's  wings  Cormul  is  fallen 
before  thee.  Early  art  thou  in  the  fame  of  thy  fa- 
thers. Rulh  not  too  far,  my  hero,  I  cannot  lift  the 
fpear  to  aid.  I  ftand  harmkfs  in  battie:  but  my 
voice  (hall  be  poured  abroad.  The  fons  of  Morven 
fiiall  hear,  and  remember  my  former  deeds." 

His  terrible  voice  rofe  on  the  wind,  the  hurt  bend 
forward  in  the  tight.  Often  had  they  heard  him,  at 
Strumon,  wlien  he  called  them  to  the  chafe  of  the 
hinds.     Hinilelf  flood  tall,  amidil  the  war,  as  an  oak 

in 

*  Fillin  had  been  difpatchcd  by  Gaul  to  oppofe  Cormul, 
v/lio  had  been  fent  bv  Foldath  to  lie  in  ambiini  behind  the 
Caledonian  army.  It  appears  that  Fillan  had  killed  Cor- 
mul, otheru'ife  he  could  not  be  fuppofcd  to  have  polTcflld 
hinifcif  of  the  Oiiekl  of  that  chief. 

t  Lumon,  bending  hill  ;  a  mountain  in  Tnnis-hun.-^, 
or  that  part  of  Soutii-Britain  which  is  over-againn  the 
Irllii  coall. 
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in  the  fkirts  of  a  ftorm,  which  now  is  clothed,  on 
higli,  in  mift :  then  (hews  its  broad,  waving  head  ; 
the  mufing  hunter  hfts  his  eye  from  his  own  rulhy 
field. 

My  foul  purfues  thee,  O  Fillan,  through  the  path 
of  thy  fame.  Thou  rolledft  the  foe  before  thee. 
Now  Foldath,  perhaps,  would  fly ;  but  night  came 
down  with  its  clouds;  and  Cathmor's  horn  was 
heard.  The  fons  of  Morven  heard  the  voice  of 
Fingal,  from  Mora's  gathered  mifl.  The  bards 
poured  their  fong,  like  dew,  on  the  returning  war. 

"  Who  comes  from  Strumon,"  they  faid,  "amidll 
her  wandering  locks  r  She  is  mournful  in  her  fteps, 
and  lifts  her  blue  eyes  towards  Erin.  Why  art  thou 
fad,  Kvirchoma*  ?  Who  is  like  thy  chief  in  renown  ? 
He  defcended  dreadful  10  battle ;  he  returns,  like  a 

;ht  from  a  cloud.     He  lifted  the  fword  in  wrath :  . 
they  flirunk  before  blue-fliielded  Gaul  ! 

''  Joy,  like  the  ruftling  gale,  comes  on  the  foul  of 
the  king.  He  remembers  the  battles  of  old  ;  the 
days,  wherein  his  fathers  fought.  Hie  days  of  old 
return  on  Fingal's  mind,  as  he  beliolds  the  renown 
of  his  fon.  As  the  fun  rejoices,  from  his  cloud, 
over  the  tree  his  beams  have  raifed,  as  it  (hakes  its 
lonely  head  on  the  heath  \  fo  joyful  is  the  king  over 
Fillan. 

''  As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  when  Lara's 
fields  are  ftill  and  dark,  fuch  are  the  fteps  of  Morven 
pleafant  and  dreadful  to  the  ear.  They  return 
with  their  found,  like  eagles  to  their  dark  browed 
rock,  after  the  prey  is  torn  on  the  field,  the  dun  fons 
of  the  bounding  hind.  Your  fathers  rejoice  from 
their  clouds,  fons  of  dreamy  Cona." 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on  Mora  of 
the  hinds.     A  flame  rofe,  from  an  hundred  oaks, 

\^0L.  II.  E  which 

*  Kvir-choama,  mild  and  Jlately  ma'ul^  tlic  wife  of 
Gaul.  Slic  was  the  daughter  of  Cafdu-conglas,  ciiief  of 
I-dronIo,  cne  of  the  Hebrides. 
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wliich  winds  had  torn  from  Cormul's  fteep.  The 
fead  is  fprcaJ  in  the  mift:  around  fat  the  gleaming 
chiefs.  Fingal  is  there  in  his  fircngth  ;  the  eagle- 
wing*  of  his  helmet  founds:  the  rullling  blafls  of 
the  weft,  unequal  rullied  through  night.  Long 
looked' the  king  in  filence  round:  at  length  his 
words  were  heard. 

"  My  foul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  behold  a 
breach  among  my  friends.  The  head  of  one  tree  is 
low :  the  fqually  wind  pours  in  on  Selma,  Where 
is  the  chief  of  Dun-lora  !  Ought  he  to  be  forgot  at 
the  feail  ?  \^  hen  did  he  forget  the  ftranger,  in  the 
iWkA\  of  his  echoing  hall  ?  Ye  are  filent  in  my  pre- 
fence  !  Connal  is  then  no  more.  Joy  meet  thee,  O 
warrior,  like  a  ilream  of  light.  Swift  he  thy  courfe 
to  thy  fathers,  in  the  folds  of  the  mountain-winds. 
Offian,  thy  foul  is  fire :  kindle  the  memory  of  the 
king.  Awake  the  battles  of  Connal,  when  firft  he 
Ihone  in  war.  The  locks  of  Connal  were  gray;  his 
days  of  youth  t  were  mixed  with  mine.  In  one  day 
Duth-caron  liri^  ftrung  our  bows  againfl  the  roes  of 
Dun-lora.'' 

"  Alany," 

*  The  kings  cf  Morven  and  Ireland  had  a  plume  of 
eagle's  feathers,  by  way  cf  ornament,  in  their  helmets. 
It  was  from  this  diftingiii filed  mark  that  OIHan  knew 
Cathmor,   in  the  ffcond  book. 

t   After  the  death  of  Comhal,  and  during  the  ufurpatlon 
of  tlie  tribe  of  Mornl,   Fingal   was  educated  in  private  by 
Duth-caron.     It   was  then    he  contradted  that  intimacy, 
witli   Connal  the  fon  of  Duth-caron,  which  occalions    his 
regretting  To  much  his  fall.     When  Fingal  was  grown  up, 
he  foon   reduced  the   tribe   of  IMorni ;   and,  as  it  appears 
iVt  m   the  fubfccjucnt  eplfode,  fcr.t  ])uth-caron  and  his  fen 
(]onnai  to  the  aid  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  king  of 
Ireland,  who  was  diiven  to  the  laft  extremity,   by  the  in-  , 
I'urredions  of  the  Fir-bo!g.     This   epifode  throws  farther  ' 
ligl'.t  on  the  contefls  between  the  Gael  and  Flr-bolg  ;  and  1 
•  io  the  more  valuable  upon  that  account.  \ 
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.  *«  Many,"  I  fald,  "  are  our  paths  to  battle,  in 
green-hilled  Innis  fail.  Often  did  our  fails  arife, 
over  the  blue-tumbling  waters;  when  we  ca trie,  in 
other  days,  to  aid  the  race  of  Conar.  'Ilie  Ih-ife 
roared  once  in  Alnecina,  at  the  foam-covered  frreams 
of  Duth-ula*.  With  Cormac  defcended  to  battle 
Duth-caron  from  cloudy  Morven.  Nor  defcended 
Duth-caron  alone,  his  fon  was  by  his  fide,  the  long- 
haired youth  oi  Connal,  lifting  the  firft  of  his  fpears. 
Thou  didft  command  ihem,  O  Fingal,  to  aid  the 
king  of  Erin. 

*••  Like  the  burfting  ftrength  of  a  Itream,  the  fons 
of  Bolga  rufhed  to  war :  Colc-ulla  f  was  before 
them,  the  chief  of  blue-fireaming  Atha.  The  battle 
was  ir.ixed  on  the  plain,  like  the  meeting  of  two 
fiormy  feas.  Cormac  %  fhone  in  his  own  ftrife, 
£  2  bright 

*  Duth-nla,  a  river  in  Connaught  ;  it  fignifleE,  dark" 
rujhbig  '■water. 

f  Colc-ulla,  firm  look  hi  read'inefs  ;  he  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Borbar-diithul,  the  father  of  Cairbar  and  Cathnior, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Gomiac  the  fon  of  Artho,  fuc- 
ceuivcly  mounted  the  Irifh  throne, 

\  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  the  fecond  king  of  Ireland, - 

the  race  of  the  Caledonians.     This  infurreclion  of  the 

Ftr-bolg.  happened  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  long  reign 

f  Cormac.     From  feveral  cpifbdes  and  poems,  it  appears, 

that  he  never  poffeffcd  the  Irifli  throne  peaceably.     The 

party  of  the  family  of  Atha  had  made  feveral  attempts  to 

eiturn  the  fucceffion  in  the  race  of  Conar,  before  they 
effcfted  it,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho. 
Ireland,  from  the  mofl  ancient  accounts  concerning  i', 
feems  to  have  been  always  fo  difkurbed  by  clomeRic  com- 
imotions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whcth'^r  it  ever  wa-^j 
for  any  length  of  time,  fubj^A  to  one  monarch.  It  is 
certain,  that  every  nrovlnce,  if  not  every  fmall  diftricl, 
had  Its'own  king.  One  of  thofc  petty  princes  alTumed,  at 
times,  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  and,  on  account  of  his 
fuperior  force,  or  in  cafes  of  public  danger,  was  acknow- 
ledged 
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bright  as  the  forms  of  his  fathers.  But,  far  before 
the  rcll,  Duth-caron  hewed  down  the  foe.  Nor 
flept  the  arm  of  Connal,  by  his  father's  fide.  Atha 
prevailed  on  the  plain :  like  fcattered  mill,  fled  the 
people  of  Ullin.  * 

"  Then  rofe  the  fword  of  Duth-caron,  and  the 
fteel  of  broad- fhielded  Connal.  They  ihaded  their 
flying  friends,  like  two  rocks  with  their  heads  of 
pine.  Night  came  down  on  Duth-ula  :  filent  flrode 
ihiC  chiefs  over  the  field.  A  inountain  flream  roared 
acrofs  the  path,  nor  could  Duth-caron  bound  over 
its  courfe.  Why  flands  my  father?"  faid  Connal, 
''  I  hear  the  rulbing  foe." 

"  Fly,  Connal,"  he  faid ;  "  thy  father's  flrength 
begins  to  fail.  I  come  wounded  from  battle ;  here 
let  me  refl  in  night.  "  But  thou  (halt  not  remain 
alone,  faid  Connal's  burning  figh.  My  fhield  is  an 
eagle's  wing  to  cover  the  king  of  Dun-lora."  He 
bends  dark  above  the  chief:  the  mighty  Duth-caron 
dies. 

"  Day  rofe,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely  bard 
appeared,  deep-mufing  on  the  heath :  and  could 
Ccnnal  leave  ihe  tomb  of  his  father,  till  he  fhould 
receive  his  fame  t  He  bent  the  bow  againfl  the  roes 
of  Duih-ula;  he  fpread  the  lonely  feaft.  Seven 
nights  he  laid  his  head  on  the  tomb,  and  faw  his 
father  in  his  dreams.  He  faw  him  rolled  dark,  in  a 
blaft,  like  the  vapour  of  reedy  Lego.     At  length  the 

fleps 

Icdged  by  the  refl  as  fiich  ;  but  tl^.c  fuc^efTion,  from  father 
to  Ion,  dees  not  appear  to  have  been  eftablifhed.  It  was 
the  divifions  amongft  themfclves,  arifmg  from  the  bad  con- 
ftitution  cf  their  government,  that,  at  lafl,  fubjcded  the 
Irifli  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Ullin  or  Ulfter,  who  were  of  the 
race  of  the  Caledonians,  fcem,  alone,  to  have  been  the  firm 
friends  to  the  fncccfiion  in  the  family  of  Conar.  The 
Fir-bolg  were  only  fubjedl  to  tliem  by  conftralnt,  and  em- 
braced every  opportunity  to  throw  off  their  yoke. 
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fteps  of  Colgan  *  came,  the  bard  of  high  Temora. 
Duth-caron  received  his  fame,  and  brightened,  as  he 
rofe  on  the  wind.'* 

"  Fleafant  to  the  ear,"  faid  Plngal,  "  is  the  praife 

of  the  kings  of  men  \  when  their  bows  are  ftrong  in 

E  3  battle  j 

*  Colgan,  the  .fon  of  Cathmul,  was  the  principal  bard 
of  Cormac  Mac-Conar,  king  of  Ireland.  Part  of  an  eld 
poem,  on  the  loves  of  Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  is  flill  pre- 
ferved,  and  goes  under  the  name  of  this  Colgan  ;  but 
whether  it  is  of  his  compofition,  or  the  produdion  of  a 
later  age,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  it  appears,  from  the  obfolete  phrafes  which  it  con- 
tains, to  be  very  ancient ;  and  its  poetical  merit  may  per- 
haps excufe  me,  for  laying  a  tranflation  of  it  before  the 
reader.  What  remains  of  the  poem  is  a  dialogue  in  a 
lyric  meafurcj  betweea  Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  the  daughter 
of  Cormac.  She  begins  with  a  foliloquy,  which  is  over- 
heard by  Fingal. 

Ros-crana.  "  By  night,  came  a  dream  to  Rcs-crana  I 
I  feel  my  beating  foul.  No  vifion  of  the  forms  of  the 
dead,  came  to  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin.  But,  rifing  from 
the  wave  of  the  north,  1  beheld  him  bright  in  his  locks, 
I  beheld  the  fon  of  the  king.  My  beating  foul  is  high, 
I  laid  my  head  down  in  night  ;  again  afcended  the  form. 
Why  delayed  thou  thy  coming,  young  rider  of  ftreamy 
waves  ! 

Bat,  there,  far-diftant,  he  comes  ;  where  feas  roll  their 
green  ridges  in  mill  I  Young  dweller  cf  my  foul  j  why 
doft  thou  delay. 

Fingah  It  was  the  foft  voice  of  Moi-lena  !  the  pleafant 
oreeze  of  the  valley  of  roes  1  But  why  doft  thou  hide  thee 
n  fliades?  Young  love  of  heroes  rife.  Are  not  thy  fteps 
:overed  with  light?  In  thy  groves  thou  appeared,  Ros- 
:rana,  like  the  fun  in  the  gathering  of  clouds.  Why  doft. 
;hou  hide  thee  in  fhades  ?   Young  love  of  heroes  rife. 

Rcs-crana*  My  fluttering  foul  is  high  1  Let  me  turn 
from  the  fteps  of  the  king.  He  has  heard  my  fecret  voice, 
uid  fliall  my  blue  eyes  roll,  in  his  prefence  !  Roe  of  the 
lill  of  mofs,  toward  thy  dwelling  I  move.     Meet  me, 
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battle;  when  they  foften  at  the  fight  of  the  fad 
i  hus  Jet  my  name  be  renowned,  when  bards  Ihall 
hghten  my  nfing  fou].  Carril,  fon  of  Kinfena  ;  take 
the  bards  and  raife  a  tomb.  To  night  let  Connal 
dwell,  withm  his  narrow  houfe :  let  not  the  foul  of 
the  valiant  wander  on  the  winds.  Faint  glimmers 
the  moon  on  Moi-lcna,  through  the  broad-headed 
groves  of  the  hill :  raife  (lones,  beneath  its  beams, 
to  all  the  fallen  in  war.  Though  no  chiefs  were 
they,  yet  their  hands  were  ftrong  in  fight.  Thev 
were  my  rock  in  danger:  the  mountain  from  which 
1  fpread  my  eagle-wings.  Thence  am  I  renowned : 
Carril  forget  not  the  low.'* 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards,  rofe  the 
fong  of  the  tomb.  Carril  ftrode  before  them ;  thev 
are  the  murmur  of  ftreams  behind  him.  Silence 
dwells  in  the  vales  of  Moi-lena,  where  each,  with 
Its  own  dark  ftream,  is  winding  between  the  hills. 
1  heard  the  voice  of  the  bards,  leiTening,  as  thev 
moved  along.  I  leaned  forward  from  my  ihield  ; 
and  felt  the  kmdling  of  my  foul.  Half-formed  the 
words  of  my  fong,  burft  forth  upon  the  wind.  So 
hears  a  tree,  on  the  vale,  the  voice  of  fpring  around  • 
It  pours  Its  green  leaves  to  the  fun,  and  fhakes  its 
lonely  head.     The  hum  of  the  mountain  bee  is  near 

itj 

ye  breezes  of  Mora,  as  I  move  thro'  the  valley  of  winds. 
But  why  fhould  he  afcend  Ivis  ocean  ?  Son  of  heroes,  my 
foul  IS  thine  !  My  fleps  Ihall  not  move  to  the  defkrt :  the 
light  of  Kos-crana  is  here. 

A  ^i"^""!-*  }";  ^^^  '^^  ^'Sl^^  ^^'^^  ^f  ^  g^°^^'  the  fair 
dweller  of  eddymg  wmds.  Why  deceiveft  thou  me,  with 
thy  voice  ?  Here  let  me  reft  in  fhades.  Shouldft  thou 
Itretch  thy  white  arm,  from  thy  grove,  thou  fun-beam  of 
Cormac  of  £nn  ! 

^^os-crana.  He  is  gone!  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim : 
taint  rclhng,  m  all  my  tears.  But,  there,  I  behold  him, 
alone ;  king  of  Morven,  my  foul  is  thine.  Ah  me  \ 
What  clanging  of  armour !  Colc-ulla  of  Atha  is  near  I" 
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it;    the  hunter  fees  it,    with  joy,  from  the  blafted 
heath. 

Young  Fillan,  at  a  diftance  ftood.  His  helmet  lay 
glittering  on  the  ground.  His  dark  hair  is  loofe  to 
the  blaft  :  a  beam  of  light  is  Clatho's  fon.  He  heard 
the  words  of  the  king  with  joy ;  and  leaned  forward 
on  his  fpear. 

"  My  fon,"  faid  car-borne  Fingal ;  «  I  faw  thy 
deeds,  and  my  foul  was  glad.  The  fame  of  oar 
fathers,  I  faid,  burfts  from  its  gathered  cloud.  Thou 
art  brave,  fon  of  Clatho  ;  but  headlong  in  the  ftrife. 
So  did  not  Fingal  advance,  though  he  never  feared  a 
foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  ;  they  are  thy 
ftrength  in  the  field.  Then  fhalt  thou  be  long  re- 
nowned, and  behold  the  tombs  of  thy  fathers.  The 
memory  of  the  paft  returns,  my  deeds  in  other  years: 
when  firft  I  defcended  from  ocean  on  the  green- 
valleyed  iile.  We  bend  towards  the  voice  of  the 
king.  The  moon  looks  abroad  from  her  cloud. 
The  gray-lkirted  mift  is  near,  the  dwelling  of  the 
ghofts. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  fecnnd  night  continues,  Fingal  relates,  at  the  feaft,  his 
own  firil  e5<pedition  into  Ireland,  and  his  marriage  with 
Ros-crona,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  that  ifland. 
The  Irifh  chiefs  con'  ene  in  the  prefence  of  Cathmor.  The 
fituation  of  the  king  de'cribed.  Tie  llory  of  Sul-malla,  the 
daughter  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis  huna,  who,  in  the  di(- 
guife  of  a  young  warrior,  had  followed  Cathmor  to  the  war. 
The  fullen  behaviour  cf  Foldath,  who  had  commanded  in 
the  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  renews  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  Malthosj  but  Cathmor,  interpofiog,  ends  it. 
The  chiefs  feall,  and  hear  the  long  of  Fonar  the  bard, 
Cathmor  returns  to  reft,  at  a  diftance  from  the  army.  The 
£hoft  of  his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a  dream  j  and 
ob'curely  foretels  the  iflue  of  the  war.  The  foliloquy  of 
the  king  He  dfcovers  Sul-malia.  Morning  comes.  Her 
foliloq'jY  clofes  the  book. 


BOOK   IV. 

«  OENEATH*  an  oak,'*  faid  the  king,  "Hat 
J[3  °"  Selma's  ftreamy  rock,  when  Connal  rofe, 
from  the  fea,  with  the  broken  fpear  of  Duth-caron, 
Far-dillant  ftood  the  youth,  and  turned  away  his 
eyes ;  for  he  remembered  the  fteps  of  his  father,  on 
his  own  green  hills.     I  darkened  in  my  place :  dufky 

thoughts 

*  This  cpifode  has  an  immediate  conneflion  with  the 
ftory  of  Connal  and  Duth-caron,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  book.  Fingal,  fitting  beneath  an  oak,  near  the 
palace  of  Sehna,  difcovers  Connal  juft  landing  from  Ire- 
land. The  danger  which  threatened  Gonnac  king  of  Ireland 
induces  him  to  fail  immediately  to  that  ifland.  The  flory 
is  introduced,  by  the  king,  as  a  pattern  for  the  future  be- 
haviour of  Fillan,  whofe  raflinefs  in  the  preceding  battle 
is  reprimanded. 
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thoughts  rolled  over  my  foul.  The  kings  of  Eria 
rofe  before  me.  I  half-unfheathed  my  fword.  Slov^ly 
approached  the  chiefs  ;  they  lifted  up  their  filent  eyes. 
Like  a  ridge  of  clouds,  they  wait  for  the  burfting 
forth  of  my  voice:  it  was  to  them,  a  wind  from 
heaven,  to  roll  the  mill  away. 

"  I  bade  my  white  fails  to  rife,  before  the  roar  of 
Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths  looked,  from 
their  waves,  on  Fingal's  bofTy  Ihield.  High  on  the 
mad  it  hung,  and  marked  the  dark-blue  fea.  But 
when  the  night  came  down,  I  (truck,  at  times,  the 
warning  bofs :  I  ftruck,  and  looked  on  high,  for 
fiery-haired  Ul-lerin*.  Nor  wanting  was  the  ftar  of 
heaven :  It  travelled  red  between  the  clouds :  I  pur- 
fued  the  lovely  beam,  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep. 
With  morning,  Erin  rofe  in  mill.  We  came  into 
the  bay  of  Moi-lena,  where  its  blue  waters  tumbled, 
in  the  bofom  of  echoing  woods.  Here  Cormac,  in 
his  fecret  hall,  avoided  the  fuength  of  Colculla. 
Nor  he  alone  avoids  the  foe:  the  blue  eye  of  R.os- 
crana  is  there :  Ros-crana  f ,  white-handed  maid,  the 
daughter  of  the  king. 

"•  Gray,  on  his  pointlefs  fpear,  came  forth  the 
aged  ireps  of  Cormac.  He  fmiled,  from  his  waving 
locks,  but  grief  was  in  his  foul.  He  faw  us  few  be- 
fore him,  and  liis  figh  arofe.  "  I  fee  the  arms  cf 
Trenmor,"  he  faid ;  "  and  thefe  are  the  fteps  of  the 
king  I  Fingai !  thou  art  a  beam  of  light  to  Cormac's 

darkened 

*  Ul-erin,  the  guide  to  Ireland^  a  fiar  known  by  that 
name  in  the  days  i)f  Fingai,  and  very  ufeful  to  thole  wlio 
failed,  by  night,  from  the  Hebrides,  or  Caledonia,  to  the 
coaft  of  Ulftcr. 

f  Ros  crana,  the  beam  ef  the  rifm^  fun  ;  flie  v.rts 
the  mother  of  Oifian,  The  Irilh  bards  relate  ftrangc 
ficlioas  concerning  this  princefs.  Their  ftories,  however, 
concerning  Fingai,  if  they  mean  him  by  F'lon  Mac- 
Covinal,  arc  fo  inconfiftent  and  notorloufly  fabulous,  that 
they  do  not  deferve  to  be  mentioned  ;  for  they  evidently 
bear,  along  with  them,  the  marks  of  late  iir/entlon. 
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darkened  foul.  Early  is  thy  fame,  my  fon :  but 
flrong  are  the  foes  of  Erin.  They  are  like  the  roar 
of  ftreams  in  the  land,  fon  of  car-borne  Comhal." 

"  Yet  they  may  be  rolled*  away,"  I  faid,  in  my 
rlfmg  foul.  "  We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble, 
king  of  blue-Oiielded  hofts.  Why  fliould  fear  come 
amongft  us,  like  a  ghoft  of  night  ?  The  foul  of  the 
valiant  grows,  as  foes  increafe  in  the  field.  Roll  no 
darknefs,  king  of  Erin,  on  the  young  in  w'ar.'* 

"  lliC  burlling  tears  of  the 'king  came  down. 
He  feized  my  hands  in  filence.  "  Race  of  the  daring 
Trenmor,  I  roll  no  cloud  before  thee.  Thou  burneft 
in  the  iire  of  thy  fathers.  1  behold  thy  fame.  It 
marks  thy  courfe  in  battles,  like  a  ftream  of  light. 
But  wait  the  coming  of  Cairbar  f  :  my  fon  muft  join 
thy  fword.  He  calls  the  fons  ©f  Ullin,  from  all  their 
dirtant  ftreams." 

We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where  it  rofe 
in  the  midft  of  rocks :  rocks,  on  whofe  dark  fides, 
were  the  marks  of  dreams  of  old.  Broad  oaks  bend 
around  with  their  mofs :  the  thick  birch  waves  its 
green  head.  Half-hid,  in  her  fhady  grove,  Ros- 
crana  raifed  the  fong.      Her  white  hands  rofe  on  the 

harp. 

*  Gorma.c  had  faid  that  his  foes  were  like  the  roar  cf 
trc-jjns,  and  Fingai  continues  the  mstaphcr.  The  fpeech 
f  the  young  hero  is  fpiritcd,  and  confident  with  that  le- 
gate intrepidity,  which  eminently  diftinguifhes  his  charader 
hroughout. 

t  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  was  afterwards  king  of 
Ireland.  His  reign  was  fliort.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
on  Artho,  the  father  of  that  Cormac  who  was  murdered 
jy  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cairbar,  the  fon  of 
lormac,  long  after  his  fon  Artho  was  grown  to  man's 
•ilate,  had,  by  his  wife  Bcltanno,  another  fon,  whofe 
ame  was  Ferard-artho.  He  was  the  only  one  remaining 
f  the  race  of  Conar  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  when 
'ingal's  expedition  againft  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar- 
iuthul  happened.  See  more  of  Ferard-artho  in  the  eighth 
^ook. 
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harp.  I  beheld  her  blue- rolling  eyes.  She  was  like 
a  fpirit*  of  heaven  half-folded  in  the  fkirt  of  a 
cloud. 

"  Three  days  we  feafted  at  Moi-lena;  flie  rofe 
bright  amidft  my  troubled  foul.  Cormac  beheld  me 
dark.  He  gave  the  white-bofomed  maid.  She  came 
with  bending  eye,  amidit  the  wandering  of  her  heavy 
locks.  She  came.  Straight  the  battle  roared.  Colc- 
ulla  rufhed ;   1  feized  my  fpear.      My  fword  rofe, 

with 

*  The  attitude  of  Ros-crana  is  aptly  llluftrated  by  this 
fnnile  ;  for  the  ideas  of  thofe  times,  coiiceming  the  fpirits 
of  the  deceafed,  were  not  fo  gloomy  and  difagreeable,  as 
thofe  of  fucceeding  ages.  Tlie  fpirits  of  women,  it  was 
fuppofed,  retained  that  beauty,  which  they  poffcfiVd  while 
living,  and  tranfported  tiiemfelves,  from  place  to  place, 
with  that  gliding  motion,  which  Homer  afcribes  to  the 
gods.  The  descriptions  which  poets,  lefs  ancient  than 
Offian,  have  left  us  of  thofe  beautiful  figures,  that  appeared 
fometime  on  the  hills,  are  elegant  and  pidurefque.  They 
compare  them  to  the  ra'in-how  on  jireams  :  or  tbe  gild- 
ing of  fim-beains  en  the  hills, 

A  chief  who  lived  three  centuries  ago,  returning  from 
the  war,  undcrftood  that  his  wife  or  midrcfs  was  dead. 
The  bard  introduces  liim  fpeaking  the  following  fciiloquv, 
when  he  came,  within  fight  of  the  place,  where  he  had  left 
her,  at  his  departure. 

"  My  foul  darkens  in  forrow.  I  behold  not  the  fmoke 
of  my  hall.  No  gray  dog  bounds  at  my  ftreams.  Silence 
dwells  rn  the  valley  of  trees. 

"  Is  that  a  rain-bow  on  Crunath  ?  It  flies  :  and  the 
iky  is  dark.  Again,  thou  moveft,  bright  on  the  heath, 
thou  fun-beam  clothed  in  a  fliower  !  Ha  1  it  is  ilie,  my 
love  :    her  gliding  courfe  on  the  bofom  of  winds  1" 

In  fucceeding  times  the  beaut v  of  Ros-crana  palTed  into 
a  proverb  ;  and  the  highefl  compliment,  tliat  could  be  paid 
to  a  womaTi^  was  to  compare  her  perfon  with  the  daughter 
of  Cormac. 

'S  tu  fein  an  Ros-crana. 
Siol  Chormacc  na  n'ioma  Ian. 
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with  my  people,  agalnft  the  ridgy  foe.  Alnecma  fled. 
Colc-ulla  fell.     Fingal  returned  with  fame. 

"  He  is  renowned,  O  Fillan,  who  fights,  in  the 
flrength  of  his  people.  The  bard  puifues  his  Heps, 
through  the  land  of  the  foe.  But  he  who  fights 
alone ;  few  are  his  deeds  to  other  times.  He  fhines, 
to-day,  a  mighty  light.  7'o- morrow,  he  is  low. 
One  fong  contains  his  fame.  His  name  on  one  dark 
field.  He  is  forgot,  but  where  his  tomb  fends  forth 
the  tufts  of  grafs." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  on  Mora  of  the 
Iroes.  Three  bards,  from  the  rock  of  Cormul, 
poured  down  the  pleafant  fong.  Sleep  defcended,  in 
the  found,  on  the  broad-fkirted  hoft.  Carril  returned, 
with  the  bards,  from  the  tomb  of  Dun-lora's  king, 
l^he  voice  of  morning  fiiall  not  come,  to  the  dufky 
bed  of  the  hero.  No  more  fiialt  thou  hear  the  tread 
of  roes,  around  thy  narrow  houfe. 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a  meteor  of 
night,  when  tfeey  brighten  their  fides,  with  its  light, 
along  the  heaving  fea :  fo  gathered  Erin,  sround  the 
>leaming  form  of  Atha's  king.  He,  tall  in  the 
Tiidft,  carelefs  lifts,  at  times,  his  fpear :  as  fwells  or 
"alls  the  found  of  Fonar's  d;{lant  liarp.     Near*  him 

Vol.  II.  F  leaned, 

*  In  order  to  rliuftrate  this  palTage,  I  fliall  give,  here, 
he  hiflory  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  I  have  gathered  it 
rom  other  poems.  The  nation  of  the  Fir-bolg  who  in- 
labited  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  being  originally  defcended 
rom  the  Belgz,  who  pofTeffed  the  fouth  and  fouth-wefl: 
oaft  of  Britain,  kept  up,  for  many  ages,  an  amicable  cor- 
efpondence  with  their  mother-country;  and  fent  aid  to 
be  BrltiOi  Beigs,  when  they  were  preffed  by  the  Romans 
r  other  new-comers  from  the  continent.  Cjn-mor,  king 
f  Inis-huna,  (that  part  of  South-Britain  v;hich  is  over 
gainft  the  Lifli  coaft)  being  attacked,  by  what  enemy  is 
ot  mentioned,  fent  for  aid  to  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  the 
left  potent  chief  of  the  Fir-bolg.  Cairbar  difpatched  his 
rother  Cathmor  to  the  afliftance  of  Gonmor,     Cathmor, 

-    after 
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leaned,  againft  a  rock,  Sul-malla*  of  blue  eyes,  th 
white-bofomed  daughter  of  Conmor  king  of  Inis 
huna.  To  his  aid  came  blue-fhielded  Cathmor,  ant 
rolled  his  foes  away.  Sul-malla  beheld  him  ftatel' 
\n  the  hall  of  fearts ;  nor  carelefs  rolled  the  eyes  o 
Cathmor  on  the  long-haired  maid. 

The  third  day  arofe,  and  Fithil^  came  from  Erir 
of  the  fbreams.  He  told  of  the.  lifting  up  of  tht 
iliieldj   on   Alorven,   and  the  danger  of  redhairec 

Cairbar 

after  various  vicliTitucles  of  fortune,  put  an  end  to  the  war 
by  the  total. defeat  ot  the  enemies  of  Inls-liuna,  and  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  the  refidence  of  Con-mor.  There 
at  a  feaft,  Sul-malla,  the  daughter  of  Conmor,  fell  defpe- 
rately  In  love  with  Cathmor,  who,  before  her  paffion  uas 
difclokd,  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  his  brother  Cairbar, 
upon  the  news  of  the  Intended  expedition  of  Fingal,  to 
re-cftablifli  the  family  of  Conar  on  the  Iridi  throne.  The 
wind  being  contrary,  Cathmor  remained,  for  three  days, 
in  a  neighbouring  bay,  during  which  time  Sul-malla  dii- 
guifed  herfelf,  in  the  habit  of  a  young  warrior,  and  came 
to  offer  him  her  fervice,  in  the  war.  Cathmor  accepted  of 
ths  propofal,  failed  for  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Ulfler  a 
few  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar. 

*  Sul-malla,  fioiily  rolling  ejes,  Caon-mor,  mild 
and  tall.     Inis-liuna,  green  tjland, 

t  Fitbil,  an  inferior  bard.  It  may  cither  be  taken 
licre  for  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  or  in  the  literal  fenfc, 
as  the  bards  were  the  licralds  and  meflcngers  of  thofe  times. 
Cathmor,  it  is  probable,  was  abfcnt,  when  the  rebellion  of 
his  brother  Cairbar,  and  the  aflaflination  of  Cormac,  king; 
of  Ireland,  happened.  The  traditions,  which  are  handedu 
down  with  the  poem,  fay  that  Cathmor  and  his  follovvcrsi; 
had  only  arrived,  from  Inis-huna,  three  days  before  the 
death  of  Cairbar,  which  fuiliciently  clears  Ills  characlcr 
from  any  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  the  confplracy, 
with  his  brothtr. 

\  The  ceremony  which  was  ufcd  by  Fingal,  when  he 
prepared  for  sn  expedition,  is  related,  by  Offian,  in  one . 
of  his  Icffer   poems,     A  bard,   at  midnight,  went  to  the ' 
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Cairbar.  Cathmor  raifed  the  fail  at  Cluba;  but  the 
winds  were  in  other  lands.  Three  days  he  remained 
on  the  coafl-,  and  turned  his  eyes  on  Conmor's  halls. 
He  remembered  the  daughter  of  Grangers,  and  his 
Ijigh  arofe.  Now  when  the  winds  awaked  the  wave  : 
from  the  hill  came  a  youth  in  arms  j  to  lift  the  fword 
with  Cathmor  in  his  echoing  field.  It  was  the  white- 
armed  Sul-malla :  fecrct  ihe  dwelt  beneath  her  hel- 
met. Her  fieps  were  in  the  path  of  the  king ;  on 
him  her  blue  eyes  rolled  with  joy,  when  he  lay  by 
his  roaring  ftreams.  f]ut  Cathmor  thought,  that, 
»cn  Lumon,  fhe  ftill  purfued  the  roes :  or  fair  on  a 
•rock,  itretchcd  her  white  hand  to  the  wind  ;  to  feel 
its  courfe  from  Inis-fail  the  green  dwelling  of  her 
love.  He  had  promifed  to  return,  with  his  white- 
bofomed  fails.  The  maid  is  near  tliee,  king  of  Atha, 
leaning  on  her  rock. 

The  tall  forms  oi  the  chiefs  flood  around  :  all  but 

dark-browed  Foldath*.     He  ftood  beneath  a  tree, 

F  2  rolled 

hall,  where  the  tribes  feaRed  upon  foleiTin  occafions*  raifed 
the  <t;'ar-/c7z^,-and  thrice  called  the  fpiriis  of  their  deceafed 
rftors  to  come,  on  their  clouds^  to  behold  the  actions 
of  their  children.  He  then  fixed  the  Jh'ield  of  Treiimor^ 
on  a  tree  on  the  rock  of  Selma,  flriking'  it,  at  times,  with 
the  bluHt  end  of  a  fpear,  and  finging  the  war-fong  between. 
'J'hus  he  did,  f-.r  three  fuccefiive  nights,  and  in  the  mean 
jtime,  meirengers  were  difpatched  to  convene  the  tribes  •,  or, 
^s  Offian  exprefles  it,  to  cjll  them  from  ail  their 
\Brcar.u.  This  phrafe  alludes  to  the  fituatlon  of  the  re- 
sidences of  the  clans,  which  v/ere  generally  fixed  in  valleys, 
[where  the  torrents  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  were 
Icollected   into   one  body,  and   became    hirge  f  reams  or 

■Ivers.      The  lifting  iif  of  the  fneld,  was  the  phrafe  for 

jccrlnning  a  war. 

*  Ihe  furly  attitude  of  Foldath  is  a  proper  preamble  to 

lis  after  behaviour.  Chaffed  with  the  difappolntment  of 
phe  viftory  which  he  promifed  himlelf,  he  becomes  paffion- 
jate  and  over-bearliig.     The  quarrel  which  fuccecds  between 

him 
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rolled  into  his  haughty  foul.  His  bufliy  hair  whiftles 
in  wind.  At  times,  burfts  the  hum  of  a  fong.  He 
ftruck  the  tree,  at  length,  in  wrath ;  and  rufhed  be- 
fore the  king.  Calm  and  ftately,  to  the  beam  of  the 
oak,  arofe  the  form  of  young  Hidalla.  His  hair  falls 
round  liis  blulhing  cheek,  in  wreaths  of  waving 
light.  Soft  was  his  voice  in  CJon-ra*,  in  the  valley 
of  his  fathers ;  when  he  touched  the  harp,  in  the 
hall,  near  his  roaring  fireams. 

"  King  of  Erin,"  faid  the  youth,  "  now  is  the 
time  of  feafls.  Bid  the  voice  of  bards  arife,  and 
roll  the  night  away.  7  he  foul  returns,  from  fong, 
more  terrible  to  war.  Darknefs  fettles  on  Inis-fail :  ' 
from  hill  to  hill  bend  the  fkirtcd  clouds.  Far  and 
gray,  on  the  heath,  t)ie  dreadful  flrides  of  ghofls  are 
feen  :  the  ghofts  of  thofc  who  fell  bend  forward  to 
their  fong.  Bid  thou  tiie  harps  to  rife,  and  brighten 
the  dead,  on  their  wandering  b'afts." 

"  Be  a]]  the  dead  forgot,"  faid  Foldath's  burning 
wrath.  ''  Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field,  and  fhall  I  hear 
the  fong  ?  Yet  w^as  not  my  courfe  harmlefs  in  battle: 
blood  was  a  Aream  around  my  iteps.  But  the  feeble 
were  behind  me,  and  the  foe  has  efcaped  my  fword. 
in  Clon-ra's  vale  touch  thou  the  harp;  let  Dura 
anfwer  to  thy  voice;  while  fome  maid  looks,  from 
the  v»?ood,  on  thy  long,  yellow  locks.  Fly  from 
Lubar's  echoing  plain  ;  it  is  the  field  of  heroes." 

"  King  of  l^mora  f,"  Malrhos  faid,  "  it  is  thine 
to  lead  in  war.  7  hou  art  a  fire  to  our  eyes,  on  the 
dark-brown  field.     Like  a  blaft  thou  haft  paft  over 

hofts, 

him  and  Malthcs  was,  no  doubt,  introduced  by  the  poet, 
to  raiie  the  charafler  of  Cathmor  whofe  fuperior  worch 
fiiincs  forth,  in  his  manly  manner  of  ending  the  difference 
between  the  chiefs. 

*  Claon-ri'.th,  ivind'ivg  field.  The  th  arc  feldom  pro- 
nounced audibly  in  the  Galic  language. 

+  This  fpeech  ot  Malthos  is,  throughout,  a  fcvere  re- 
primand to  the  bluftering  behaviour  of  Foldath. 
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hofts,  and  laid  them  low  in  bfood ;  but  who  has 
heard  thy  words  returning  from  the  field  r  The 
wratliful  delight  in  death :  their  remembrance  refts 
on  the  wounds  of  their  fpear.  Strife  is  folded  m  their 
thoughts  :  their  words  are  ever  heard.  Thy  courfe, 
chief  of  Moma,  was  like  a  troubled  ftream.  l^he 
dead  were  rolled  on  thy  path  :  but  others  alio  lift  the 
fpear.  We  were  not  feeble  behind  thee,  but  the  foe 
was  flrong." 

1  he  king  beheld  the  rifing  rage,  and  bending  for- 
ward of  either  chief :  for  half-unfheathed,  they  held 
their  fwords,  and  rolled  their  filent  eyes.  Now 
would  they  have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  had  not  the 
wrath  of  Cathmor  burned.  He  drew  his  fword  :  it 
gleamed  through  night,    to   the   high-flaming   oak. 

Sons  of  pride,"  faid  the  king,  "aliay  your  fvselling 
fouls.  Retire  in  night.  Why  fhould  my  rage  anfe? 
Should  I  contend  with  both  in  arms  ?  it  is  no  time 
for  llrife.  Retire,  ye  clouds  at  my  feaft.  Awake 
my  foul  no  more. 

Tliey  funk  from  the  king  on  either  fide;  like* 
two  columns  of  morning  mifl,  when  the  fun  rifes, 
betv\een  them,  on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their 
rolling  on  either  fide;  each  towards  its  reedy  pool. 

Silent  fat  the  chiefs  at  the  feafl.  They  looked,  at 
times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he  ilrode,  on  his  rock, 
imidil  his  fettling  foul,  l^he  hofl  lay,  at  length,  011 
F  3  the 

^  The  poet  could  fcarcely  find,  in  all  nature,  a  com- 
sarifon  fo  favourable  as  this  to  the  fuperiority  of  G.uhmor 
)ver  his  two  chiefs.  I^lhall  iiluftrate  this  paflage  with 
mother  from  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  poem,  juft  now  in 
hands.^  "  As  the  fun  is  above  the  vapours,  which  his 
aeams  have  ralfcd  ;  io  is  the  j'cul  of  the  king  above  the 
bns  of  fear.  They  roll  dark  below  him  ;  he  rejoices  in 
:he  robe  of  his  beams.  But  when  feeble  deeds  v.ander  on 
:he  'oul  of  the  kirg,  he"  is  a  darkened  fun  lol-ed  along  the 
ky  ;  tne  valiey  ':  fad  below;  fic'^crs  wither  beneath  th& 
Lops  of  the  i.ighu" 
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the  field  :  fleep  defcended  on  Mol-!ena.  The  voice 
cf  Fonsr  rofe  alone,  beneath  his  diflant  tree.  It 
rofe  in  the  praifc  of  Catlimor  Ton  of  Larthon*  of 
Lumon.  But  Cathmordid  not  hear  his  praife.  He 
lay  at  the  roar  of  a  ftream.  The  rufthng  breeze  of 
night  flew  over  his  whiitling  locks. 

Caiibar  came  to  his  dreams,  half-feen  from  his 
low-hung  cloud.  Joy  rofe  darkly  in-his  face:  he 
had  heard  the  fong  of  Carril  f.  '  A  blaft  fuftained  his 

dark- 

*  Lear-tbon,  fea-iva'ce^  the  name  of  the  chief  cf  that 
colony  of  the  Fir-bolg,  which  firft  migrated  into  Ireland. 
Larthcn's  firft  fettlemcnt  in  that  country  is  related  in  the 
fcventh  book.  He  was  the  anceftor  of  CathiTior  ;  and  is 
here  called  hartbon  rj  Lumon,  from  a  high  hill  of  that 
name  in  Inis-huna,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Fir-bolg.  The 
poet  preferves  the  character  of  Cathmor  throughout.  He 
had  mentioned,  in  the  firft  book,  the  averfion  ot  that  chief 
to  praife,  and  W'e  find  him  here  lying  at  the  fide  of  a 
flream,  that  the  noiie  of  i-t  might  drown  the  voice  of 
Fonar,  who,  according  to  the  cuftcm  of  the  times,  fung 
his  eulogium  in  his  evening  fong.  Though  other  chiefs, 
as  well  as  Cathmor,  might  be  averfe  to  iiear  their  own 
praife,  we  find  it  the  univerfaJ  policy  of  the  times,  to  allow 
the  bards  to  be  as  extravagant  as  they  pleafed  in  their  en- 
comiums on  the  leaders  of  armies,  in  the  prefcnce  of  their 
people.  The  vulgar,  who  had  no  great  ability  to  judge 
for  themfelves,  received  th.e  charaAcrs  of  their  princes, 
entirely  \ipon  the  faith  of  th.e  bards. 

t  Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  by  the  orders  of  Gfiian,  . 
fung  the  funeral  elegy  at  the  tomb  of  Calrbar.     See  the  | 
fecond  book,  tov/ards  the  er.d.    In  all  the  poems  cf  Offian,  1 
the  vifit  of  ghcfls,   to  their  living  friends,  are  fhort,  and!  ' 
thtir  language   cbfcure,  both  vliich  circumflances  tend  to 
throw  a  lolemn  gloom  on  theie  fupernatural  fcenes.     To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  fpccch  of  the  ghoft  of  Cairbar, 
he  foretells  the  death  of  Caihmor,  by  cniimerr.ilng  thofc 
figrals  which,  according  to  tlie  opinion  of  the  times,  pre- 
ceded   the  death   of  a  pcrlon  renowned.     It  was  thought 
that  the  ghcfts  of  dcceafed  bards  fung,  for  three  nights 

preceding 
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dark-fkirted  cloud;  which  he  feized  in  the  bofom  of 
night,  as  he  rofe,  with  his  fame,  towards  his  airy 
ha^l.  Half-mixed  with  the  noife  of  the  rtream,  he 
poured  his  feeble  words. 

"  Joy  meet  the  foul  of  Cathmor:  his  voice  was 
heard  on  Moi-kna.  The  bard  gave  his  fong  to 
Cairbar :  he  travels  on  the  wind.  My  form  is  m  my 
father's  hall,  like  ihe  gliding  of  a  terrible  light,  which 
winds  through  the  defart,  in  a  ftormy  night.  No 
bard  fliall  be  wanting  at  thy  tomb,  when  thou  art 
lowly  laid.  The  fons  of  fong  love  the  valiant. 
Cathmor,  thy  name  is  a  pleafant  gale.  The  mourn- 
ful founds  arife  !  On  Lubar's  field  there  is  a  voice  ! 
Louder  ftill  ye  fliadowy  ghofls  !  the  dead  were  full  of 
fame.  Shrilly  fwells  the  feeble  found.  The  rougher 
blaft  alone  is  heard!  Ah,  foon  is  Cathmor  low!" 
Rolled  into  himfelf  he  flew,  wide  on  the  bolom  of 
his  blaft.  The  old  oak  felt  his  departure,  and  ihook 
its  whiftling  head.  The  king  ftarted  from  reft,  and 
took  his  deathful  fpear.  He  lifts  his  eyes  around. 
He  fees  but  dark-flcirted  night. 

"  It*  was  the  voice  of  the  king;  but  now  his 
form  is  gone.  Unmarked  is  your  path  in  the  air,  ye 
children  of  the  night.  Often,  like  a  reflected  beam, 
are  ye  feen  in  the  defart  wild  ;  but  ye  retire  in  your 
blafts  before  our  fteps  approach.  Go  then,  ye  feeble 
race  !  knowledge  with  you  there  is  none.  Your  joys 
are  weak,  and  like  the  dreams  of  our  reft,  or  the 

light- 
preceding  the  death  (near  the  place  where  his  touib  was  to 
be  raifed)  round  an  unfubftantial  figure  which  rcprefented 
the  body  of  the  perfon  who  was  to  die. 

*  Ihc  foiilcquy  of  Cathmor  abounds  with  that  mag- 
nanimity and  love  of  fame  which  conftitute  the  hero. 
Though  ftaggered  at  firft  with  the  prediction  of  Cairbar's 
ghoft,  he  focn  comforts  himfelf  with  the  agreeable  profpecl 
of  his  future  renown  ;  and  like  Achilles,  prefers  :•.  Ihor^ 
and  j^Iorious  life,  to  an  cbfcure  length  of  years  in  retirement' 
and  eafe. 
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light-winged  thought  that  flies  acrofs  the  foul.  Shall 
Cathmor  foon  be  low  ?  DarkJy  laid  in  his  narrow 
houfe  ?  where  no  morning  comes  with  her  half- 
opened  eyes.  Away,  thou  (hade  !  to  fight  is  mincy 
all  further  thought  away  !  I  ru(h  forth,  on  eagle 
wings,  to  feize  my  beam  of  fame.  In  the  lonely 
vale  of  ftreams,  abides  the  little  *  foul.  Years  roll 
on,  feafons  return,  but  he  is  ftill  unknown.  In  a 
blaft  comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays  his  gray  head  low. 
His  ghort  is  rolled  on  the  vapour  of  the  fenny  field. 
Its  courfe  is  never  on  hills,  or  mofly  vales  of  wind. 
So  fhall  not  Cathmor  depart,  no  boy  in  the  field  was 
he,   who   only   marks   the  bed  of'  roesj    upon  the- 

echoing 

*  From  this  pafiage  we  learn  in  what  extreme  contempt 
an  indolent  and  unwailike  life  was  held  in  thofe  days  o£ 
heroifm.  Whatever  a  philofopiier  may  fay,  in  praife  of 
quiet  and  retirement,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  buc  they 
weaken  and  dcbafe  the  human  mind.  "When  the  faculties 
of  the  foul  are  not  exerted,  they  lofe  their  vigour,  and 
low  and  eircumfcribed  notions  take  the  place  of  noble  and 
enlarged  ideas.  A6lion,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  vicifTi*  , 
tudes  of  fortime  which  attend  it,  call  forth,  by  turns,  all 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and,  by  exercifmg,  ftrcngthen 
them.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  great  and  opulent  ftates, 
when  property  and  indolence  are  fecured  to  individuals, 
we  felciom  meet  with  that  ftrength  of  mind  which  is  fo 
common  in  a  nation,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  It 
is  a  curious,  but  juft  obfervation  ;  that  great  kingdoms 
feldom  produce  great  charadcrs.  which  muft  be  altogether 
attributed  to  that  indolence  and  diflipation,  which  are  the 
infperable  companions  of  too  much  property  and  fecurity.- 
Kome,  it  is  certain,  had  more  real  great  men  within  it, 
when  its  power  was  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
Latium,  than  when  its  dominion  extended  over  all  tlie 
known  world  ;  and  one  petty  ftate  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy 
had,  perhaps,  as  much  genuine  fpirit  in  it,  as  the  two 
Britini  kingdoms  united.  As  a  ftatc,  we  are  much  more 
powerful  than  our  anceftors,  but  we  would  lofe  by  com- 
paring individuals  with  ^hcm. 
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echoing  hills.  My  ilTuing  forth  was  with  kings,  and 
my  joy  in  dreadful  plains  :  where  broken  hofts  are 
away,  like  feas  before  the  wind." 

So  fpoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brightening  in  his 
rifing  foul :  valour,  like  a  pleafant  flame,  is  gleaming 
within  his  breaft.  Stately  is  his  flride  on  the  heath  : 
the  beam  of  eaft  is  poured  around.  He  fiw  his  gray 
hoft  on  the  iield,  wide-fpreading  their  ridges  in  light. 
He  rejoiced,  like  a  fpirit  of  heav.en,  whofe  fteps  come 
forth  on  his  feas,  when  he  beholds  them  peaceful 
round,  and  all  the  winds  are  laid.  But  foon  he 
awakes  the  waves,  and  rolls  them  large  to  fome 
echoing  coaft. 

On  the  rufhy  bank  of  a  ftream,  flept  the  daughter 
of  Inis-huna.  The  helmet  had  fallen  from  her  head. 
Her  dreams  w^re  in  the  lands  of  her  fathers.  There 
morning  was  on  the  field  :  gray  ftreams  leapt  down 
from  the  rocks ;  the  breezes,  in  Ihadowy  waves,  fly 
over  the  rufliy  fields.  There  is  the  found  that  pre- 
pares for  the  chafe ;  atid  the  m.cving  of  warriors  from 
the  hall.  But  tall  above  the  reft  is  the  hero  of 
ftreamy  Atha :  he  bends  his  eye  of  love  on  Sul- 
malla,  from  his  ftately  fteps.  She  turns,  with  pride, 
her  face  away,  and  carelefs  bends  the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dream.s  of  the  maid  when  Atha*s 
warrior  came.  He  faw  her  fair  face  before  him,  in 
the  midft  of  her  wandering  locks.  He  knew  the 
maid  of  Lumon.  What  fhould  Cathmor  do  ?  His 
ligh  arofe  :  his  tears  came  down.  But  ftraight  he 
turned  away.  "  This  is  no  time,  king  of  Atha,  to 
wake  thy  fecret  foul.  The  battle  is  rolled  before 
thee,  like  a  troubled  ftream.'' 

He  firuck  that  warning  bofs*,  wherein  dwelt  the 
voice  of  war.     Erin  rofe  around  him  like  the  found 

of 

*  In  order  to  underftand  this  paffage,  it  is  neceffary  to 
look  to  the  defcription  of  Cathmor's  fliield  which  the  poet 
has  given  us  in  the  feventh  book.     This  lliield  had  feveu 

principal 
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of  eagle-wings,  Sul-malla  ftarted  from  fleep,  in  he. 
difordered  locks.  She  feized  the  helmet  from  earth, 
and  trembled  in  her  place.  "  Why  Ihould  they 
know  in  Erin  of  the  daughter  of  Inis-huna  :*'  for  Oie 
remembered  the  race  of  kings,  and  the  pride  of  her 
foul  arofe.  Her  fteps  are  behind  a  rock,  by  tlie  blue- 
winding  ftream*  of  a  vale:  where  dwelt  the  dark- 
brown  hind  ere  yet  the  war  arofe.  Thither  came  the 
voice  of  Cathmor,  at  times,  to  Sul-malla's  ear. 
Her  foul  is  darkly  fad  ;  (lie  pours  her  words  on  wind. 
"  The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed:  they  are 
rolled  away  from  my  foul.  I  hear  not  the  chafe  in 
my  land.  I  am  concealed  in  the  fkirts  of  war.  I 
look  forth  from  my  cloud,  but  no  beam  appears  to 
light  my  path.  I  behold  my  warrior  low ;  for  the 
broad-lhielded  king  is  near;  he  that  overcomes  in 
dangers  Fingal  of  the  fpears.  Spirit  of  departed 
Conmor,  are  thy  fteps  on  the  bofom  of  winds  ? 
Comeft  thou,  at  times,  to  other  lands,  father  of  fad 
Sul-malla !  Thou  doft  come,  for  I  have  heard  thy 
voice  at  night ;  while  yet  I  rofe  on  the  wave  to 
Ibeamy  Inis-fail.     1  he  ghoft  of  fathers,  they  fay  f, 


principal  boiTes,  the  found  of  each  of  which,  when  Aruck 
with  a  fpcar,  conveyed  a  particular  order  from  the  king  to  ■ 
his  tribes.     The  found  of  one  of  them,  as  here,  was  the 
fjgnal  for  the  army  to  affemble, 

*  This  was  not  tlie  valley  of  Lona  to  which  Sul-malla, 
afterwards  retired. 

+  Con-mor,  the  father  of  Sul-malla,  was  killed  in  thit 
war,  from  whlrh  Cathmor  delivered  Inis-huna.  Lorniar 
his  fon  fucceeded  Conmor.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
times,  when  a  perfon  was  reduced  to  a  pitch  of  mifery, 
which  could  admit  of  no  alleviation,  that  the  ghofls  of 
his  anceftors  called  lis  fcul  anvay.  I'his  fiipernatural 
kind  of  death  was  called  the  voice  of  the  dead;  and  is 
believed  by  the  fuperftitious  vulgar  to  this  day. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world,  pf-rhap?.,  who  gave 
jtiorc  univerfal  credit  to  apparitions,  and  tiie  viHts  ol   the.- 

ghofls 
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can  feize  the  fouls  of  their  race,  while  they  behold 
them  lonely  in  the  midft  of  woe.  Call  me,  my 
father,  when  the  king  is  low  on  earth;  for  then  I 
ihall  be  lonely  in  the  midft  of  woe.'* 


TEMORA : 


gliofts  of  th«  deceafcd  to  their  friends,  than  the  common 
highlanders.  This  is  to  be  attributed  as  much,  at  leaft,  to 
the  Situation  of  the  country  they  poffefs,  as  to  that  credu- 
lous difpofition  which  diftinguiflics  an  unenlightened  people. 
As  their  bufinefs  was  feeding  of  cattle,  in  dax-k  and  ex- 
tenfivc  defarts,  fo  their  journeys  lay  over  wide  and  unfre- 
quented heaths,  where,  often,  they  were  obliged  to  fleep 
in  the  open  air,  amldft  the  wluftling  of  winds,  and  roar 
of  water-falls.  The  gloomlnefs  of  the  fcenes  around  them 
was  apt  to  beget  that  melancholy  difpoiition  of  mind, 
which  moft  readily  receives  impreffions  of  the  extraordi- 
nary and  fupernatural  kind.  Falling  afleep  in  this  gloomy 
mood,  and  their  dreams  being  dlfturbed  by  the  noife  of 
the  elements  around,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  they 
thought  they  heard  the  "joice  of  the  dead.  This  voice 
of  the  deady  however,  was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a 
flirlller  whlflle  of  the  winds  in  an  old  tree,  or  in  the  chinks 
of  a  neighbouring  rock.  It  is  to  this  caufe  I  afcribe  thofe 
'  many  and  improbable  tales  of  ghofts,  which  we  meet  with 
in  the  highlands :  for,  in  other  refpcifls,  we  do  not  find 
tliat  the  highlanders  are  more  credulous  than  their  neigh- 
bours. 


T    E    xVI    O    R    A: 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
OlTian,  after  a  fliort  addrefs  to  the  harp  of  Cona,  defcribes 
the  arrangement  of  both  armies  on  either  fide  of  the  river 
Lubar.  Fingal  gives  the  command  to  Fillan:  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  orders  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  hand  in  the  preceding  battle,  to  affift  him 
with  his  counfel.  The  army  of  the  Fir-bolg  is  commanded 
by  Foldath.  The  general  onfet  is  defcribed.  The  great 
aAions  of  Fillan.  He  kills  Rothmar  and  Culmin.  But  when 
Fingil  conquers,  in  one  wing,  Foldath  prelTes  hard  on  the 
other.  He  wounds  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Diithno,  and  puts 
the  whole  wing  to  flight.  Dermid  deliberates  with  him. elf, 
and,  at  laft,  refolves  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  Fci- 
dath,  by  engaging  him  in  fingle  combat.  When  the  two 
chiefs  were  approaching  towards  one  another,  Fillan  came 
fuddenly  to  the  relief  of  Dernrd;  engaged  Foldath,  and 
killed  him.  The  behaviour  of  iVIalthos  towards  the  fallen 
Foldath.  Fillan  puts  the  whole  army  of  the  Fir-bolg  to 
flight.  The  book  doles  with  an  addrefs  to  C'atho,  the 
mother  of  that  hero. 


THOU  dweller  between  the  fhields  that  hang  on 
high  in  Offian's  hall,  defcend  from  thy  piace, 
O  harp,  and  let  rae  hear  thy  voice.  Son  of  Aipin," 
ftrike  the  ftring ;  thou  muft  awake  the  foul  of  the 
bard.  The  murmur  of  Lora's*  ftream  has  rolled 
the  tale  away.  I  ftand  in  the  cloud  of  years :  few 
Vol,  II.  G  are 

*  Lora  is  often  mentioned  ;  It  was  a  fmall  and  rapid 
ircam  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma.  There  is  no  veftige 
)f  this  name  now  remaining  ;  though  it  appears  from  a 
^cry  old  fong,  which  the  translator  has  feen,  that  one  of 
;he  fmall  rivers  on  the  north-weft  coaft  was  called  Lcra 
bmc  centuries  ago. 
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are  its  openings  towards  the  part,  and  when  the  vifion 
comes  it  is  but  dim  and  dark.  I  hear  thee,  harp  of 
Cona ;  my  foul  returns,  h'ke  a  breeze,  which  the  fun 
brings  back  to  the  vale,  where  dwelt  the  luzv  mid. 

Lubar*  is  bright  before  me,  in  the  windings  of  its 
vale.  On  either  iide,  on  their  hills,  rife  the  tall 
forms  of  the  kings ;  their  people  are  poured  around 
tliem,  bending  forward  to  their  words  ;  as  if  their 
fathers  fpoke,  defccnding  from  their  winds.  But  the 
kings  were  like  two  rocks  in  the  midii,  each  with  its 
dark  head  cf  pines,  when  they  are  fecn  in  the  defart, 
above  low- filling  mift.  High  on  their  face  are 
(treams,  which  fpresd  their  foam  on  blafts. 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  poured  Erin,  like 
the  found  of  flame.  Wide  tb.ey  came  down  to 
Lubar;  before  them  is  tlie  ftride  of  Foldath.  But 
Ccthrnor  retired  to  his  hill,  beneath  his  bending  oaks. 
The  tumbling  of  a  llream  is  near  the  king  :  he  lifts, 
at  times,  his  gleaming  fpear.  it  was  a  flame  to  his 
people,  in  the  midd  of  war.     Near  him  fl:ocd  the 

daughter 

*  From  fcveral  pafTagcs  in  the  poem,  we  may  form  a 
diftin6l  idea  cf  the  icene  of  the  a<5lion  of  Temora.  At  a 
fmall  difiance  from  one  aiiotlier  rofe  the  hills  of  Mora  and 
Lona  :  the  firll  j)o{re{red  by  Firgal,  the  fccond  by  the  army 
of  Cathmor.  Through  the  niter  mediate  plain  ran  tlie 
fmall  river  Lubar,  on  the  banks  of  vvhich  all  the  battles 
were  fought,  excepting  that  bttween  Cairbar  and  Ofcar, 
related  in  the  nrft  book.  I'his  laO  mentioned  engagement 
happened,  to  the  north  of  the  hill  of  Mora,  of  wliiih 
Fingal  took  pcflcfrion,  after  the  army  cf  Cairbar  fell  back 
to  that  of  Cathmor.  At  fome  diftance,  but  within  fight 
of  Mora,  towards  the  weft,  Lubar  ifTued  from  the  moun- 
tain of  Crommal,  and  after  a  fliort  courfe  through  th,e 
plain  of  Moi-lena,  difchargcd  itfelt  into  the  fca  near  th.c 
f  eld  of  battle.  Behind  the  mountain  of  Crommal  ran  the 
fiuall  flream  of  Lcvath,  on  the  banks  of  which  Ferad-artho, 
the  fon  of  Cairbre,  the  only  perfon  remaining  of  the  rate 
of  Conan,  lived  concealed  in  a  cave,  duiiug  the  iilurpation 
of  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul. 
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daughter  of  Con-mor,  leaning  on  her  rock.  She  did 
not  rejoice  over  the  ftrife :  her  foul  delighted  not  in 
blood.  A  valley  *  fpreads  green  behind  tlie  hill, 
with  its  three  blue  ftreains.  The  fun  is  there  in 
filence;  and  the  dun  inountain-roes  come  down. 
On  thefe  are  turned  the  eyes  of  Inis-huna's  white- 
bofomed  maid. 

P'ingal  beheld,  on  high,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul : 
he  faw  tlie  deep  rolling  of  Erin,  on  the  darkened 
plain.  He  llruck  that  warning  bofs,  which  bids  the 
people  obey ;  when  he  fends  his  cliiefs  before  them, 
to  the  field  of  renown.  Wide  role  their  fpears  to  the 
fun ;  their  echoing  fliields  reply  around.  Fear,  like 
a  vapor,  did  not  wind  among  the  hoil :  for  he,  the 
king,  was  near,  the  ftrength  of  lireamy  iVIorven, 
Giadnefs  brightened  the  hero,  we  heard  his  words  of 
joy, 

■"  Like  the  coming  forth  of  winds,  is  the  found  of 
Mor\en's  fons  !  They  are  mountain  waters,  deter- 
mined in  their  courfe.  Hence  is  Fingal  renowned, 
and  his  name  in  other  lands.  He  was  not  a  lonely 
beam  in  dinger ;  for  your  fleps  were  always  near. 
But  never  was  I  a  dreadful  form,  in  your  prefence, 
darkened  into  wrath.  My  voice  was  no  thunder  to 
your  ears :  mine  eyes  fent  forth  no  death.  When 
the  haughty  appeared,  I  beheld  them  not.  They 
were  forgot  at  my  feafts :  like  mifl  they  melted  away, 
A  young  beam  is  before  you  :  few  are  his  paths  to 
vi^ar.  They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant :  defend  my 
dark-haired  fon.  Bring  him  back  with  joy  :  Here- 
after he  may  ftand  alone.  His  form  is  like  his  fa- 
thers :  his  foul  is  a  fiame  of  their  fire.  Son  of  car- 
borne  Morn:,  move  behind  the  fon  of  Clatho :  let 
thy  voice  reach  his  ear,  from  t!ie  ikirts  o(  war.  Not 
G  2  unobferved 

*  It  was  to  this  valley  Snl-mnlla  reilred,  Juring  the  lall 
and  declfive  battle  between  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  It  is 
defcribed  in  the  ieventh  book,  where  it  is  called  the  vale  of 
Lona,  and  the  rcudence  of  a  Druid. 
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unobferved  rolls  battle,  bcf  re  thee,  breaker  of  the 
Ihields." 

The  king  f^rode,  at  once,  away  to  Cormul's  lofty 
rock.  As,  flow,  I  lifted  my  f^eps  behind  j  came 
forward  the  ftrength  of  Gaul.  His  (hield  hung  loofe 
on  its  thong  ;  he  fpcke,  in  hafle,  to  Offian.  "  Bind  *, 
fon  of  Fingal,  this  (hick),  bind  it  high  to  the  fide  of 
Gaul.  1  he  foe  may  behold  it,  and  think  I  left  the 
fpear.  If  I  (hall  fall,  let  my  tomb  be  hid  in  the 
field ;  for  fall  I  muft  without  my  fame  :  mine  arm 
cannot  lift  the  fteel.  Let  not  Evir-choma  hear  it, 
to  blu(h  between  her  locks.  Fillan  the  mighty  be- 
hold us  3  let  us  not  forget  the  flrife.  Why  (hould 
they  come,  from  their  hills,  to  aid  our  flying  field  r'* 

He  ftrode  onward,  with  the  found  of  his  (liield. 
My  voice  purlued  him,  as  he  went.  "  Can  the  fon 
of  Morni  fall  wirhout  his  fame  in  Erin  ?  But  the 
deeds  of  the  mighty  forfake  their  fouls  of  fire. 
They  rufh  carelefs  ever  the  fields  of  renown:  their 
words  are  never  heard."  I  rejoiced  over  the  fteps  of 
the  chief:  I  llrode  to  the  rock  of  the  king,  where  he 
fat  in  his  wandering  locks,  amidfl  the  mountain- 
wind. 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hofts,  towards  each 
other,  at  Lubar.  Here  Foldath  rofe  a  pillar  of  dark- 
nefs:  there  brightened  the  youth  of  Fillan.  Each, 
with  his  fpear  in  the  ilream,  fent  forth  the  voice  of 
war.  Gaul  ftruck  the  (hield  of  Morven :  at  once 
they  plunge  in  battle.  Steel  poured  its  gleam  on 
fleel :  like  the  fall  cf  dreams  (hone  the  field,  when 
they  mix  their  foam  together,  from  two  dark-browed 
rocks.  Behold  he  comes  the  fon  of  fame :  he  lays 
the  people  low  !  Death  fits  on  blafts  around  him  1 
Warriors  (Irew  thy  paths,  O  Fillan  ! 

Rothmar 

*  It  is  nccefTary  to  remember,  that  Gaul  was  wounded; 
which  occafions  his  requiring  here  the  aJfiltance  of  OlTian 
to  bind  his  flfield  on  his  ^\(it. 
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Rothmar  *,  the  ihield  of  warriors,  flood  between 
two  chinky  rocks.  Two  oaks,  which  winds  had 
bent  frgm  high,  fpread  their  branches  on  either  fide. 
He  rolls  his  darkening  eyes  on  Fillan,  and  filent, 
fhades  his  friends.  Fingal  faw  the  approaching  fight; 
and  all  his  foul  arofe.  But  as  the  itone  of  Loda  f 
falls,  fliook,  at  once,  from  rocking  Druman-ard, 
when  fpirits  heave  the  earth  in  their  wrath ;  fo  fell 
blue-fliielded  Rothmar. 

Near  are  the  fteps  of  Culmin ;  the  youth  came 
burning  into  tears.  Wrathful  he  cut  the  wind,  ere 
yet  he  mixed  his  ftrokes  with  Fillan.  He  had  firft 
bent  the  bow  with  Rothmar,  at  the  rock  of  his  own 
blue  ftreams.  There  they  had  marked  the  place  of 
the  roe,  as  the  fun-beam  flew  over  the  fern.  W  hy, 
G  2  fon 

*  Roth-mar,  the  found  of  the  fea  before  a  jlorm^ 
Drunjanard,  high  ridge,  Culmin,  foft-baired*  Cull- 
allin,  beautiful  locks.     Strutha,  Jireamy  river, 

t  By  the  flone  of  Loda,  as  I  have  remarked  in  my 
notes  on  fome  other  poems  of  Offian,  is  meant  a  place  of 
worfhip  among  the  Scandinavians,  Offian,  in  his  many 
expeditions  to  Orkney  and  Scandinavia,  became  acquainted 
with  fome  of  the  rites  of  the  religion  which  prevailed  irk 
thofe  countries,  and  frequently  alludes  to  them  in  his 
poems.  There  are  fome  ruins,  and  circular  pales  of  flone, 
remaining  ftill  in  Orkney,  and  the  iflands  of  Shetland, 
which  retain,  to  this  day,  the  nam.e  of  Loda  or  Loden^ 
They  feem  to  have  differed  materially,  in  their  conftru6lion, 
from  thofe  Druidical  monuments  which  remain  in  Britain, 
and  the  weftern  ifles.  The  places  of  worfhip  among  the 
Scandinavians  were  originally  rude  and  unadorned.  In 
.after  ages,  when  they  opened  a  communication  with  other 
nations,  they  adopted  their  manners,  and  built  temples. 
That  at  Upfal,  in  Sweden,  was  amazingly  rich  and  mag- 
nificent. Haquin,  of  Norway,  built  one,  near  Dron- 
theim,  little  inferior  to  the  former  ;  and  it  went  always 
under  the  name  of  Loden.  Malkt,  infrodu^i^n  i» 
"bijiorie  de  Daimemarc^ 
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fon  of  Cul-allln,  dofl  thou  rufh  on  that  beam  *  of 
light  ?  it  is  a  fire  that  conlumes.  Youth  of  Strutha 
retire.  Your  fathers  were  not  equal,  in  the  ghtter- 
ing  ftrife  of  the  field. 

^rhe  mother  of  Culmln  remains  in  the  hall ;  fhc 
looks  forth  on  blue- rolling  Strutha.  A  whirlwind 
rifes,  on  the  flream,  dark-eddying  round  the  ghoft 
of  her  fon.  His  dogsf  are  howling  in  their  place: 
his  fhield  is  bloody  in  the  hall.  "  Art  thou  fallen, 
my  fair- haired  fon,  in  Erin's  difmal  war  V 

As  a  roe,  pierced  in  fecret,  lies  panting,  by  her 
wonted  ftreams,  the  hunter  looks  over  her  feet  of 
wind,  and  remembers  her  fiately  bounding  before : 
So  lay  the  fon  of  Cul-allin,  beneath  the  eye  of  FiJlan. 
His  hair  is  rolled  in  a  little  ftream :  his  blood  wan- 
dered on  his  fhield.  Still  his  hand  held  the  fword, 
that  failed  him  in  the  day  of  his  danger.     ^^  Thou 

art 

*  The  poet,  metaphorically,  calls  Flllan  a  beam  of  lignt. 
Culmin,  mentioned  bcre,  was  the  fon  of  Clonmar,  chief  of  : 
Strutha,  by  the  beautiful  Cul-allin.     She  was  fo  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  that  fhe  is  introduced,  fre- 
quently, in  the  fimilies   and   allufions  of  ancient  poetry. 
Mar  Cbul-aluin  Strutha  nan  f.an  ;  is  a  line  of  Ofiiarj  ' 
in  another  poem  ;  i.  e,  Lo'i^ely  as  Cul-aUtn  cf  Strut bn  • 
cj  the  Jicrms. 

+  Dogs  were  thought  to  be  fenfible  of  the  death  of  their  ■ 
mailer,  let  it  happen  at  ever  fo  great  a  diflance.  It  wa» 
alfo  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  which  warriors 
left  at 'home  became  bloody,  when  they  themfelves  fell  iji 
battle.  It  was  from  thofe  figns  that  Cul-allin  is  fuppofcd 
to  underfland  that  her  fon  is  killed  ;  in  which  flie  is  con- 
firmed by  the  appearanqe  of  his  ghoft.  Her  fuddcn  and 
fliort  exclamation,  on  the  occr.uon,  is  more  aiTcdlng  than 
if  file  had  extended  her  complaints  to  a  greater  length. 
The  attitude  of  the  fallen  youth,  atid  Fillan's  reflcdions 
over  him,  are  natural  and  judicious,  and  come  forcibly 
back  on  the  mind  when  wc  confider,  that  the  fuppofed 
fituaticn  cf  the  father  of  Culmin,  was  fo  fimilar  to  that 
of  Fingal,  after  the  death  of  Fillan  hinifeif. 
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art  fallen,"  faid  Fillan,  "  ere  yet  thy  fame  was  heard. 
Thy  father  fent  thee  to  war :  and  he  expeds  to  hear 
thy  deeds.  He  is  gray,  perhaps,  at  his  ftreams, 
turning  his  dim  eyes  towards  Moi-lena.  But  thou 
flialt  not  return,  with  the  fpoil  of  the  fallen  foe." 

Fillan  poured  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him,  over 
the  echoing  heath.  Eut,  man  on  man,  fell  Morven 
before  the  dark-red  rage  cf  Foldath ;  for,  far  on  the 
iield,  he  poured  the  roar  of  half  his  tribes.  Dermid 
ftood  before  him  in  wrath  :  the  fons  of  Cona  gather 
round.  But  his  Ihield  is  cleft  by  Foldath,  and  his 
(  people  poured  .over  the  heath. 

I  7  hen  (aid  the  foe  in  his  pride,  "  They  have  fled, 
I  and  my  fame  begins.  Go,  Malthos,  and  bid  the 
;  king  to  guard  the  dark-rolhng  of  ocean ;  that  Fingal 
may  not  efcape  from  my  fword.  He  muft  lie  on 
earth.  Befide  fome  fen  (hall  his  tomb  be  feen.  It 
(hall  rife  without  a  fong.  His  ghofl  fhalJ  hover  in 
mift  over  the  reedy  pool." 

Malthos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt ;  he  rolled 
his  filent  eyes.  He  knew  the  pride  of  Foldath,  and 
looked  up  to  the  king  on  his  hill ;  then,  darkly 
turning,  he  plunged  his  fword  in  war. 

In  Clono's  *  narrow  vale,  were  bent  two  trees 
above  the  flreams,  dark  in  his  grief  ftood  Duthno's 

filent 

*  This  valley  had  its  name  from  Clono,  fon  of  Lethmal 
of  Lora,  one  of  the  anccftors  of  Dermid,  the  fon  of 
Duthno.  His  hiftory  is  thus  related  in  an  old  poem.  In 
the  days  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  king  of 
Ireland,  Clono  pafled  over  into  that  kingdom  from  Cale- 
donia, to  aid  Conar  againft  the  Fir-bolg.  Being  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  he  foon  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Sulmin,  the  young  wife  of  an  Irifh  chief.  She 
difciofed  htr  paffion,  which  was  not  properly  returned  by 
the  Caledonian.  The  lady  fickened,  through  difappcint- 
ment,  and  her  love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her 
bufband.  Fired  with  jealoufy,  he  vowed  revenge.  Clono, 
\  to  avoid  his  rage,  departed  from  Tcmora,  in  order  to  pafs 

over 
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filent  fon.  The  blood  poured  from  Ins  thigh :  his 
Ihield  lay  broken  near.  His  fpear  leaned  againft  a 
ftone ;  ^^hy,  Dermid,  why  fo  fad  ?  "  I  hear  the  roar 
of  battle.  My  people  are  alone.  My  fteps  are  flow 
on  the  heath  ;  and  no  (hield  is  mine.  Shall  he  then 
prevail  ?  It  is  then  after  Dermid  is  low  !  I  will  call 
thee  forth,  O  Foldath,  and  meet  thee  yet  in  fight." 

He  took  his  fpear,  with  dreadful  joy,  1  he  fon 
of  Morni  came.  "  Stay,  fon  of  Duthno,  (lay  thy 
fpeed  ;  thy  Ikps  are  marked  with  blood.  No  bofly 
fhield  is  thine.  Why  fhouldft  thou  fall  unarmed  ?'* 
King  of  Strumon,  give  thou  thy  Ihield.  It  has 
often  rolled  back  the  war.     I  (hall  flop  the  chief,  in 

his 

over  into  Scotland ;  and  being  benighted  in  the  valley 
mentioned  here,  he  laid  hira  down  to  deep.  Tbercy 
Lethmal  defcended  in  the  dreams  of  Clono  ;  and  told 
blm  that  danger  'was  near, 

Gboji  of  Lethmal.  "  Arife  from  thy  bed  of  mofs  ; 
fon  of  low-laid  Lethmal,  arife.  The  found  of  the  coming 
of  foes,  defccnds  along  the  wind. 

Clono.  Whofe  voice  is  tliat,  like  many  ftreams,  in  the 
feafon  of  my  reft  ? 

Ghoji  oj  Lethmal.  Arife,  thou  dweller  of  the  fouls 
of  the  lovely  ;  fon  of  Lethmal,  arife. 

Clono.  How  dreary  is  the  night !  The  moon  is  darkened 
in  the  flcy  ;  red  are  the  paths  of  ghofts,  along  its  fullen 
face  !  Green-fklrted  meteors  fet  around.  Dull  is  the  roar- 
ing of  ftreams,  from  the  valley  of  dim  forms.  I  hear 
thee,  fpirit  of  my  father,  on  the  eddying  courfe  of  the 
wind.  I  hear  thee,  but  thou  bendcfl:  not,  forward,  thy 
tall  form,  from  the  fkirts  of  night." 

As  Clono  prepared  to  depart,  the  hulband  of  Sulmin 
came  up,  with  his  numerous  attendants.  Clono  defended 
himfelf,  but,  after  a  gallant  refiftance,  he  was  overpowered 
and  flain.  He  was  buried  in  the  place  where  he  was  killed, 
and  the  valley  was  called  after  his  name.  Dermid,  in  his 
rcqueft  to  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  which  immediately 
follows  this  paragraph,  alludes  to  the  tomb  of  Clono,  and 
his  own  connection  with  that  unfortunate  chief. 
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his  courfe.  Son  of  Morni,  doft  thou  behold  that 
ftone  !'  It  lifts  its  gray  head  through  grafs.  There 
dwells  a  chief  of  the  race  of  Dermid.  Place  me 
there  in  night." 

He  flovvly  rofe  againft  the  hill,  and  faw  the  troubled 
field.  The  gleaming  ridges  of  the  fight,  disjoined 
and  broken  round.  As  diftant  fires,  on  heath  by 
night,  now  feem  as  loft  in  fmoke,  then  rearing  their 
red  ftreams  on  the  hill,  as  blow  or  ceafe  the  winds : 
fo  met  the  intermitting  war  the  eye  of  broad-fhielded 
permid.  Through  the  hoft  are  the  ftrides  of  Fol- 
dath,  like  fome  dark  fhip  on  wintery  waves,  when  it 
ifTues  from  between  two  ifles,  to  fport  on  echoing 
feas. 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beheld  his  courfe.  He  f^rove 
to  rufh  along.  Bu-t  he  failed  in  the  midft  of  his  fteps  j 
and  the  big  tear  came  down.  He  founded  his  fa- 
ther's horn ;  and  thrice  ftruck  his  boffy  fhleld.  He 
called  thrice  the  name  of  Foldath,  from  his  roaring 
tribes.  Foldath,  with  joy,  beheld  the  chief:  he 
jlifted  high  his  bloody  fpear.  As  a  rock  is  marked 
with  flreams,  that  fell  troubled  down  its  fide  in  a 
ftorm ;  fo,  ftreaked  with  wandering  blood,  is  the 
Idark  form  of  Moma.  The  hoft,  on  either  fide, 
withdrew  from  the  contending  of  kings.  They 
raifed,  at  once,  their  gleaming  points.  Rufhing 
came  Fillan  of  Moruth.  Three  paces  back  Foldath 
withdrew;  dazzled  with  that  beam  of  light,  which 
rame,  as  ifTuing  from  a  cloud,  to  fave  the  wounded 
hero.  Growing  in  his  pride  he  ftood,  and  called 
forth  all  his  fteel. 

As  meet  two  broad- wrnged  eagles,  in  their  found- 
ng  ftrjfe,  on  the  winds :  fo  rufhed  the  two  chiefs,  on 
A/loi-lena,  into  gloomy  fight.  By  turns  are  the  fteps 
Df  the  kings  *  forward  on  their  rocks ;  for  now  the 
iufky  war  feems  to  defcend  on  their  fwords.  Cath- 
nor  feels  the  joy  of  warriors,  on  his  mofTy  hill : 
.;heir  joy  in  fecret  when  dangers  rife  equal  to  their 

fouls, 
Fingal  and  Cathraor, 
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fouls.  His  eye  is  not  turned  on  Lubar,  but  o 
Morven's  dreadful  king;  for  he  beheld  him,  o 
Mora,  rifing  in  his  arms. 

Foldath  *  fell  on  his  (hieid ;  the  fpear  of  Filla 
pierced  the  king.  Nor  looked  the  youth  on  th 
fallen,    but  onward  rolled  the  war.     The  hundre  I 

voic( 


*  The  fall  of  Foldath,  if  wc  may  believe  tradltioj 
was  predided  to  him,  before  he  had  left  his  own  countr 
to  join  Cairbar,  in  his  defigns  on  the  Irifli  throne.  H  ;  \\ 
r'ent  to  the  cave  of  Moma,  to  inquire  of  the  fpirits  of  hi 
fathers,  concerning  the  fucccfs  of  the  enterprife  of  Cairbai 
The  refponfes  of  oracles  are  always  attended  with  obfcurity 
and  liable  to  a  double  meaning  :  Foldath,  therefore,  pu 
a  favourable  interpretation  on  the  predidlion,  and  purfue. . 
his  adopted  plan  of  aggrandizing  himfelf  with  the  famil; 
of  Atha,  I  fhall,  here,  tranflate  the  anfwer  of  the  gboji 
of  his  ancejiorsj  as  it  was  handed  down  by  tradition 
Whether  the  legend  is  really  ancient,  or  the  invention  o 
.a  late  age,  I  fliail  not  pretend  to  detcrmincj^  though,  froE 
the  phrafeology,  I  fhould  fufped  the  laft. 

Foldath,  addrejjl7ig  the  fpirits  of  bis  fathers* 

Dark,  I  fland  in  your  prefence ;  fathers  of  Foldath! 
hear.  Shall  my  fleps  pafs  over  Atha,  to  Ullin  of  tlH 
roes  ? 

7he  Anf'wer, 

Thy  fteps  fhall  pafs  over  Atha,  to  the  green  dwelling  o 
kings.  There  fhall  thy  ftature  arife,  over  the  fallen,  liki 
a  pillar  of  thunder-clouds..  There,  terrible  in  darknefs 
flialt  thou  ftand,  till  the  refleFied  beam,  or  Clcn-cath  o. 
Moruth,  come  ;  Moruih  of  many  dreams,  that  roars  ii 
dlftant  lands." 

Cloncath,  or  refieSled  beam^  fay  my  traditional  authors 
•was  the  name  of  the  fword  of  Fillan  ;  fo  that  it  was,  ir 
the  latent  fignifitation  of  the  word  Clon-catb,  that  th< 
deception  lay.  My  principal  reafon  for  introducing  thi: 
note,  is,  that  if  this  tradition  is  equally  ancient  with  th< 
poem,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  doubtful,  it  fcrvcs  to  fhew. 
that  the  religion  of  the  Fir-bolg  differed  from  that  of  the 
Caledonians,  as  wc  never  find  the  latter  enquirii-g  of  th< 
fpirits  of  tiicir  deceafed  anccliors. 
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oices  of  death  arofe.  "  Stay,  Ton  of  FingaJ,  flay 
hy  fpeed.     Beholdcll  thou  not  that  gleaming  form, 

dreadful  fign  of  death  ?  Awaken  not  the  king  of 
Unecma.     Return,  Ton  of  blue-eyed  Clatho." 

Mahhos*  faw  Foldath  low.  He  darkly  flood 
,bove  the  king.  Hatred  was  rolled  from  his  foul. 
le  feemed  a  rock  in  the  defart,  on  whofe  dark  fide 
re  the  trickling  of  waters,  when  the  llow- failing 
lift  has  left  it,  and  its  trees  are  biafled  with  winds. 
fe  fpoke  to  the  dying  hero,  about  the  narrov^  houfe. 
V^hether  fhall  thy  gray  ftone  rife  in  Ullin  ?  or  in 
'oma's  t  woody  land,  where  the  fun  looks,  in 
cret,  on  the  blue  ftrea-ns  of  DalruihoJ?  There 
re  the  fteps  of  thy  daughter,  blue-eyed  Dardu-lena. 

"  Remembereft  thou  h^r^''  faid  Foldath,  "  be- 
^^ufe  no  fon  is  mine;  no  youth  to  roll  the  battle 

before 

*  The   chai-aclers   of    Foldath   and   Malthos   arc  well 
ftalned.     They  were  both  dark  and  furly,.  but  each  in  a 
afferent  way.     Foldath  was  impetaous  and  cruel,     Mal- 
kios  ftubborn  and  incredulous.     Their  attachment  to  the 
I  mily  of  Atha   was  equal  ;    their   bravery  in  battle  the 
I  me.     Foldath  was  vain  and  oflentatious  :   Malthos  un- 
* 'dulgent  but  generous.     His  behaviour  here,  towards  his 
:emy  Foldath,   Ihews,  that  a  good  heart  often  lies  con- 
led  under  a  gloomy  and  fullen  charadler. 

"^  loma  was  the  name  of  a  country  in  the  fouth  of 
ught,  once  famous  for  being  the  refadence  of  an 
•!ruid.  The  cave  of  Moma  was  thought  to  be  in- 
1  by  the  fpirits  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg,  and 
..  pofterity  font  to  enquire  there,  as  to  an  oracle,  con- 
ning the  iiTue  of  their  wars. 

I   Uo.\'TU3.ih,  parcbed  cr  fa7jdy  field*    The  etymology 

•  rdu-lena   is   uncertain.      The  daughter   of   Foldath 

iobably,  fo  called,  from   a  place  in  Ulller,  where 

:a:her  had  defeated  part  of  the  adherents  of  Artho, 

J  of  Ireland.     Dcrdu-lena  ;   the  dark  tvood  of  Moi- 

u:.     As   Foldath  was  proud  and  oflentatious,  it  would 

car,  that  he  transferred  the  name  of  a  place,  where  he 

nUlf  had  been  vicloriousj  to  his  daughter. 
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before  him,  In  revenge  of  me  ?  Malthos,  I  am  re- 
venged. I  was  not  peaceful  in  the  field.  Raife  the 
tombs  of  thofe  I  have  flain,  around  my  narrow 
houfe.  Often  (hall  I  forfake  the  blaft,  to  rejoice 
above  their  graves;  when  I  behold  them  fpread 
around,  with  their  long-whiftling  giafs.'* 

His  foul  ru(hed  to  the  vales  of  Moma,  and  came 
to  Dardu-lena's  dreams,  where  (he  (lept,  by  Dal- 
rutho's  (Iream,  returning  from  the  chafe  of  the  hinds. 
Her  bow  is  near  the  maid,  unftrung -,  the  breezes 
fold  her  long  hair  on  her  breafts.  Clothed  in  the 
beauty  of  youth,  the  love  of  heroes  lay.  Dark 
bending,  from  the  (kirts  of  the  wood,  her  wounded 
father  came.  He  appeared,  at  times,  then  feemed  as 
hid  in  miil.  Burfting  into  tears  the  rofe  :  (he  knew 
that  the  chief  was  low.  To  her  came  a  beam  from 
his  foul  when  folded  in  its  ftorms.  Thou  wert  the 
laft  of  his  race,  blue-eyed  Dardu-lena  ! 

Wide-fpreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  flight  of 
Bolga  is  rolled  along.     Fillan  hung  forward  on  their 
fteps ;    and  (Irewed,  with  dead,  the  heath.     Fingal  ; 
rejoiced  over  his  fon.     Blue-(hielded  Caihmor  rofe. 

Son  *  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp :  give  Allan's 
praife  to  the  wind :  raife  high  his  praife,  in  my  hall, 
while  yet  he  fliines  in  war. 

Leave 

*  Thefe  fuddcn  tranfitions  from  the  fubjefl  are  not  un- 
common in  the  compofitions  of  Oflian.  That  in  this  place 
has  a  peculiar  beauty  and  propriety.  The  fufpence,  in 
which  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  left,  conveys  the  idea  of 
Fillan's  danger  more  forcibly  home,  than  any  defcription 
that  the  poet  could  introduce.  There  Is  a  fort  of  eloquence, 
in  filcnce  with  propriety.  A  minute  detail  of  the  circum- 
flances  of  an  important  fcene  is  generally  cold  and  infipid. 
The  human  mind,  free  and  fond  of  thinking  for  itfelf,  is 
difgufted  to  find  every  thing  done  by  the  poet.  It  Is, 
therefore,  his  bufuiefs  only  to  mark  the  moft  ftriklng  out- 
lines, and  to  allow  the  Imaginations  of  his  readers  to  finiOi 
the  figure  for  themfelves. 

The  book  ends  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho,  leave  thy  hall.  Behold 
tliat  early  beam  of  thine.  The  holl  is  withered  in 
its  courfe.  No  further  look — it  is  dark.  Light- 
trembling  from  the  harp,  ftrike,  virgins,  ftrike  the 
found.  No  hunter  he  defcends,  from  the  dewy 
haunt  of  the  bounding  roe.  He  bends  not  his  bow 
on  the  wind ;  or  fends  his  gray  arrow  abroad. 

Deep-folded  in  red  war,  the  battle  rolls  againft  his 
fide.  Or,  ftriding  midft  the  ridsy  firife,  he  pours 
the  deaths  of  thoufands  forth.  Fillan  is  like  a  fpirit 
of  heaven,  that  defcends  from  the  fkirt  of  his  blaft. 
The  troubled  ocean  feels  his  iteps,  as  he  ftrides  from 
wave  to  wave.  His  path  kindles  behind  him ;  illands 
fliake  their  heads  on  the  heaving  feas. 


Vol.  IL  H  TEMORA  : 
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THE  ARGUIVIENT, 
This  book  opens  with  a  fpeech  of  Fingal,  who  fees  Cathmcr 
defcending  to  the  afliitance  of  his  flying  army.  The  king 
difpatches  Oflian  to  the  relief  of  Fillan.  Ke  himfelf  retires 
behind  the  rock  of  Cormul,  to  avoid  the  fight  of  the  engage- 
ment between  his  Ton  and  Catlimor.  Oflian  advances.  The 
delcent  of  Cathmor  defcribed.  He  raMies  the  army,  renews 
the  battle,  and,  before  Oflian  could  arrive,  engages  Fillan 
himfelf.  Upon  the  approach  of  Oflian,  the  combat  between 
the  two  heroes  ceafes.  Oflian  and  Cathmor  prepare  to  fifc,hr, 
but  night  coming  on  prevents  them.  Oflian  returns  to  the 
place  where  Cathmor  and  Fiiian  fought  He  finds  Fillan 
tiortally  wounded,  and  leaning  againft  a  rock.  Their  dip- 
courfe.  Fillan  dies:  his  body  is  laid,  by  Ofil-:!,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring cave.  The  Caledonian  amiy  return  to  Fingal.  Ha 
qncftions  them  about  his  fon,  and  underflianding  that  he  was 
killesl,  retires,  in  filence,  to  the  rock  of  Cormul,  Upon  tlie 
retreat  of  the  army  of  Fingal,  the  Fir-bolg  advance.  Oath  ■ 
mor  finds  Bran,  one  of  the  dogs  of  Fingal,  lying  on  tlie  fiiield 
of  Fillan,  before  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where  the  body 
of  that  hero  lay.  His  reSeftions  thereupon.  He  returns,  in 
a  melancholy  mood,  to  his  army.  Malthos  endeavours  to 
comfort  him,  by  the  example  of  his  father  Borbar-duthul. 
Cathmor  retires  to  refV  The  fong  of  Sul-malla  concludes 
the  book,  which  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night,- 
from  the  opening  of  the  ooem. 


BOOK  VI. 

«  /CATHMOR  rifes  on  his  echoing  hill!  Shall 
V-^  Fingal  take  the  fword  of  Luno  ?  But  what 
khould  become  of  thy  fame,  fon  of  white-bofomed 
Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal,  daughter 
pf  hiiftore.  I  fliali  not  quench  thy  early  beam  ;  it 
[Chines  along  my  foul.  But  rife,  O  vvood-fkirted 
A^ora,  rife  between  the  war  and  me  !  Why  Oiould 
Fingal  behold  the  ftrife,  left  his  dark-haired  warrior 
(hould  fall !  Amidft  the  fong,  O  Carril,  pour  the 
H  2  found 


*li 
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found  of  the  trembling  harp  :  here  are  the  voices  of 
rocks,  and  bright  tumbling  of  waters.  Father  of 
Ofcar  lift  the  fpear ;  defend  the  young  in  arms. 
Conceal  thy  lleps  from  f^illan's  eyes.  He  murt  not 
know  thst  1  doubt  his  fleel.  No  cloud  of  mine  Oiali 
rife,  my  fon,  upon  tliy  foul  of  fire  !" 

Ke  funk   beliind   his  rock,    amidft  the  found  of 
Carril's  fong.      Bri^'htening,  in  my  growing  foul,   f 
took  the  fpcar  of  ' femora*.     1  faw,   along  I^Ic 
Icna,  the  wild  tumbling  of  battle,  the  firife  of  deat! 
in  gleaming  rows,  disjoined  and  broken  round.     F.: 
Ian   is  a  beam  cf  fire;    from   wing  to   wing  is   his 
wafteful  courfe.     The  ridges  of  w^ar  melt  before  him. 
They  are  roiled,  in  fmoke,  from  the  fields. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor,  in  the  ar- 
mour of  kings  !  Dark- rolled  the  eagle's  wing  above 
his  helmet  of  fire.     Unconcerned  are  his  fieps,  as  if 
they  were  to  the  chafe  of  Atha.     He  raifed,  at  times, 
his  dreadful  voice;   Erin,  abafhed,  gathered  round. 
Their  fouls  returned  back,  like  a  fiream  :  they  won- 
dered at  the  Heps  of  their  fear:  for  he  rofe,  like  the 
beam  of  the  morning  on  a  haunted  heath :    the  tra- 
veller looks  back,  with  bending  eye,  on  the  field  of 
dreadful  forms.     Sudden,   from   the  rock  of  Moi- 
lena,  are  Sul-malla's  trembling  fteps.     An  oak  took' 
the  fpear  from  her  hand  ;    half-  bent  fiie  loofed  the 
lance :  but  then  are  her  eyes  on  the  king,  from  amidftt 
her  wandering  locks.     "  No  friendly  if  rife  is  before: 
thee :    no   light  contending  of  bows,    as  when  thee 
vouth  of  Cluba  f   came  forth  beneath  the  eye  of  i 
Conmor." 

Asj 

*  I'he  fpcar  of  Tern  or  a  was  that  which  Ofcar  had  re-  i 
ceived,  in  a  prelent,  from  Corniac,  the  fon  of  Ariho,  king'^ 
of  Ireland.      It   was   of  it   that  Cairbar  made  the  pretext 
for  quarrelling  with  Ofcar,  at  the  feaft,  in  the  firfl  book. 

t  Clu-ba,  'u.nnding   bay  ;    an   arm  of  the  fea  in  Inis- 
i)una,    or  the.  weflern  coall  of  South- Britain.     It  was  in  i 
this  bay  that  Cathmor  was   wind-bound  when  Sul-malla  i 

came, 
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As  the  rock  of  Runo,  which  takes  tl^ie  paOlng 
clouds  for  its  robe,  feems  growing,  in  gathered  dark- 
,  nefs,  over  the  fireamy  heath  ;  fo  Teemed  the  ch.ief  of 
Atha  taller,  as  gathered  his  people  round.  As 
different  blafts  fly  over  the  fea,  each  behind  its  dark- 
blue  wave,  fo  Cathmor's  words,  on  every  fide, 
poured  his  warriors  forth.  Nor  filent  on  his  hill  is 
i  Fillan ;  he  mixed  his  words  with  his  echoing  (liield. 
An  eagle  he  fcemed,  with  founding  wings,  calling 
the  wind  to  his  rock,  when  he  fees  the  coming  forth 
of  the  roes,  on  Lutha's*  rufliy  field. 

Now  they  bent  forward  in  battle  :  death's  hundred 
voices  rofej  for  the  kings,  on  either  fide,  were  like 
fires  on  the  fouls  of  the  people.  I  bounded  along  : 
high  rocks  and  trees  ruflied  tall  between  the  war  and 
me.  But  1  heard  the  noife  of  fieel,  between  my 
clanging  arms.  Rifing,  gleaming,  on  the  hill,  I  be- 
held the  backward  lleps  of  hoiis:  their  backward 
fleps,  on  either  fide,  arid  wildly  looking  eyes.  Tlie 
chiefs  \\ere  met  in  dreadful  fight;  the  two  blue- 
fhielded  kings.  Tall  and  dark,  through  gleams  of 
fleel,  are  k^n  the  driving  heroes.  I  rufhed.  My 
fears  for  Fillan  fiew,  burning  acrofs  miy  foul. 

I  came  ;  nor  Cathmor  fied ;  nor  yet  advanced  :  he  ' 
fide-long  flalked  along.  An  icy  rock,  cold,  tali  he 
feemed.  I  called  forth  all  my  fteel.  Silent  awhile 
we  ftrode,  on  either  fide  of  a  ruHiing  flream  :  then, 
fudden  turning,  all  at  once,  we  raifed  our  pointed 
fpears.     We  raifed  our  fpears,  but  night  caTie  down. 

H3  it 

came,  in   the  dlfgulfe  of  a  young  warrior,  to  accoinpany 
him   in    his   voyage   to   Ireland.     Conmor,    the  father  of 
rSul-malla,  as  we  learn  from  her  folilcquy,  at  the  clofe  of 
;the   fourth   book,    was  dead  before  the   departure   of  his  - 
jdaugliter. 

'  *  Lutha  was  the  name  of  a  valley  In  Morven,  in  the 
'days  of  Offian.  There  dwelt  Tofcar'the  fon  of  Conloch, 
••the  father  of  Ma'vina,  who,  upon  that  account,  is  often 
t  called  the  maid  of  Lutha,     Lutha  [igmhcs  fnxiift  Jir^am, 
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It  Is  dark  and  filent  around ;  but  wkere  the  diftant 
fteps  of  hofts  are  founding  over  the  heath. 

I  came  to  the  place  where  Fillan  fought.  Nof 
voice,  nor  found  is  there.  A  broken  helmet  lay  on 
earth;  ^  buckler  cleft  in  twain.  "  Where,  Fillan, 
where  a^t  thou,  young  chief  of  echoing  Morven  ?'" 
He  heard  me  leaning  againft  a  rock,  which  bent  its 
gray  head  over  the  ilream.  He  heard ;  but  fullen, 
dark  he  ftood.     At  length  I  faw  the  chief. 

"  Why  ftandeft  thou,  robed  in  darknefs,  fon  of 
woody  Selma  ?  Bright  is  thy  path,  my  brother,  in 
this  dark- brown  field.  Long  has  been  thy  ftrife  in 
battle.  Now  the  horn  of  Fingal  is  heard.  Afcend , 
to  the  cloud  of  thy  father,  to  his  hill  of  feafts.  In 
the  evening  mift  he  fits,  and  hears  the  voice  of  Car- 
riJ's  harp.  Carry  joy  to  the  aged,  young  breaker  of 
the  ihields." 

"  Can  the  vanquifhed  carry  joy  ?  OlTian,  no  fhicld 
is  mine.  It  lies  broken  on  the  field.  The  eagle- 
wing  of  my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is  when  the  foes  Hy 
before  them  that  fathers  delight  in  their  fons.  But 
their  fighs  burft  forth,  in  fecret,  when  their  young 
warriors  yield.  No  :  Fillan  will  not  behold  the  king. 
Vv'hy  fnould  the  hero  mourn  ?" 

"  Son  of  blue- eyed  Clatho,  why  doft  thou  awake 
my  foul  ?  Wert  thou  not  a  burning  tire  before  him  ; 
and  (hall  he  not  rejoice  !  Such  fame  belonged  not  to 
Offian ;  yet  was  the  king  ftill  a  fun  to  me.  He 
looked  on  my  fleps,  with  joy ;  ihadows  never  rofe 
on  his  face.  Afcend,  O  Fillan  to  Mora  :  his  feafl  is 
Ipread  in  the  folds  of  mif^." 

"  Oflian,  give  me  that  broken  (hield :  thefe  fea- 
thers that  are  rolled  in  the  wind.  Place  them  near  ] 
to  Fillan  that  lefs  of  his  fame  may  fall.  Oflian,  I , 
begin  to  fail.  Lav  me  in  that  hollow  rock.  Raife 
no  flone  above :  left  one  fliould  afk  about  my  fame. 
J  am  fallen  in  the  firft  of  my  fields :  fallen  without 
renown.     Let  thy  voice  alone  knd  joy  to  my  flying 

foul. 
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foul.     Why  fliould  thefecbk  know  where  dwells  the 
loft  beam  of  Clatho*  r" 

'^  Is  thy  fpirit  on  the  eddying  winds,  blue-eyed 
king  of  (hields  ?  Joy  purfue  my  hero,  through  his 
folded  clouds.     The  forms  of  thy  fathers,  O  t  illan, 

bend 

*  A  dialogue  between  Clatho  the  mother,  and  Bos-mina 
the  fifter,  o£  that  hero. 

Clatho,  "  Daughter  of  Fingal,  arifc  :  thou  light  be- 
tween thy  locks.  Lift  thy  fair  head  from  reft,  foft-gliding 
fun-beam  of  Selma  !  I  beheld  thy  arms,  on  thy  breaft, 
white-toffed  amidft  thy  wandering  locks  ;  when  the  ruftling 
breeze  of  the  morning  came  from  the  defart  of  ftreams. 
Haft  thou  feen  thy  fathers,  Bofmina,  del'cending  in  thy 
dreams  ?  Arlfe,  daughter  of  Clatho  ;  dwells  there  aught  of 
grief  in  thy  foul. 

Bos-mina*  A  thin  form  pafied  before  me,  fading  as  It 
flew  :  like  the  darkening  wave  of  a  breeze,  along  a  field 
of  grafs,  Defcend,  from  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and  call  back 
the  foul  of  Bos-mina,  it  has  rolled  away,  like  a  ftream. 
I  hear  thy  pleafant  found.  I  hear  thee,  O  harp,  and  my 
voice  fliali  rife. 

How  often  ftiall  ye  rnfti  to  war,  ye  dwellers  of  my 
foul  ?  Your  paths  are  diftant,  kings  of  men,  in  Erin  of 
blue  ftreams.  Lift  thy  wing,  thou  fouthern  breeze,  from 
Clone's  darkening  heath  :  fpread  the  fails  of  Fingal  to- 
wards the  bays  of  his  land. 

But  who  is  that,  in  his  ftrength,  darkening  in  the  prc- 
fence  of  war  ?  His  arm  ftretches  to  the  foe,  like  the  beam 
of  the  fickly  ftm  ;  when  his  fide  is  crufted  with  darkncfs  ; 
and  he  rolls  his  difmal  courfe  through  the  iky.  Who  is 
it,  but  the  father  of  Bos-mina  ?  Shall  he  return  till  danger 
is  paft  ! 

Fillan,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  fide  ;  beautiful,  but  ter- 
rible, is  tliy  licjht.  Thy  fword  is  before  thee,  a  blue  fire 
of  night.  When  ftiak  thou  return  to  thy  roes  \  to  the 
ftreams  of  thy  rufiiy  fields  ?  When  fliall  I  behold  thee  from 
Mora,  while  winds  ftrew  my  long  locks  on  mofs !  But 
1  flnll  a  young  eagle  return  from  the  field,  where  the  heroes 
:fall] 
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bend  to  receive  their  Ton.  1  behold  the  fpreading  of. 
their  fire  on  A-lora  ?  the  blue  rolling  of  their  mifty 
wreaths.  Joy  meet  thee,  my  brother.  But  we  are 
dark  and  fad.  I  behold  the  foe  round  the  aged,  and 
the  wafting  away  of  his  fame.  7'hou  art  left  alone-- 
in  the  field,  gray-haired  king  of  Selma." 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the  roar  of  the 
nightly  flream.  One  red  ftar  looked  in  on  the  hero :  : 
winds  lift,  at  times,  his  locks.  I  hftened:  no  found 
was  heard  :  for  the  warrior  llept.  As  lightning  on  a 
cloud,  a  thought  came  rufliing  over  my  foul.  My 
eyes  relied  in  fire:  my  ftride  was  in  the  clang  of 
fteel.  "  I  will  find  thee,  chief  of  Atha,  in  the  ga- 
thering of  thy  thoufands.  Why  fnould  that  cloud 
efcape,  that  quenched  our  early  beam  ?  Kindle  your 
meteors,  my  fathers,  to  light  my  daring  fteps.  I 
will  confuine  in  wrath.*     Should  I  not  return  I  the 

king 

Clathc.    Soft,    as  the  fong  of  Lod^,    is  the  voice  of 
Selma's  maid.     Pleafant  to  the  car  of  Clatho  is  the  name 
of  tlie  breaker   of  (hields.      Behold,   the  king  comes  from 
ocean  :  the  fliield  of  Morven  is  borne  by  bards.     The  foe  ■ 
has  fled  before  him,  like  the  departure  of  mifi:.     I    hear 
not  the  founding  wings  of  my  eagle  ;  the  rulhing  forth  ■ 
of  the   fon  of  Clatho.     Thou  art  dark,  O  Fingal  ;   Ihall  ■ 
he  not  return  |   *  *  *  * 

*  Here  the  fentence  is  defignedly  left  unfinlflied  by  the 
poet.  The  fenfe  is,  that  he  was  refolved,  like  a  deftroying  , 
fire,  to  confuine  Cathmor,  who  had  killed  his  brother.  In 
the  iTjidft  of  this  rcfolution,  the  iltuation  of  Fingal  fuggefts 
iifelf  to  him,  i.i  a  very  firong  light.  He  relolves  to  re- 
turn to  affift  the  king  in  profecuting  the  war.  But  then 
his  (hame  for  not  defending  his  brother,  recurs  to  liini. 
He  is  determined  again  to  go  and  find  out  Cathmor.  Wc 
may  confider  him,  as  in  tlie  a6l  of  advancing  towards  the 
enemy,  when  the  horn  or  Fingal  founded  on  Mora,  and 
called  back  his  people  to  his  prefence.  'J'his  follloquy  is 
natural :  the  refolutions  which  fo  fuddenly  follow  one 
another,  are  crpreJDTive  of  a  mind  extremely  agitated  with 

for  row 
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king  is  without  a  fon,  gray-haired  amidft  his  foes. 

1  His  arm  is  not  as  in  the  days  of  old  :  his  fame  grows 

j  dim  in  Erin.     Let  me  not  behold  him  from  high, 

i  laid  low  in  his  latter  field.     But  can  I  return  to  the 

;  king  ?    Will  he  not  afk  about  his  fon  ?    "  Thou 

oughte/i  to  defend  young  Fillan."     I  will  meet  the 

foe.     Green  Inis-fail,  thy  founding  tread  is  pleafant 

to  my  ear :    I  ruHi  on  thy  ridgy  hofi,  to  ihun  tlie 

eyes  of  Fingal.     1   hear  the  voice  of  the  king,  on 

Mora's  mifty  top  !    He  calls  his  two  fons ;  I  come, 

my  father,  in  my  grief.     I  come  like  an  eagle,  which 

the  flame  of  night  met  in  the  defart,  and  fpoiled  off 

half  his  wings." 

Difiant,*  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  the  broken 
ridges  of  Morven  are  rolled.  They  turned  their 
eyes :  each  darkly  bends,  on  his  own  afhen  fpear..^ 
Silent  ftocd  the  king  in  the  midit.  Thought  on* 
thought  rolled  over  his  foul.  As  waves  on  a  fecret 
mountain  lake,  each  with  its  back  of  foam.  He 
Jooked  J  no  fon  appeared,  with  his  Jong-beaming 
fpear.     The  fighs  rofe,  crowding  from  his  foul  j  but 

he 

forrow  and  cenfcious  fhame  ;  yet  the  behaviour  of  Oflian, 
in  bis  execution  of  the  commands  of  Fingal,  is  fo  irrepre- 
her.lible,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  where  he  failed 
in  his  duty.  The  trutli  is,  that  when  men  fail  in  defigns 
which  they  ardently  wifn  to  accomplifli,  they  naturally 
blame  themfeives,  as  the  chief  caufe  of  their  difappoint- 
iment. 

*  This  fcene  is  folemn.  The  poet  always  places  his 
chief  charri£ler  amidft  objecls  which  favour  the  fublime. 
The  face  of  the  country,  the  night,  the  broken  remains  of 
a  defeated  army,  and,  above  all,  the  attitude  and  filencc 
|of  Fingal  himiclf,  are  circumftances  calculated  to  imprcfs 
!an  awful  idea  on  the  mind.  Ollian  is  molt  fuccefsful  in 
his  night  dt{criptions.  Dark  images  luitedthe  melancholy 
temper  of  his  mind.  His  poems  were  all  compofed  after 
the  aclne  part  of  his  life  was  over,  when  he  was  blind, 
and  had  furvived  all  the  companions  of  his  youth  :  wc 
therefore  find  a  veil  of  n.elancholy  thrown  over  the  whole. 
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he  concealed  his  grief.  At  length  I  ftood  beneath  an 
oak.  No  voice  of  mine  was  heard.  What  could  I 
fay  to  Fingal  in  his  hour  of  woe  ?  His  words  rofe, 
at  length,  in  the  mid  ft :  the  people  flirunk  backward 
as  he  fpoke  *» 

«*  Where 

*  The  abafhed  behaviour  of  the  army  of  Fingal  pro- 
ceeds rather  from  fliame  than  fear.  The  king  was  not  of 
a  tyrannical  difpcfition  :  He,  as  he  profcfles  himfelf  in  the 
fifth  book,  never  ivas  a  dreadful  form^  in  tbcir  pre- 
fencey  darkened  into  ivratb.  His  'voice  wax  no  thunder 
to  their  ears  :  bis  eye  fent  forth  no  death.  The  firft 
ages  of  fociety  are  not  the  times  of  arbitrary  power.  As 
the  wants  of  mankind  are  few,  they  retain  their  indepen  = 
dcnce.  It  is  an  advanced  (late  of  civilization  that  moulds 
the  mind  to  that  fubmilTion  to  government,  of  which  am- 
bitious magiflrates  take  advantage,  and  raife  themfelves  into 
abfolute  power., 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  common  Highlanders  lived, 
in  abje6l  flavery,  under  their  chiefs.  Their  high  ideas  of, 
and  attachment  to,  the  heads  of  their  families,  probably, 
led  the  unintelligent  into  this  miftakc.  When  the  honour 
of  the  tribe  was  concerned,  the  commands  of  the  chief  were 
obeyed,  without  reftridion  :  but,  if  individuals  were  op- 
prefTed,  they  threw  themfelves  into  the  arm  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clan,  aflumed  a  new  name,  and  were  encouraged 
and  proteded.  The  fear  of  this  defertion,  no  doubt,  made 
the  chiefs  cautious  in  tlieir  government.  As  their  confe- 
quence,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  was  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  people,  they  took  care  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  tended  to  diminifli  it. 

It  was  but  very  lately  that  the  authority  of  the  laws 
extended   to  the    Highlands.     Before  that  time  the  clnns 
were  governed,  in    civil    affairs,  not   by  the  verbal   com- 
mands of   the  chief,   but  by  what  they  called  Clecbda,  of ' 
the  traditional  precedents  of  tlicir  anccflors.     When  dilfe-  i 
rences   happened   between    individuals,  fome  of  the   oldcft  ' 
men  in  the  tribe  were  chofen  umpires  between  the   parties, 
to  decide  according  to  the  Clecbda,     The  chief  intcrpofed  \ 
his  authority,  and,  invariably,  ejiforccd  the  decifion.     In  { 

their. 
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"  Where  is  the  fon  of  Selma,  he  who  led  In  war  ? 
1  behold  not  his  fteps,  among  my  people,  returning 
from  the  field.  Fell  the  young  bounding  roe,  who 
was  fo  ftately  on  my  hills  ?  He  fell ;  for  ye  are  filent. 
The  fhield  of  war  is  broke.  Let  his  armour  be  near 
to  Fingal ;  and  the  fword  of  dark-brown  Luno.  I  am, 
waked  on  my  hills:  With  morning  I  defcend  to  war.'* 
High  *  on  Cormul's  rock,  an  oak  flamed  to  the 
wind.     The  gray  fkirts  of  mift  are  rolled  around; 

thither 
their  wars,  which  were  frequent,  on  account  of  family- 
feuds,  the  chief  was  lefs  referved  in  the  execution  of  his 
authority  ;  and  even  then  he  feldom  extended  it  to  the 
taking  the  life  of  any  of  his  tribe.  No  crime  was  capital 
except  murder  ;  and  that  was  very  unfrequent  in  the  high- 
lands. No  corporal  punifliment,  of  any  kind,  was  in- 
-fiicled.  The  memory  of  an  affront  of  this  fort  would 
remain,  for  ages  in  a  femily,  and  they  would  feize  every 
opportunity  to  be  revenged,  unlefs  it  came  immediately 
from  the  hands  of  the  chief  himfelf ;  in  that  cafe  it  was 
i  taken,  rather  as  a  fatherly  correclion,  than  a  legal  punifh- 
ment  for  offences. 

*  This   rock  of  Cormul  is  often  mentioned  in  the  pre- 

-ceding  part  of  the  poem.     It  was  on  it  Fingal  and  Offian 

flood  to  viev/  the  battle.     The  cuflom  of  retiring  from  the 

army,  on  the  night  prior  to  their  engaging  in  battle,  was 

iiniverfal  among  the  Mngs  of  the  Caledonians.     Trenmor, 

I  the  mod  renowned  of  the  anceftors  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned 

[  as  the  fii-ft  who  inftituted  this  cuflom.      Succeeding  bards 

;  attributed  it  to  a  hero  of  a  later  period.     In  an  old  poem, 

t  which   begins   with    Mac-Arcatb   7ian   ceud  frol,    this 

I  cuftom   of  retiring  from  the  army,  before  an  engagement, 

I  is  numbered  among  the  wife  inflitutions  of  Fergus,  the  fon 

t  of  Arc  or  Arcath,  the  firfl  king  of  Scots.     I  flmll  here 

[  tranflate  the  pafTage,  in  fome  other  note  I  mav,  probably, 

give  all  that  remains  of  the  poem.  Fergus  oj  the  bun^ 
■  dred  Jlreams,  fon  of  Arcatb  '■jjbo  fougbt  of  old  :  tboii 
:  d'ldfi  firji  retire  at  nigbt  ;  ivben  tbe  foe  rolled  before 
'  tbecy  in  ecboing  fields.     Nor    bending  in  rcfi  is    tbe 

king  :  be  gatbers  battles  in  bis  foul.  Fly,  fon  of  tbe 
.flranger  ;  ^uiitb  morn  be  Jhall  ruf)  abroad.    When,  or 

by  whom,  this  poem  was  writ  is  uncertain. 
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thither  ftrode  the  king  in  his  wrath.  Diflant  from 
the  hoft  he  always  lay,  when  battle  burnt  within  his 
foul.  On  two  fpears  hung  his  fhield  on  high  ;  the 
gleaming  fign  of  death ;  that  fhield,  which  he  was 
wont  to  llrike,  by  night,  before  he  ruflied  to  war. 
It  was  then  his  warriors  knew,  when  the  ki.-ig  was 
to  lead  in  ftrife ;  for  never  was  this  buckler  heard, 
till  Fingal's  wrath  arofe.  Unequal  were  his  fteps  on 
high,  as  he  flione  in  the  beam  of  the  oak ;  he  was 
dreadful  as  the  form  of  the  fpirit  of  night,  when  he 
clothes,  on  hills,  his  wild  geltures  with  mift,  and, 
ifTuing  forth,  on  the  troubled  ocean,  mounts  the  car 
of  winds. 

Nor  fettled,  from  the  ftorm,  is  Erin's  fea  of  war ; 
they  glittered,  beneath  the  moon,  and,  low-humming, 
ftill  roiled  on  the  field.  Alone  are  the  fteps  of  Cath- 
mor,  before  them  on  the  heath  ;  he  hung  forward, 
with  all  his  arms,  on  Morven's  flying  hofl:.  Now 
had  he  come  to  the  moffy  cave,  where  Fillan  lay  in 
night.  One  tree  was  bent  above  the  ftream,  which 
glittered  over  the  rock.  There  Ihone  to  the  mooa 
the  broken  Hiield  of  Clatho's  fon ;  and  near  it,  on 
grafs,  lay  hairy-footed  Bran*.      He  had  mifled  the 

chief 

*  This  circumn:ance,  concerning  Bran,  the  favourite  dog 
of  Fingal,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moll  affe«!:\ing  palTagc;; 
in  the  poem.  I  remember  to  have  met  with  an  old  po^ 
compofed  long  after  the  time  of  Oflian,  wherein  a  ftoi) 
this  fort  is  very  happily  introduced.  In  one  of  the 
vafions  of  the  Danes,  Ullin-clundu,  a  confiderable  chief, 
on  the  weftern  coafl  of  Scotland,  was  killed  in  a  rencounter 
with  a  flying  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  landed,  at  no 
great  diftance,  from  the  place  of  his  refidence.  The  few 
followers  who  attended  him  were  alfo  (lain.  The  young, 
wife  of  UUin-clundu,  who  had  not  heard  of  his  fall,  fear- 
ing the  worfl,  on  account  of  his  long  delay,  alarmed  the 
reft  of  his  tribe,  who  went  in  fcarch  of  him  along  the  fhore. 
They  did  not  find  him  ;  and  the  beautiful  widow  became  < 
difconfolatc.     At  length  he  was  difcovercd,  by  means  of 

his 
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chief  on  Mora,  and  fcarched  him  along  the  wind. 
He  thought  that  the  blue-eyed  hunter  flept ;  he  lay 
upon  his  (hield.  No  blaft  came  over  the  heatli,  un- 
known to  bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor  faw  the  white-breafled  dog ;  he  faw  the 
broken  fliicld.  Daiknefs  is  blown  back,  on  his  ioui ; 
he  remembers  the  falling  away  of  the  people.  "  They 
icome,  a  ftream  ;  are  rolled  away  ;  another  race  fuc- 
iceeds.  But  fome  mark  the  tields,  as  they  pafs,  with 
!their  own  mighty  names.  The  heath,  through 
dark-brown  years,  is  theirs ;  fome  blue  {Iream, 
winds  to  their  fame.  Of  thefc  be  the  chief  of  Atha, 
when  he  lays  h:m  down  on  earth.  Often  may  the 
voice  of  future  times  meet  Cathmor  in  the  air :  when 
he  Hi  ides  from  wind  to  wind,  or  folds  himfelf  in  the 
wing  of  a  ftorm." 

Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  king,  to  hear  the 
voice  of  his  power.  Their  joyful  faces  bend,  un- 
equal, forward,  in  the  light  of  the  oak.  They  who 
were  terrible  were  removed  :  Lubar  *  winds  again  in 
^L.ir.  I  their 

7.1  wjio  fat  on  a  rock  befide  the  body,  for  fome  days, 

'oem    is  not   juft  now  in  my   hands  ;    otherwife  its 

d  merit  might  induce  me  to  prefent  the  reader  with 

I'ition  of  it.     The  ftanza  coucei^ning  the  dog,   vvhofc 

■  was  Du-chos,  or  BUickfoot^  is  very  defcriptivc. 

,.     "  Dark-fided  Du-chos  I   feet  of  wind  I   cold  is  thy  feat 

ijon  rocks.     He  (the  dog)  fees  the  roe  ;  his  ears  are  high  ; 

[and  half  he  bounds  away.      He  looks  around  ;  but  UUin 

[fleeps  ;   he  droops  agaui  his  head.     The  winds  come  pafl  ; 

■dark  Du-chos,  thinks,  that  Ullin's  voice   is  there.       But 

|ftili  he  beholds  him  filent,  laid  amidil  the  waving  heath. 

fDark-fidcd  Du-chos,  his  voice  no  more  fliall  fend  thee  over 

[the  heath!" 

i  *  In  order  to  illufl;rate  this  paffage,  it  is  proper  to  lay 
fcerore  the  reader  t'!ie  fcene  of  the  two  preceding  battles. 
Between  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lona  lay  the  plain  of 
M''i-lena,  through  which  ran  the  river  Lubar.  The  firft 
■    wherein  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Mornlj  commanded  on 

the 
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their  hoft.  Cathmor  was  that  beam  from  heavei 
which  Ihone  when  his  people  were  dark.  He  wa 
honoured  in  the  midft.  I'heir  fouls  rofe  tremblin)  i 
around.  The  king  alone  no  gladnefs  fhewed  j  nti 
Itranger  he  to  war  !  j 

"  Why  is  the  king  fo  fad,"  faid  Malthos  eagleti 
eyed  ;  "  Remains  there  a  foe  at  Lubar  ?  Lives  theri|i 
among  them,  who  can  lift  the  fpear  ?    Not  fo  peace 
ful   was   thy  father,    Borbar-duthul*,    fovereign  c 
fpears.     His  rage  was  a  lire  that  always  burned  :  hi 
joy  over  fallen  foes  was  great.      1  hree  days  feafte 

th 

the  Caledonian  fide,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  Lubai 
As  there  was  little  advantage  obtained,  on  either  fide,  th 
armies,  after  the  battle,  retained  their  former  pofitlons. 

In  the  fecond  battle,  wherein  Fillan  commanded,  th 
Ii ilh,  after  tlie  fall  of  Foldath,  were  driven  up  the  hill  < 
Lona  ;  but,  upon  the  coming  of  Cathmor  to  their  aic 
the);  regained  their  foimer  fituatlon,  and  drove  back  th 
Caledonians,  in  their  turn  :  fo  that  Lubar  ii'hided  agai 
ill  their  hoji. 

*  Boibar-duthul.  the  father  of  Cathmor,  was  the  br( 
tber  of  that  Colc-ulla  who  is  faid,  in  the  beginning  of  tl 
fourth  book,  to  have  rebelled  againfl  Cormac  king  of  In 
land.  Borbar-duthul  fcems  to  have  retained  all  the  ; 
jndice  of  his  family  agalnft  the  fucccilion  of  the  poftc 
~  of  Conar,  on  the  Irifh  throne.  From  this  fliort  cpiiuu 
we  learn  fome  facts  which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  hiflor 
of  the  times.  It  appears,  that,  when  Swaran  invade 
Ireland,  he  was  only  oppofed  by  the  Gael,  who  pofllllV 
UlUer,  and  the  north  ot  that  ifland.  Calmar,  the  fon  t 
Matha,  whofe  gallant  behaviour  and, death  are  relaced  i 
the  tliird  book  of  Fingul,  was  the  only  chief  of  the  rac 
of  the  Fir-bolg,  that  joined  the  Cael,  or  Irifh  Caledonian; 
during  the  invafion  of  Swaran.  The  indecent  joy,  whir 
Borbaj--duthuI  exprefled,  upon  the  death  of  Calmar,  is  we 
fuitcd  wltli  thaffplrlt  of  revenge,  which  fubfifted,  univei 
{ally,  in  every  country  where  the  feudal  fyftem  was  efta 
bliflicd.  It  would  appear  that  Ibme  |)erfon  had  carried  t 
Borbar-dutliul  that  weapon,  with  which,  it  was  pretendco 
Calmar  had  been  killed. 
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the  gray-haired  hero,  when  he  hea'-d  that  Calmar 
;fell:  Calmar;  who  aided  the  race  of  Ullin,  from 
;Lara  of  the  ftreams.  Often  did  he  feel,  with  his 
i hands,  the  fteel  which,  they  faid,  had  pierced  his  foe. 

He  i&^  i*-  with  his  hands,  for  Borbar-duthul's  eyes 
fhad  failed.  Yet  was  tne  icing  a  lun  to  nis  friends; 
■a  gale  to  lift  their  branches  round.  Joy  was  around 
'him  in  his  halls :  he  loved  the  fons  of  Bolga.  His 
iname  remains  in  Atha,  like  the  awful  memory  of 
:ghofts,  whofe  prefence  was  terrible,  but  they  blew 
ftlie  florm  away.  Now  let  the  voices*  of  Erin  raife 
;the  foul  of  the  king  ;  he  that  fiione  when  war  was 

dark,  and  laid  the  mighty  low.  Fonar,  from  that 
[gray- browed  rock,  pour  the  tale  of  other  times : 
Ipour  it  on  wide-fkirted  Erin,  as  it  fettles  round.'* 
I  "  To  me,"  faid  Cathmor,  "  no  fong  Ihall  rife : 
inor  Fonar  fit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  T'he  mighry 
[there  are  laid  low.  Difturb  not  their  rulliing  ghofts. 
|Far,  MalrbiOs,  far  remove  the  found  of  Erin's  fong. 
[1  rejoice  not  over  the  foe,  when  he  ceifes  to  lift  the 
jfpear.  VV  ith  morning  we  pour  our  flrength  abroad. 
jFingal  is  wakened  on  his  echoing  hill.*' 
;  Like  waves,  blown  back  by  fudden  winds,  Erin 
Iretired,  at  the  voice  of  the  king.  Deep- rolled  into 
the  rield  of  night,  they  fpread  their  humming  tribes  : 
.Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  intervals,  each  f  bard  iat 
1  2  down 

The  voices  cf  Erin,    a   poetical    exprefTion   for   ti.e 

rds  of  Ireland. 

t  Not  only  the  kings,  but  every  petty  chief,  had  their 
[bards  attending  them,  in  the  field,  in  the  days  of  OlTian  ; 
and  thcfe  bards,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  ch.iefs, 
.who  retained  them,  had  a  number  of  inferior  bards  in  their 
j,traln.  Upon  Iblemn  occafions,  all  the  bards,  in  the  army, 
jwould  join  in  one  chorus ;  either  when  they  celebrated 
ftheir  victories,  or  lamented  the  death  of  a  perfon,  worthy 
^and  renowned,  llain  in  the  war.  l^he  words  were  of  the 
.compofition  of  the  arch-bard,  retained  by  the  king  him- 
.felf,  who  generally  attained  to  that  !)igh  tf5.ce  on  account 
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down  with  his  harp.  They  ralfed  the  fong,  and 
touched  the  ftring :  each  to  the  chief  he  loved.  Be- 
fore a  burning  oak  Su!-malla  touched,  at  times,  the 
haip.  She  touched  the  harp  and  heard,  between, 
the  breezes  in  her  hair.  In  datknefs  near,  lay  rhe 
king  of  Atha,  beneath  an  aged  tree.  Ihe  beam  of 
the  oak  w'as  turned  from  \\\.x\\  lie  faw  the  maid,  but 
was  not  {^^n.  His  foul  poured  fori}),  in  fecret,  when 
h.e  beheld  her  tearful  eye.  '"  But  battle  is  before 
thee,  ion  of  Borbar-duthul." 

Amidft  the  harp,  at  intervals,  flic  liftened  whether  • 
the  warriors  llepr.  Her  foul  was  up  ;  (he  longed,  in 
fjcret,  to  pour  her  own  fad  fong.  The  field  is  fi'cnt. 
On  their  wings,  the  blafis  of  night  retire.  Tiie^ 
bards  had  ceafed  j  and  meteors  came,  red-winding 
with  their  ghofts.     The  fky  grew  dark:  the  forms 

of 

cf  Lis  fuperior  genius  for  poetry.     As  the  perfons  of  the ' 
bards  were  facrcd,  and  the  emoluments  of  their  ofnce  con- 
fidcrable,  the  order,  in  fucceedlng  times,  became  very  nu-  _ 
merous  and  infolent.     It  would  appear,  that  after  the  in- 
trodudion    of    Chrlftianity,    fume    fcrvcd    in    the    dou' ' 
capacity  of  bards  and  clergymen.     It  was,  from  this 
cumfiance,  that  they  had  the  name  of  Cblere^  which 
probably,  derived  from  the  Latin  Clericus.     1'he  Cblc 
be   their  name  derived  from  what  it  will,  became,  at  I 
a   public  nuifance  ;   for,  taking  advantage  of  their  facrcd 
charatSler,  they  went  about,  in  great  bodies,  and  lived,  at 
difcretion,  in  the  houlcs  of  the  chiefs;   till  another  party, 
of  the  fame  order,  drove  them  away  by  mere  dint  of  fatlrc. 
Some  of  the  indelicate  difputes  of  thcfe   worthy   poetical 
combatants  are  handed  down,  by  tradition,  and  fliew  how 
much  the  bards,  at  laH,  abufed   the  privileges,  which   the 
admiration  of  their  countrymen  had  conferred  on  the  order. 
It  was   this   infolent   behaviour  that  induced  the  chiefs  to 
retrench   their  number,  and  to  take  away  thofe  privileges 
which  they   were  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy,     ^'heir  in- 
•lolence,  and  difpofition  to  lampoon,  extinguiflied  all  the 
poetical  fervour,  which  diftinguilbed  their  predeceffors,  and 
makes  us  the  Icfs  regret  the  cxtindion  of  the  order. 
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of  the  dead  were  blended  with  the  clouds.  But 
heedlefs  bends  the  daughter  of  Conmor,  over  the 
decaying  flame.  Tliou  wert  alone  in  her  foul,  car- 
borne  chief  of  Atha.  She  raifcd  the  voice  of  the 
fong,  and  touched  the  harp  between. 

"  Ciun-galo*  came;  Ihe  miiTed  the  maid.  Where 
art  thoUj  beam  of  light  ?  Hunters,  from  the  raofTy 
rock,  faw  you  the  blue-eyed  fair  ?  Are  her  lieps  on 
grafTy  Lumon  ;  near  the  bed  of  roes!  Ah  me  !  I 
behold  her  bOw  in  the  hall.  Where  art  thou,  beam 
of  light  ? 

"  Ceafe,  f  love  of  Conmor,  ceafe ;  I  hear  thee  not 
on  the  ridgy  heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to  the  king, 
whofe  path  is  terrible  in  war.  He  for  whom  my 
foul  is  up,  in  the  feafon  of  my  reft.  Deep-boiomed 
in  war  he  flands,  he  beholds  me  not  from  his  cloud. 
Why,  fun  of  Sul-maila,  dofl:  thou  not  look  forth  I 
I  dwell  in  darknefs  here ;  wide  over  me  flies  the 
fhadowy  miil:.  Filled  with  dew  are  my  locks :  look 
thou  from  thy  cloud,   O  fun  of  Sul-malla's  foul."' 
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*"  Ciun-galo,  ivbite-hnee,  the  wife  of  Conmor,  king  of 
Inis-huna,  and  the  mother  of  Sul-malla.  She  is  here  re- 
prefentcd,  as  mi  fling  her  daughter,  after  flie  had  fled  with 
Cathmor. 

I  +  Sul-malla  replies  to  the  fuppofed  quefllons  of  her 
.mother.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  paragraph  fhe  calls 
Cathmor  the  fun  cf  her  foul,  and  continues  the  metaphor 
throughout.  This  book  ends,  we  may  fuppofe,  about  the 
"  middle  of  the  third  night,  from  the  opennig  of  the  poem., 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
This  book  begins,  about  the  middle  cf  the  third  laight  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem  The  poet  defcsibes  a  kind  of 
mift,  which  rofe,  by  night,  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  was 
the  ufual  refidence  of  the  fouls  of  the  dead,  during  the  in- 
terval between  their  deceafe  and  the  funeral  fong  The 
appearance  of  the  ghofl:  of  Fillan  above  the  cave  where  his 
body  lay.  His  voice  comes  to  Fingal,  on  tie  rock  of  Cor- 
mul.  The  king  ftrikes  the  (hield  of  Treumor,  which  was  an 
infallible  fign  of  his  appearing  in  arms  himfelf  The  extra" 
ordinary  effert  of  the  found  of  the  Ihield  Sul-malla,  ftarting 
from  fleep,  awakes  Cathmor,  Their  afFeclirg  c'iicourfe  She 
infifts  with  him,  to  fue  for  peace,  be  reiolves  to  continue 
the  war.  He  directs  her  to  retire  to  the  neighbouring  valley 
ot  Lena,  which  was  the  refidence  of  an  oM  Druid,  until  the 
battle  of  the  next  day  Ihould  be  over  He  awakes  his  army 
with  the  found  of  his  fhield.  The  fhield  defcribed,  Fonar, 
the  bard,  at  the  defire  of  Cathmor,  relates  the  firft  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Fir-bolg  in  Ireland,  under  their  leader  Larthon. 
Morning  comes.  Sul-malla  retires  to  the  valley  of  Lena. 
A  lyric  fong  concludes  the  book. 


BOOK   VII. 

FROM  the  wood-fkirted  waters  of  Lego,  afcend, 
at  times,  gray-bofomed  mifts,  when  the  gates 
of  the  weft  are  clofed  on  the  fun*s  eagle- eye.     Wide, 
I  over  Lara's  ftream,  is  poured  the  vapour  dark  and 
I  deep:    the  moon,    like  a  dim  fhield,    is  fwimming 
!  through  its  folds.     With  this,  clothe  the  fpirits  of 
i  old  their  fudden  geftures  on  the  wind,  when  they 
ftride,  from  blaft  to  blaft,  along  the  dufky  face  of  the 
night.     Often  blended  with  the  gale,  to  fome  war- 
rior's grave  *  they  roll  the  mift,  a  gray  dwelling  ta 
I  his  ghoft,  until  the  fongs  arife. 

A  found 

I       ♦  As  the  mift,  which  rofe  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  oc» 
I  cafioncJ  dileaies  and  death,  the  bards  feigned,  as  here, 

!  tha,t 
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A  found  came  from  the  defart ;  the  rufliing  courfe 
of  Conar  in  winds.  He  poured  his  deep  mil\  on 
Fillan,  at  blue- winding  Lubar.  Dark  and  mourn- 
ful fat  the  ghoft,  bending  in  his  gray  ridge  of  fmoke. 
The  blaft,  at  times,  roiled  him  togettier :  but  tl^e 
lovely  form  returned  again.  It  returned  with  flow- 
bending  eyes  :  and  dark  winding  of  locks  of  mill. 

It  was*  dark.  The  Heaping  hofl  were  fnll,  in  the 
ikirts  of  night.  The  flame  decayed,  on  the  hill  of 
Fingal ;  the  king  lay  lonely  on  his  fhield.  His  eyes 
were  half-clofed  in  fleepi  the  voice  of  Fillan  came. 
**  Sleeps  the  hufband  of  Clatho  ?  Dwells  the  father 
of  the  fallen  in  reft  ?  Am  1  forgot  in  the  folds  of 
darknefss  lonely  in  the  feafon  of  dreams  V 

"  Why 

that  it  was  the  rcfidcncc  of  the  ghofls  of  the  deceafed. 
during  the  interval  between  their  death  and  the  pronouncing 
of  the  funeral  elegy  over  their  tombs  ;  for  it  was  not  al-- 
lowable,  without  that  ceremony  was  performed,  for  the 
fpirits  of  the  dead  to  mix  with  their  anccftors,  in  their 
airy  balls*  It  was  the  bufmefs  of  the  fpirit  of  the  neareft 
relation  to  the  dccealed,  to  take  the  mift  of  Lego,  and 
pour  it  over  the  grave.  We  find  here  Conar,  the  Ion  of. 
Trenmor,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  according  to  Offian, 
performing  this  office  fcr  Fillan,  as  it  was  in  the  caulc  of. 
the  family  of  Conar,  that  that  hero  was  killed. 

*  The  night  defcriptions  of  Offian  were  in  high  repute-- 
among  fucceeding  bards.  One  of  them  delivered  a  fenti-- 
ment,  in  a  diftich,  more  favourable  to  his  tafte  for  poetry,, 
than  to  his  gallantry  towards  the  ladies.  I  fhall  here  give- 
a  tranflation  of  it. 

*'  More  pleafant  to  mc  is  the  night  oi  Cona,  dark— 
flrcaming  from  Offian's  harp  ;  more  pieafant  it  is  to  mc, 
than  a  whitc-bofomed  dweller  between  my  arms  :  than  a 
fair-handtd  daughter  of  heroes,   in  the  hour  of  reft." 

Though  tradition  is  not  very  fatlsfadory  concerning  the 
hiftory  of  this  poet,  it  has  taken  care  to  inform  us,  that 
he  was  very  old  when  he  wrote  the  diftich.  He  lived  (in 
what  age  is  uncertain)  in  one  of  the  weftern  ifles,  and  his 
name  was  Turloch  Giabh-glas,  or  Turlscb  of  tbe  p-ay 
locks* 
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"  Why  art  thou  in  the  midft  of  my  dreams,'* 
faid  Fingal,  "  as,  fudden,  he  rofe  !  Can  I  forget 
Itliee,  my  Ton,  or  thy  path  of  fire  in  the  field  ?  Not 
jfuch,  on  the  foul  of  the  king,  come  the  deeds  of  the 
; mighty  in  arms.  They  are  not  there  a  beam  of 
.lightning,  which  is  feen,  and  is  then  no  more.  I 
remember  thee,  O  Fillan,  and  my  wrath  begins  to 
rife." 

The  king  took  his  deathful  fpear,  and  f^ruck  the 
deeply-founding  ihield  :  his  fhield  that  hung  high  on 
night,  the  difmal  fign  of  war !  Ghofts  fled  on  every 
fide,  and  rolled  their  gathei-ed  forms  on  the  wind. 
Thrice  from  the  binding  vale  arofe  the  voices  of 
death.  The  harps*  of  the  bards,  untouched,  found 
mournful  over  the  hill. 

He  nruck  again  the  (liield :  battles  rofe  in  the 
dreams  of  his  hofl.  The  wide-tumbling  (trife  is 
gleaming  over  their  fouls.  Blue-fhielded  kings  de- 
fcend  to  war.  Backward-looking  armies  fly ;  and 
mighty  deeds  are  half-hid,  in  the  bright  gleams  of 
f^eel. 

But  when  the  third  found  arofe;  deer  ftarted  from 
the  clefrs  of  their  rocks.  The  fcreams  of  fowl  are 
heard,  in  the  defart,  as  each  flew,  frighted,  on  his 

blaft. 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that,  on  the  night 
preceding  the  death  of  a  perfon  worthy  and  renowned,  the 
harps  of  thofe  bards,  who  were  retained  by  his  family, 
emitted  melancholy  founds.  This  was  attributed,  to  ufe 
'  Oflian's  expreflion,  to  the  light  touch  of  gbojls  :  who 
;  were  fuppofed  to  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  events.  The 
j  fame  opinion  prevailed  long  in  the  north,  and  the  particu- 
;  lar  found  was  called,  the  ivaryzing  'voice  of  the  dead, 
I  The  'vc'ice  of  deaths.,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  fentence, 
.  was  of  a  different  kind.  Each  perfon  was  fuppofed  to 
:  have  an  attendant  fpirit,  who  alTunied  his  form  and  voice, 
on  the  night  preceding  his  death,  and  appeared  to  fome, 
in  the  attitude,  in  which  the  perfon  was  to  die.  The 
\  voices  of  death  were  the  foreboding  Ihrieks  of  thofc 
'  fpirits. 
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blaft.  The  fons  of  Albion  half-rofe,  and  half- 
alTumed  their  fpears.  But  filence  rolled  back  on  the 
hoft :  they  knew  the  (hield  of  the  king.  Sleep  re- 
turned to  their  eves :  the  field  was  dark  and  ftill. 

No  fleep  was  thine  in  darknels,  blue-eyed  daugh- 
ter of  Conmor  !  Sul-malla  heard  the  dreadful  (hield, 
and  rofe,  amidft  the  night.  Her  fteps  are  towards 
the  king  of  At  ha,  "  Can  danger  Hiake  his  daring 
foul!'*  In  doubt,  fhe  ftands,  with  bending  eyes. 
Heaven  burns  with  all  its  ftars. 

Again  the  fhield  refounds  I  She  rulhed.  She 
ftopt.  Her  voice  half-rofe.  It  failed.  She  faw 
him,  amidft  his  arms,  that  gleamed  to  heaven's  fire. 
She  faw  him  dim  in  his  locks,  that  rofe  to  nightly 
wind.  Away,  for  fear,  flie  turned  herfteps.  "  Why 
fliould  the  king  of  Erin  awake  ?  Thou  are  not  a 
dream  to  his  reft,  daughter  of  Inis-huna.'* 

More  dreadful  rung  the  fhield.  Sul-malla  flart?. 
Her  helmet  falls.  Loud-echoed  Lubar's  rock,  as 
over  it  rolled  the  fteel.  Burfting  from  the  dreams  of 
night,  Cathmor  half-rofe,  beneath  his  tree.  He 
faw  the  form  of  the  maid,  above  him,  on  the  rock. 
A  red  ftar,  with  twinkling- beam,  looked  down 
through  her  floating  hair. 

"  Who  comes  through  night  to  Cathmor,  in  the 
dark  feafon  of  his  dreams  ?  Bringeft  thou  ought  of 
war  ?  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night  ?  Standeft  thou 
before  me,  a  form  of  the  times  of  old  ?  A  voice  from 
the  fold  of  a  cloud,  to  warn  me  of  Erin's  danger  ?'' 

"  Nor  traveller  of  night  am  I,  nor  voice  from 
folded  cloud  :  but  I  w:irn  thee  of  the  danger  of  Erin. 
Doft  thou  hear  that  found  ?  It  is  not  the  feeble,  king 
of  Atha,  that  rolls  his  figns  on  night." 

"  Let  the  warrior  roll  his  figns  ;  to  Cathmor  they 
are  the  found  of  harps.  My  joy  is  great,  voice  of 
night,  and  burns  over  all  my  thoughts,  7  his  is  the 
mufic  of  kings,  on  lonely  hills,  by  night ;  when 
they  light  their  daring  fouls,  the  fons  of  mighty 
deeds !    The  feeble  dwell  alone,  in  the  valley  of  the 

breeze  j, 
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breeze ;  where  mlfts  lift  their  morning  (kirts,  from 
the  blue-winding  ftreams.** 

"  Not  feeble,  thou  leader  of  heroes,  were  they, 
the  fathers  of  my  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  dark- 
nefs  of  battle :  in  their  diftant  lands.  Yet  delights 
not  my  foul,  in  the  figns  of  death  !  He*,  who  ne- 
ver yields,  comes  forth  :  Awake  the  bard  of  peace !" 

Like  a  rock  with  its  trickling  waters,  ftood  Cath- 
mor  in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a  breeze,  on  his 
foul,  and  waked  the  memory  of  her  land ;  where 
ihe  dwelt  by  her  peaceful  ftreams,  before  he  came  to 
the  war  of  Conmor. 

"  Daughter  of  ftrangers,"  he  faid  ;  ((he  trembling 
turned  away)  "  long  have  I  marked  in  her  armour, 
the  young  pine  of  Inis-huna.  But  my  foul,  1  faid, 
is  folded  in  a  ftorm.  Why  fliould  that  beam  arife, 
till  my  fleps  return  in  peace  ?  Have  I  been  pale  in 
thy  prefence,  when  thou  bidft  me  to  fear  the  king  ? 
The  time  of  danger,  O  maid,  is  the  feafon  of  my 
foul  i  for  then  it  fweils  a  mighty  ftream,  and  rolls 
me  on  the  foe. 

"  Beneath  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Lona,  near 
his  own  winding  dream  ;  gray  in  his  locks  of  age, 
dwells  Clonmal  f  king  of  harps.     Above  him  is  his 

echoing 

*  Fingal  is  faid  to  have  never  been  overcome  In  battle. 

•  From  this  proceeded  that  title  of  honour  which  is  al- 
ways beftowed  on  him  in   tradition,   Fion-gbal  7ia  buaV 

'  FiNGAL  OF  VICTORIES,  In  a  poem,  jufl  now  in  my  hands, 
'  which    celebrates  fomc  of  the  great  anions  of  Arthur  the 

•  famous  Britifli  hero,  that  appellation  is  often  beftowed  on 
him.     The   poem,   from   the   phrafeology,  appears   to   be 

;  ancient  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  though  that  is  not  mentioned,  a 
jtraHflation  from  the  Welfli  language. 

';  t  Claon-mal,  crooked  eye-broiv.  From  the  retired 
■  life  of  this  perfon,  it  appears  that  he  was  of  the  order  of 

the  Druids  ;  which  fuppofitlon   is  not,  at  all,  invalidated 

by  the  appellation  of  king  of  barpSy  here  bellowed  on  him  ; 

for   all  agree   that   the   burds  wer-e  of  the  number  of  the 

Druids  originally. 
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echoing  02k,  and  the  dun  bounding  of  roes,  liic 
noife  of  our  ftrife  reaches  his  ear,  as  he  bends  in  ths 
thoughts  of  years.  There  let  thy  reft  be,  Sul-malja 
until  our  battle  ceafe.  Until  I  return,  in  my  arms,  j 
from  the  fkirts  of  the  evening  mift  that  rifes,  on 
Lona,  round  the  dwelling  of  my  love." 

A  light  fc^ll  on  the  foul  of  the  maid  ;  it  rofe  kin- 
dled before  the  king.  She  turned  her  face  to  Cath- 
mor;  her  locks  are  ftruggling  whh  winds.  "  Soon^ 
er  fhall  the  eagle  of  heaven  be  torn,  from  the  ftreams 
of  his  roaring  wind,  when  he  fees  the  dun  prey,  be- 
fore him,  the  young  fons  of  the  bounding  roe,  than 
thou,  O  Cathmor,  be  turned  from  the  ftrife  of  re- 
nown. Soon  may  I  fee  thee,  warrior,  from  the 
fkirts  of  the  evening  mift,  when  it  is  rolled  arou'nci 
n  e,  on  Lona  of  the  flreams.  While  yet  thou  an 
diiiant  far,  llrike,  Cathmor,  ftrike  the  Ihield,  that  joy 
may  return  to  my  duikned  foul,  as  1  lean  on  the 
moiTy'rock.  But  if  thou  (hould  fall — I  am  in  the 
'land  of  Grangers ;  O  fend  thy  voice,  from  thy  cloud, 
to  the  maid  of  Inis  huna." 

"  Young  branch  of  green- headed  Lumon,  why 
^o^  thou  Ihake  in  the  ftorm  ?  Often  has  Cathmoi 
returned  from  darkly-rolling  wars.  The  darts  ol 
death  are  but  hail  to  me ;  they  have  often  bounded 
from  my  ihield.  I  have  rifen  brightened  from  bat- 
tle, like  a  meteor  from  a  itormy  cloud.  Return  nor. 
fair  beam,  from  thy  vale,  when  the  roar  of  battle 
grows.  Then  might  the  iot  efcape,  as  from  my  fa- 
thers of  old. 

"  They  told  to  Son-mor*,  of  Clunarf,  flaln  by 
Cormac,  ihe  giver  of  fhells.     Three  days  darknedj 

Son-mon 

*  Son-mor,  tsiU  bandfcme   man.     He  was  the  fa'u 
of  Borbar-duthul,  chief  of  Atha,  and  grandfather  to  Ci... 
mor  himfelf. 

t  Cluan-er,  man  of  the  field.  This  chief  was  killed 
in  battle  by  Cormac  Mac-Gonar,  king  of  Ireland,  the  fa-  • 
ther  of  Rofcrana,  the  firll  wife  of  iMngal.  The  ftory  is  ; 
alluded  to  ia  other  poems. 
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I  Son-mor,  over  his  brother's  fall.     His  fpoufe  be- 

^  held  the  filent  king,  and  forefaw  his  fteps  to  war. 

She  prepared  the  bow,  in  fecret,  to  attend  her  blue- 

Ihielded    hero.      To   her   dwelt   darknefs   at    Atha, 

when  the  warrior  moved  to  his  fields.     From  their 

\  hundred  itreams,  by  night,  poured   down  the  fons 

'  of  Alnecma.    lliey  had  heard  the  Ihield  of  the  king, 

[  and  their  rage  arofe.     In  clanging  arms,  they  moved 

along,  towards  Ullin  the  land   of  groves.     Son-mor 

ftruck  his  (hield,  at  times,  the  leader  of  the  war. 

"  Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin*,  over  the  ftreamy 
hills.  She  was  a  light  on  the  mountain,  when  they 
croiTed  the  vale  below.  Her  fteps  were  ftately  on. 
the  vale,  when  they  rofe  on  the  molTy  hill.  She 
feared  to  approach  the  king,  who  left  her  in  Atha  of 
hinds.  But  when  the  roar  of  battle  rofe;  when 
hort  was  rolled  on  hoft;  when  Son-mor  burnt  like 
the  lire  of  heaven  in  clouds,  with  her  fpreading  hair 
came  Sul-allin  ;  for  ihe  trembled  for  her  king.  Ha 
fi:opt  the  rufhing  ftrife  to  fave  the  love  of  heroes. 
The  foe  fled  by  night ;  Clunar  llept  without  his 
blood ;  the  blood  which  ought  to  be  poured  upon 
the  warrior's  tomb. 

"  Nor  rofe  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days 
were  dark  and  flow.  Sul-allin  wandered  by  her 
gray  fireams,  with  her  tearful  eyes.  Often  did  Ihe 
look,  on  the  hero,  when  he  was  folded  in  his  thoughts. 
But  ihe  fhrunk  from  his  eyes,  and  turned  her  lone 
fteps  away.  Battles  rofe,  like  a  tempeil,  and  drove 
the  mill  from  his  fou!.  He  beheld,  with  joy,  her 
fteps  in  the  hall,  and  the  white  rifmg  of  her  hands  ou 
the  harp. 

^  h\  t  his  arms  ftrode  the  chief  of  Atha,  to  where 

his  ,  fliield  hung,  high,  in  night :    high  on  a  moiTy 

Vol.  II.  K  bough, 

*  Suil-al'mn.  beautiful  eye,  the  wife  of  Son-mor. 
t  To  avoid  multiplying  notes,  I  fliall  give  here  the  fignl- 
fication  of  the  names  of  the  ftars  engraved  on  the  flfield. 

Cean-mathoiij 
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bough,  over  Lubar's  ftreamy  roar.  Seven  bofles  rofc 
on  the  Ihleld ;  the  feven  voices  of  the  king,  which 
his  v-arriors  received,  from  the  wind,  and  marked 
over  ail  their  tribes. 

On  each  bofs  is  placed  a  ftar  of  night ;  Canmathon 
with  beams  undiorn  ;  Col-derna  rifing  from  a  cloud: 
Uloicho  robed  in  mift ;  and  the  foft  beam  of  Cath- 
]in  glittering  on  a  rock.  P'air-gleaming  on  its  own 
blue  w^ave,  Reldurath  half-fmks  its  weliern  light. 
7'he  red  e^'e  of  Berthin  looks,  through  a  grove,  on 
the  llow-moving  hunter,  as  he  returns,  through 
iliowery  night,  with  the  fpoils  of  the  bounding  roc, 
Wide  in  trie  midft,  arofe  the  cloudlefs  beams  of  Ton- 
thena;  Ton-thena  which  looked,  by  night,  on  tiie 
courfe  .of  the  fea-toITed  Larthon  :  Larthon,  the  h\i\ 
of  Bolga's  race,  who  travelled  on  the  winds  *. 
White- bofomed  fpread  the  fails  of  the  king,  tovj-'ardi 
llreamy  Inis-fail ;  dun  night  w-as  rolled  before  him. 
with  its  fkirts  of  miil.  The  winds  were  changeful  in 
heaven,  and  rolled  him  from  wave  to  wave.  Then 
rofe  the  fiery-haired  1  on- thena,  and  laughed  from 
her  parted  cloud.  Larthon  f  rejoiced  at  the  guiding 
beam,  as  it  faint  gleamed  on  the  tumbling  waters. 

Beneath 

Cean-mathcn,  head  of  the  bear*  Col-derna,  Jlant  and 
Jlarp  beam*  Ul-oicho,  ruler  of  night,  Cathlin,  beam 
of  the  ^xavc.  Keu-durath,  y?ar  of  the  t'wtligbt,  Bcr- 
thin,  fre  of  the  hill,  Tonthena,  meteor  of  the  iva'ves. 
Theic  etymologies,  excepting  that  of  Cean-mathon,  art 
pretty  exacl.  Of  it  I  am  not  fo  certain  ;  for  it  is  not  ve- 
ry probable,  that  the  Fir-bolg  had  diiVmguinied  a  con- 
ftellation,  fo  very  early  at  the  days  of  Larihon^  ly  th€ 
name  of  the  bear. 

*  'To  travel  C7i  the  ^^j.lnds,  a  poetical  exprclTion  foi 
failing. 

t  Larthon  is  compounded  of  Lear^  fea,  aid  tbon^ 
wave.  Tiiis  name  was  given  to  the  chief  of  the  firll:  colo- 
ny of  the  Fir-bolg,  who  fettled  in  Ireland,  on  account  oi 
his  Luo'Altdge  in  navigation.     A  part  of  a  old  poem  is  ftill 

extant, 
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Beneath  the  fpear  of  Cathmor,  awaked  that  voice 
which  awakes  the  bards.  They  came,  dark-winding, 
from  every  fide ;  each,  with  the  found  of  his  harp. 
Before  them  rejoiced  the  king,  as  the  traveller,  in  the 
day  of  the  funj  when  he  hear?,  far-rolling  around, 
the  murmur  of  moiTy  ftreams  ;  rtreams  that  burli,  in 
the  defert,  from  the  rock  of  roes. 

"  Why,"  faid  Fonar,  "  hear  we  the  voice  of  Lhe 
king,  in  the  feafon  of  his  reft  ?  Were  the  dim  forms 
of  thy  fathers  bending  in  thy  dreams  ?  Perhaps  they 
ftand  on  that  cloud,  anu  wait  for  Fonar's  fong ;  ofren 
they  come  to  the  fields  vi^here  their  fons  are  to  lift 
the  fpear.  Or  fliall  our  voice  arife  for  him  who  lifts 
K  2  the 

extant,  concerning  this  hero.  The  author  of  it,  prcbably, 
took  the  hint  from  the  epifode  in  this  book,  relating  to  the 
firfl  difrovcry  of  Ireland  by  Larthon,  It  abounds  v»ith  thoic 
romnntic  fables  of  giants  and  magicians,  which  diftingiisfli 
the  compofitions  of  the  lefs  ancient  bards.  TiiS  defcrip- 
tions,  contained  in  it,  are  ingenious  and  proportionable  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  perfons  introduced  ;  but,  being. un- 
natural, they  are  infjpid  and  tedious,  Kad  the  bard  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  probability,  his  genius  was  far  ironi 
being  contemptible.  The  exordium  of  this  poem  is  rot 
deflitute  of  merit ;  but  it  is  the  only  part  of  it  that  I  think 
wortliy  of  being  prefcnted  to  the  reader. 

"  VVho  firfl:  fsnt  the  black  fhip,  through  ocean,  like  a 
whale  through  the  burfiing  of  foam  ?  Look,  from  tliy 
darkefs,  on  Cronath,  Oilian  of  the  harps  of  old  1  Send  thy 
light  oi\  the  blue-rolling  waters,  that  I  may  behold  the 
king.  I  fee  him  dark  in  his  own  fnell  of  oak  I  fea-tolTtd 
Larthon,  thy  foul  is  fire  It  is  carelefs  as  the  wind  of 
thy  fails  ;  as  the  Wave  that  rolls  fay  thy  Mc.  But  the 
filent  green  iile  is  before  thee,  with  its  fons,  who  are  tall 
as  woody  Lumon;  Lumon  which  fends  from  its  ton  a 
thoufand  ftreams,  white-wandering  down  its  fides." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard,  to  tranf- 
late  no  more  of  this  poem  ;  for  the  continuation  of  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  Irlih  giants  betrays  his  want  of  judge- 
ment. 
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the  fpear  no  more;  he  that  confumed  the  field,  from 
Mo  ma  of  the  groves  r" 

*'  Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  bard  of.  other 
times.  High  fhall  his  tomb  rife,  on  Moi-iena,  the 
dwelling  of  renown.  But,  now,  roll  back  my  foul 
to  tlie  times  of  my  fathers:  to  the  years  when  firft 
they  rofe,  on  Inis-huna's  waves.  Nor  alcne  plea- 
fant  to  Cathmor  is  the  remembrance  of  wood-cover- 
ed Lumon.  Lumon  the  land  of  ftreams,  the  dwel- 
ling of  white-bofomed  maids." 

"  Lumon  *  of  foamy  flreams,  thou  rifcH-  on  Fo 
nar's  foul  !  Thy  {dx\  is  on  thy  fide,  on  the  rocks  or 
thy  bending  trees.  The  dun  roe  is  feen  from  thy  furze , 
the  deer  lifts  his  branchy  head  ;  for  he  fees,  at  times, 
the  hound,  on  the  half-covered  heath.  Slow,  on  the 
vale,  are  the  fieps  of  maids ;  the  white-armed  daugh- 
ters of  the  bow  :  they  I'ft  their  blue  eyes  to  the  hill, 
from  amidft  their  wandering  locks.  Not  there  is  the 
ftride  of  Larthon,  chief  of  Inis-huna.  He  m.ounts 
X'^p  wave  on  his  own  dark  oak,  in  Cluba's  ridgy  bav. 
That  oak  which  he  cut  from  Lumon,  to  bound 
slong  the  fea.  The  maids  turn  their  eyes  away,  Icli 
the  king  (hould  be  lowly  laid ;  for  never  had  they 
{zzr\  a  fhip,  dark  rider  of  the  v.ave  ! 

"  Now  he  dares  to  call  tlie  winds,  and  to  mix 
vith  the  mift  of  ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail  rofe,  in  fmoke; 
but  dark-fkirted  night  came  down.  The  fons  of 
Bo'ga  feared.  The  fiery-haired  Ton-thena  rofe. 
Culbin's  bay  received  the  (hip,  in  the  bofom  of  its 
echoing  woods.  There,  iffued  a  ftream,  from  Du- 
thuma's  horrid  cave ;  where  fpirits  gleamed,  at  times, 
with  their  half-finiO-ied  forms. 

'•  Dreams  defcended  on  Larthon  :  he  faw  feven 
fpirits   of  his  fathers.     He  heard  their  half- formed 

words, 

*  Lumon,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  was 
a  hill  in  Inis-liuna,  near  the  refidence  of  Sul-malla.  This 
epifode  has  an  immediate  conneflion  with  what  is  faid  cf 
Larthon,  in  the  defcription  of  Cathmor's  fliield. 
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vvorc's,  and  dimly  beheld  the  times  to  come.  PTe 
beheld  the  kings  of  Atha,  the  fons  of  future  days. 
They  led  their  hofts  along  the  field,  like  ridges  of 
mift,  which  winds  pour  in  autumn,  over  Atha  of  the 
groves. 

"  Larthon  raifed  the  hall  of  Samla  *,  to  the  foft 
found  of  the  harp.  He  went  forth  to  the  roes  of 
Erin,  to  their  wonted  ftreams.  Nor  did  he  forget 
green-headed  Lumon ;  he  often  bounded  over  his 
leas,  to  where  white  handed  Fiathal  f  looked  from 
the  hill  of  roes.  Lumon  of  the  foamy  llreams,  ihou 
rifeft  on  Fonar's  foul.'' 

The  beam  awaked  in  the  eafi:.  The  mifty  heads 
of  the  mountains  rofe.  Valleys  (liew,  on  every  fide, 
the  gray- winding  of  their  ftreams.  His  hoft  heard 
the  Ihield  of  Cathmcr:  at  once  they  rofe  around  ;  hke 
a  crowded  fea,  when  firft  it  feels  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  The  waves  know  not  whither  to  roll ;  they 
lift  their  troubled  heads. 

Sad  and  flow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona  of  tlie 
ftreams.  She  went  and  often  turned  ;  her  blue  eyes 
rolled  in  tears.  But  wiien  flie  came  to  the  rock, 
that  darkly  covered  Lona's  vale :  flie,  looked  from 
her  burfting  foul,  on  the  king  j  and  funk,  at  oncej 
behind. 

Son  X  of  Alpin,  ftrike  the  ftring.     Is  there  ought 

of  joy  in  the  harp  t  Pour  it  then,  on  the  foul  of 

Offian :  it  is  folded  in  mift.     I  hear  thee,  O  bard, 

in  my  night.     But  ceafe  the  lighty-trembling  found. 

K  3  The 

*  Samla,  apparitions)  fo  called  from  the  viiion  of 
Larthon,  concerning  his  pofterity. 

+  Fiathal,  heavenly^  exquijitely  beauttfuL  She  was 
the  wife  of  Larthon. 

\  The  original  of  this  lyric  ode  is  one  of  the  mod  beau- 
tiful paflages  of  the  poem.  The  harmony  and  variety  of 
its  vcriification,  prove  that  the  knowledge  of  mufic  was 
confiderably  advanced  in  the  days  of  OITian.  See  the  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  original. 
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The  joy  of  grief  belongs  to  OfTian,  amidft  his  dark- 
brown  years. 

Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghofts,  that  fhakeft  thy 
head  to  nightly  winds  !  1  hear  no  found  in  thee;  is 
there  no  fpirit's  windy  fkirt  now  ruflling  in  thy 
leaves  ?  Often  are  the  fteps  of  the  dead,  in  the  dark- 
eddying  blafts ;  when  the  moon,  a  dun  (hield,  from 
the  eaft,  is  rolled  along  the  fky. 

Ullin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days  of 
old  !  Let  me  hear  you,  in  the  darknefs  of  Selma, 
and  awake  the  foul  of  fongs.  I  hear  you  not,  ye 
children  of  mufic,  in  what  hall  of  the  clouds  is  your 
reft  ?  Do  you  touch  the  ftiadowy  harp,  robed  with 
morning  mift,  where  the  fun  comes  founding  forth 
from  his  green-headed  waves  ? 


TEMORA: 


T    E    M    O    R    A 

AN 

EPIC     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
The  fourth  morning,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem,  comes 
on.  FingaljftiJl  continuing  in  the  place  to  which  he  had  re- 
tired on  the  preceding  night,  is  leerif  at  intervals,  through 
the  mift,  which  covered  tlie  rock  of  Cormul.  The  defceut 
of  the  king  is  defcribed.  He  orders  Gaul,  Dermid,  and  Cai- 
ril  the  bard,  to  go  to  the  valley  of  Cluna,  and  to  conduft, 
from  thence,  to  the  Caledonian  army,  Ferad-artho,  the  fon 
of  Cairbe,  the  only  perfon  remaining  of  the  family  of  Conar, 
the  firll  king  of  Ireland  The  king  rakes  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  prepares  for  battle.  Marching  towards  the 
enemy,  he  comes  to  the  cave  of  Lubar,  where  the  body  of 
Fillan  lay.  Upon  feeing  his  dog  Bran,  whp  lay  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave,  his  grief  returns.  Catlimor  arranges 
the  army  of  the  Fir-bolg  in  order  of  battle.  The  appear- 
ance of  that  hero.  The  general  conflift  is  defcribed.  The 
aflions  of  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  A  ftorm.  The  total  rout 
of  the  Fir-bolg.  The  two  kings  engage  in  a  column  of 
mift,  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  Their  attitude  and  confe- 
rence after  the  combat  The  death  of  Cathmor.  Fingal 
refigns  the  fpear  of  Trenmor  to  Offian.  The  ceremonies  ob- 
ferved  on  that  occafion.  The  fpirit  of  Cathmor  appears  to 
Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona,  Her  forrow.  Evening 
comes  on.  A  feaft  is  prepared-  The  coming  of  Ferad- 
artho  is  announced  by  the  fongs  of  a  hundred  bards.  The 
poem  clofes  with  a  fpeech  of  Fingal, 

BOOK   VIII, 

AS  when  the  wintry  winds  have  feized  the 
waves  of  the  mountain-lake,  have  feized 
them,  in  ftormy  night,  and  clothed  them  over  with 
ice  i  white  to  the  hunter's  early  eye,  the  billows  ftill 
feem  to  roll.  He  turns  his  ear  to  the  found  of  each 
unequal  ridge.  But  each  is  filent,  gleaming,  ftrewn 
with  boughs  and  tufts  of  grafs,  which  Ihake  and 
whiftle  to  the  wind,  over  their  gray  feats  of  froft. 
So  filent  fhone  to  the  morning  ridges  of  Morven's 
hoft,  as  each  warrior  looked  up  from  his  helmet  to- 
wards 
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wards  the  hill  of  the  king;  the  cloud- covered  hill  of 
Fingal,  where  he  ftrode  in  the  rolling  of  mift.  At 
times  is  the  hero  feen,  greatly  dim  in  all  his  arms. 
From  thought  to  thought  rolled  the  war  along  his 
mighty  foul. 

Now  IS  the  coming  forth  of  the  king.  Firft  ap- 
peared the  fword  of  Luno ;  the  fpear  half  ilTuing 
from  a  cloud,  the  Ihield  ftiil  dim  in  mift.  But  when 
the  ftride  of  the  king  came  abroad,  with  all  his  gray 
dewy  locks  in  the  wind  j  then  rofe  the  fhouts  of 
his  hoft  over  every  moving  tribe.  They  gathered, 
gleaming,  round  with  all  their  echoing  (hields-  So 
rife  the  green  feas  round  a  fpirit,  that  comes  down 
from  the  fqually  wind.  The  traveller  hears  the  fou; 
afar,  and  lifts  his  head  over  the  rock.  He  looks  ( 
the  troubled  bay,  and  thinks  he  dimly  fees  the  form. 
The  waves  fport,  unweildy,  round,  with  all  their 
backs  of  foam. 

Far-diflant  i1ood  the  fon  of  Morni,  Duthno's  rac^ 
and  Cona's  bard.     We  ftood  far-diftant ;  each  b 
neath  his  tree.     We  fhuned  the  eyes  of  the  kinc 
we  had  not  conquered  in  the  field.     A  little  ftreaa. 
rolled  at  my  feet :  I  touched  its  light  wave  with  my 
fpear.     I  touched  it  with  my  fpear ;  nor   there  was 
rhe  foul  of  Ollian.     It  darkly  rofe,  from  thought  to 
thought,  and  fent  abroad  the  figh. 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  faid  the  king,  "  Dermid, 
hunter  of  roes  !  why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks, 
each  with  its  trickling  waters  ?  No  wrath  gathers  on 
the  foul  of  Fingal,  againll  the  chiefs  of  men.  ""I'e 
are  my  llrength  of  battle;  the  kindling  of  my  joy  in 
peace.  My  early  voice  was  a  pleafant  gale  to  your 
ears  when  Fillan  prepared  the  bow.  The  fon  of  Fingal 
is  not  here,  nor  yet  the  chace  of  the  bounding  roes. 
But  why  (hould  the  breakers  of  fliields  (land,  darken- 
ed, far  away  ?" 

Tall  they  ftrode  towards  the  king ;  they  faw  him 
turned  A'lora's  wind.  His  tears  came  down,  for  his 
blue-eyed   fon,  who  flept  in  the  cave  of  iireams. 
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But  he  brightened  before  them,  and  fpoke  to  the 
broad-fhielded  kings. 

"  Crommal,  with  woody  rocks,  and  mi%  top, 
the  field  of  winds,  pours  forth,  to  the  fight,  blue 
Lubar's  flreamy  roar.  Behind  it  rolls  clear-winding 
Lavath,  in  the  flill  vale  of  deer.  A  cave  is  dark  in  a 
rock;  above  it  ftrong- winged  eagles  dwell;  broad- 
headed  oaks,  before  it  found  in  Cluna's  wind. 
Within  in  his  locks  of  youth  is  Feradartho*,  blue- 
eyed 

*  Ferad-artbo  was  the  fon  of  Calrbar  Mac-Connac, 
king  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the 
race  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  Irilh  monarch, 
according  to  Oflian.  In  order  to  make  this  paflage  tho- 
roaglily  underftood,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  recapitu- 
late fome  pjrt  of  wliat  has  been  faid  in  preceding  notes. 
Upon  the  death  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  his  fon 
Cormac  fiicceeded  on  the  Irifh  throne.  Cormac  reigned 
long.  His  children  were,  Calrbar,  who  fucceded  him,  and 
Ros-rrano,  the  firft  wife  of  Fingal.  Calrbar,  long  before 
the  death  of  his  father  Cormac,  had  taken  to  wife  Bos- 
gala,  the  daughter  of  Col  gar,  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
chiefs  in  Connaught,  and  had,  by  her,  Artho,  afterwards 
king  ot  Ireland.  Soon  after  Artho  arrived  at  man's  e- 
flate,  his  mother  Bos-gala  died,  and  Calrbar  took  to  wife 
Beltanno,  the  daughter  of  Conachar  of  Ullin,  who  brought 
him  a  fon,  whom  he  called  Ferad-artho,  i.  e.  a  man  in 
place  cf  Artbo,  7'he  occalon  of  the  name  was  this. 
Artho,  when  his  brother  was  born,  was  abfent,  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  A  falfe  report  was 
brought  to  his  father  that  he  was  killed.  Cairbary 
to  ufe  the  words  of  the  poem  on  the  fubjed,  dark- 
ened for  bis  fair-hatred  fon.  Re  turned  to  the 
young  team  cf  light,  the  fon  cf  Beltanno  cf  Conachar, 
Thou  fait  be  Ferad-artho,  be  faid,  a  fire  before  thy 
race.  Cairbar,  foon  after,  died,  nor  did  Artho  long  fur- 
vive  him.  Artho  was  fucceeded  in  the  Irifli  throne,  by  his 
on  Cormac,  who,  in  his  minority,  was  murdered  by  Calr- 
bar, the  fon  of  Borbar-duthal.  Ferad-artho,  fa\-s  tradi- 
ion,  was  very  young,  when  the  expedition  of  Fingal,  to 

fettle 
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eyed  king,  the  fon  of  broad -Ihlelded  Calrbar,  fron 
Ullin  of  the  roes.  He  liftens  to  the  voice  of  Condan, 
as  gray,  he  bends  in  feeble  light.  He  Jiftens,  for  hi^ 
foes  dwell  in  the  echoing  halls  of  Temora.  He  comer . 
at  times,  abroad,  in  the  flcirts  of  mift,  to  pierce  the 
bounding  roes.  When  the  fun  looks  on  the  fielci. 
nor  by  the  rock  nor  ftream,  is  he !  He  fnuns  the 
race  of  Boiga,  who  dwell  in  his  father's  hall.  Tellj 
him,  that  Fingal  lifts  the  fpear,  and  that  his  foes' 
perhaps  may  fail. 

"  Lift  up,  O  Gaul,  the  (liield  before  hitr^, 
Stretch,  Dermid,  Temora's  fpear.  Be  thy  voice 
his  ear,  O  Carril,  with  the  deeds  of  his  fathe 
Lead  him  to  green  Moi-lena,  to  the  dufky  lield 
ghoils ;  for  there  I  fall  ft^rward  in  battle,  in  the  fc 
of  war.  Before  dun  night  defcends,  come  to  h 
Dunmora's  top.     Look,  from  the  gray    rolling 

n") .  - .. 

fettle  him  on  the  throuc  of  Ireland,  happened.  Bunr^ 
the  fliort  reign  of  young  Gorinac,  Ferad-artho  lived  at  th 
royal  palace  of  Temora.  Upon  the  murder  of  the  ki;;:: 
Condrtii,  tlie  bard,  conveyed  Ferad-artho,  privately,  to  ^ 
cave  of  Cluna,  behind  the  mountain  Crommal,  in  Ui 
where  they  both  lived  concealed,  during  the  uflirpatioii  w, 
the  family  of  Atha.  All  thefe  particulars,  concernin| 
Ferad-artho,  may  be  gathered  from  the  compofirions  o 
Ollian :  A  bard,  lefs  ancient,  has  delivered  the  whol 
hiilory,  in  a  poem  juft  now  in  my  poHieiilon.  It  has  littJ 
merit,  if  we  except  the  fcenc  l>etvveen  Ferad-artho,  zfu 
the  meiTengers  of  Fingal,  upon  their  arrival,  in  the  valle; 
of  Cluna.  After  hearing  of  the  great  actions  of  Fingal 
the  young  prince  propofcs  the  following  qneftions  concern 
ing  him,  to  Gaul  and  Dcmiid.  "  Is  the  king  tall  as  th 
rock  of  my  cave  ?  Is  his  fpear  a  fir  of  Gluna  ?  Is  he  a  rough 
winged  blaft,  on  the  mountain,  which  takes  the  green  oa 
by  the  head,  and  tears  it  from  its  hill?  Glitters  Lubj' 
within  his  (hides,  when  he  fends  his  (lately  fteps  along 
Nor  is  he  tall,  faid  Gaul,  as  that  rock :  nor  ght 
ftreams  within  his  ftrides  ;  but  his  foul  is  a  mighty  floO«[ 
like  the  flrcngth  of  Uiiin's  fcas." 
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mift,  on  Lena  of  the  ftreams.  If  there  my  ftandard 
Ihall  float  on  wind,  over  Lubar's  gleaming  courfe, 
then  has  not  Fingal  failed  in  the  laft  of  his  fields." 

Such  were  his  words :  nor  aught  replied  the  filent, 
ftriding  kings.  They  looked  fide-long,  on  Erin's  holl, 
and  darkened,  as  they  went.  Never  before  had  they 
left  the  king,  in  the  midftof  the  ftcrmy  field.  Behind 
them,  touching  at  times  his  harp,  the  gray-liaired 
Canii  moved.  He  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  people, 
and  mournful  was  the  found  I  It  was  like  a  breeze 
that  comes,  by  fits,  over  Lego's  reedy  lake ;  when 
fieep  half-defcends  on  the  hunter,  within  his  mofly 
cave. 

''  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,"  faid  Fingal, 
"  over  his  fecret  ftream  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  forrow, 
father  of  low-laid  Ofcar  ?  Be  the  Vv'arriors  *  remem- 
bered 

•*  It  is  fuppofed  Malvina  fpeaks  the  following  foliloquy. 
**  Malvina  is  like  the  bow  of  the  fhower,  in  the  fecret  val- 
ley of  flreaiTis:   it  is  bright ;   but  the  drops  of  heaven  roll 
,on  its  blended  light.     They  fay,  that  I  am  fair  within  my 
but,  on   my   brightnefs  is  the  wandering   of  tears, 
xknefs  flies  over   my   foul,   as  the   duiky   wave   of   the 
feeze,  along  the  grafs  of  Lutha.     Yet  have  not  the  roes 
ilcd  me,  when  I  moved  between  the  hills.     Pleafant,  be- 
leath   my  white   hand,  arofe  the   found  of  harps.     What 
;hen,  daughter  of  Lutha,  travels  over  thy  foul,  like  the 
*reary  path  of  a   ghoft,  along  the  nightly  beam  ?  Should 
the  ycupg  warrior  fall,  in  the  roar  of  his  troubled  fields  1 
Young  virgins   of  Lutha  arife,  call   back  the  wandering 
thoughts   of    Malvina.      Awake   the  voice  of  the  harp,  a- 
long  my   echoing  vale.     Then  fhsall  my  foul  come  forth, 
like  a  light  from  the  gates  of  the  morn,  v.hen  clouds   are 
loUed  around  them,  with  their  broken  fides. 

"  Dweller  of  my  thoughts  by  night,  v/hofe  form 
ifcends  in  troubled  fields,  why  doft  thou  ftir  up  my 
iX)ul,  thou  far-di'ftant  fon  of  the  king  !  Is  that  the  fhip  of 
Tiy  love,  its  dark  courfe  through. the  ridges  of  ocean? 
--low  art  thou  fo  fudden,  Ofcar,  from  the  heath  of 
laelds  ?» 

The 
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bered  in  peace ;  when  echoing  (liields  are  heard  nc 
more.  Bend,  then,  in  gritf,  over  the  flood,  when 
blows  the  mountain  breeze.  Let  them  pafs  on  th^ 
foul,  the  blue-eyed  dwellers  of  Lena.  But  Errii 
rolls  to  war,  wide-tumbling,  rough,  and  dark 
Lift,  Offian,  lift  the  fhield.     I  am  alone,  my  fon  !' 

As  comes  the  fudden  voice  of  winds  to  the  be 
calmed  fliip  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large,  aloni 
the  deep,  dark  rider  of  the  wave:  fo  the  voice  c 
J'ingal  fent  Oflian,  tall,  along  the  heath.  He  liftei 
high,  his  Ihining  (hield,  in  the  dufky  wing  of  war 
like  the  broad,  blank  moon  in  the  fkirt  of  a  cloui 
before  the  ftorms  arife. 

Loud,  from  Mofs-covered  Mora,  poured  down,  a 
once,  the  broad- winged  war.  Fingal  led  his  peopi 
forth,  king  of  A4orven  of  ftreams.  On  high  fpread 
the  eagle's  wing.  His  gray  hair  is  poured  on  h: 
Ihoulders  broad.  In  thunder  are  his  mighty  ftride; 
He  often  ftood,  and  faw  behind,  the  wide  gleamin 
rolling  of  armour.  A  rock  he  feemed,  gray  ovc 
with  ice,  whofe  woods  arc  high  in  wind.  Brigl: 
ftreams  leap  from  its  head,  and  fpread  their  foam  o 
blarts. 

Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  where  Fillan  darki 
{lept.  Bran  dill  lay  on  the  broken  (hield  :  the  eagk 
wing  is  ftrewed  on  winds.  Bright,  from  withere 
furze,  looked  forth  the  hero's  fpear.  Then  gri( 
ftirred  the  foul  of  the  king,  like  whirlwinds  blacker 
ing  on  a  lake.  He  turned  his  fudden  ftep,  and  lear 
ed  on  his  bending  fpear. 

White- breaded  Bran  came  bounding  with  joy  1 
the  known  path  of  Fingal.  He  came  and  looked  t( 
wards  the  cave,  where  the  blue-eyed  hunter  lay;  fc 
he  was  wont  to  ftride,  with  morning  to  the  dewi 
bed  of  the   roe.     It  was  then  the  tears  of  the  kici 

cam 

The  reft  of  this  poem,  it  is  faid,  confifted  of  a  dialogfpj 
between  Ullin  and  Malviiia,  wherein  the  diftrcfs  of  t 
latter  is  carried  to  the  hlghcft  pitch. 
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icame  down,  and  all  his  foul  was  dark.  But  as  tiis 
rifing  wind  rolls  away  the  ftorm  of  rain,  and  leaves 
the  white  ftreams  to  the  fun,  and  high  hills  with 
itheir  heads  of  grafs;  So  the  returning  war  bright- 
ened the  mind  of  Fingal.  He  bounded  *,  on  his 
fpear,  over  Lubar,  and  ftruck  his  echoing  fliield. 
His  ridgy  hofi:  bend  forward,  at  once,  with  all  their 
pointed  fteel. 

Vol.  11.  L  Nor 

•    The   Irifh  compofitions  concerning  Fingal  invariably 
of  him  as  a  giant.     Of  thefe  Hibernian  poems  there 
ow  many  in  my  hands.     From  the  language,  and  al- 
;3  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  writ,  1  ihould  fix 
-ate  of  their  compolitioa  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth 
:e..:uries.     In  fome  palliges,  the  poetry  is  far  from  want- 
ing merit  ;  but  the  fable  is  unnatural,  and  the  whole  con- 
^     t  of  the  pieces  injudicious.     I  fhall  give  one  inftance  of 
extravagant    fi(^ions   of  the    Irifli   bards,  in  a  poem 
ii  they,  moft  unjuftly,  afcribc  to   OITian.     The  ilorj- 
:   is   this  :    Ireland  being  threatened  with  an  invafiou 
fome  part  of  Scandinavia,  Fin'gal  fent  GiTian,  Ofcar, 
;;-,„  Ca-olt,   to   watch  the  bay,  in  which  it  was  expected 
:b.e    enemy    was    to    land.     Ofcar,  unluckily,  fell   afleep, 
•^Tv  re  the  Scandinavians  appeared;  and,  great  as  be  was, 
:he  Irlfli  bard,  he  had  one  bad  property,  that  no  lefs 
c;  waken  him  before   his   time,  than  cutting  off  one  of 
■Ingersj  or   throwing  a   great   flone   againft  his  head  ; 
-t    was  dangerous  to  come  near  him,  on  thofe  occa- 
.luiis,  till   he  had  recovered  himfelf,  and  was  fully  awake- 
Ca-olt,  who   was   employed  by  Oflian  to  waken   his  fon, 
.   Imade  choice  of  throwing  the  (lone  againft  his  head,  as  tlie 
..  fleaft  dangerous   expedient.     The  ftone,  rebounding  from 
"   jthc  hero's  head,  fliook,  as   it   rolled  along,  the   hill  for 
three  miles   round.     Ofcar  rofe  in  rage,  fought  bravely, 
and,    fmgly,   vanquiflied  a  wing  of  the   enemy's   army. 
•     Thus  the  bard  goes   on   till  Fingal  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
"  Dy  the  total  rout  of  the  Scandinavians.     Peurile,  and  even 
defpicable,  as   thefe  fidions  arc,  yet  Keating  and  O'Fla- 
A  ^crty  have  no  better  authority  than  the  poems  which  con- 
■■■   tain  them,  for   all  that  they  write  concerning  F'on  Mao 
:omnal,  and  the  pretended  militia  of  Ireland. 
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Nor  Erin  heard,  with  fear  the  found:  wide  they 
came  rolling  along.  Dark  Malthos,  in  the  wing  of  war, 
looks  forward  from  fliaggy  brows.  Next  rofe  that 
beam  of  light  Hidalla ;  then  the  fide-long- looking 
gloom  of  Aiaronnan.  Blue-fliielded  Clonar  lifts  the 
fpear  ;  Cormar  fhakes  his  bu(hy  locks  on  the  wind. 
Slowly,  from  behind  a  rock,  rofe  the  bright  form  of 
Atha.  Firfl:  appeared  his  two  pointed  fpears,  then 
the  half  of  his  burniflied  fliield  :  like  the  rifing  of  a 
nrghtly  meteor,  over  the  vale  of  ghofts.  But  when 
lie  Ihone  all  abroad  :  the  hoils  plunged,  at  once,  in  - 
to  flrife.  The  gleaming  waves  of  fteel  are  poured 
on  either  fide. 

As  meet  two  troubled  feas,  with  the  rolling  of  all 
their  waves,  when  they  feel  the  wings  of  contending 
winds,  in  the  rock-fided  firth  of  Lumon  ;  along  th.^ 
echoing  hills  is   the  dim  courfe  of  ghofis :  from  th 
blaff  fall   the  torn  groves  on  the  deep,  amidfi:  th. 
foamy  path  of  whales.     So  mixed  the  hofis !  Now 
Fingal ;    now    Cathmor   came   abroad.     The   dar!: 
tumbling  of  death   is   before   them  :  the  gleam    c 
broken  fleel   is   rolled  on   their  fteps,  as,  loud,  th 
high-bounding  kings  hewed  down  the  ridge  of  fhield?. 

Maronnan  fell,  by  Fingal,  laid  large  acrofs  a 
(Iream.  The  waters  gathered  by  his  fide,  and  leapt 
gray  over  his  bony  ihield.  Clonar  is  pierced  by  Cath- 
moj :  nor  yet  lay  the  chief  on  earth.  An  oak  feized  his 
hair  in  his  fall.  His  helmet  rolled  on  the  ground.  By 
its  thong,  hung  his  bro;id  (liiekl;  over  it  wandered  his 
fireaminL^  blood.  Tlamin*  Ihall  weep,  in  the  hall,  and 

ftrike 

*  Tla-min,  mildly  foft.  The  loves  of  Clonar  and 
Tlamin  were  rendered  famous  in  the  north,  by  a  fragmci;t 
of  a  Lyric  poem,  ftlU  prefervcd,  which  is  afcrlbcd  to  01- 
fian.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Clonar  and  Tla-min*  Sli- 
begins  with  a  fuliloqiiy,  which  he  overhears. 

Tlamin,  "Clonar,  fon  of  Conglas  of  I-mor,  yoiii); 
hunter  of  dun-fided  rocs  1  where  art  thou  laid,  amidft  ru(hc5, 
beneath  the  palling  wing  of  the  breeze  ?  I  behold  thee,  my 

love. 
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ftrike  her  heaving  breafl.  Nor  did  Offian  forget  the 
fpear,  in  the  wing  of  his  war.  He  ftrewed  the  field 
wilh  dead.  Young  Hidalla  came.  Soft  voice  of 
ftreamy  Clonra  !  Why  do(l  thou  lift  the  ftee!  ?  O  that 
we  meet  in  the  ftrife  of  fong,  in  thy  own  rulhy  vale  ! 
Malthos  beheld  him  low,  and  darkened  as  he  rufhed 
along.  On  either  fide  of  a  flream,  we  bend  in  the 
echoing  ftrife.  He.iven  comes  rolling  down  :  around 
burft  the  voices  of  fqually  winds.  Hills  are  clothed, 
at  tirwes,  in  fire.  Thunder  rolls  in  wreaths  of  mift. 
In  darknefs  Ihrunk  the  foe  :  Alorven's  warriors  flood 
aghad.  Still  1  bent  over  the  ftream,  amidll  my 
whirling  locks. 

Then  rofe  the  voice  of  Fingal,  and  the  found  of 

tlie  flying  ioz.     I  faw  the  king,  at  times,  in  lightning 

darkly  ilriding  in   liis    might.     1  ftruck  my  echoing 

L  2  (hield, 

love,  in  the  plain  of  thy  own  dark  ftreams  !  The  cking 
thorn  is  rolled  by  the  wind,  and  ruftles  along  his  fineld. 
Bright  in  his  locks  he  lies:  the  thoughts  of  his  dreams  fiy, 
darkening,  over  his  face.  Thou  thinkell  of  the  battles  of 
OiTian,  young  fon  of  the  echoing  ifle ! 

"  Half-hid,  in  the  grove,  I  fit  down.  Fly  back,  yc 
n.uls  of  the  hill.  Why  fhould  ye  hide  her  love  fi:jDna  the 
blue  eyes  of  TIa-min  of  harps  ? 

Clcnjr.  "  As  the  fplrit,  feen  in  a  dream,  fliCS  off  from 
our  opening  eyes,  we  think  we  behold  his  bright  path  be-- 
tween  the  clofing  hills;  fo  fled  the  daughter  cf  C!un-gal, 
from  the  fight  of  Clonar  of  (hields.  Arife,  froiK  the  ga- 
thering of  trees  j  blue-eyed  Tlamin  arife. 

Tlamhi.  "  I  turn  me  away  from  his  ftcps.  Why  fliould 
he  know  cf  my  love!  My  white  breall  is  heaving  over 
fighs,  as  foam  on  tlie  dark  courfe  of  ftreams.  But  he  pai- 
fes  away  in  his  arms!   Son  of  Conglas,  my  foul  is  fad. 

Clonar,  "  It  was  the  (Ifield  of  Fingal  !  the  voice  of 
kings  from  Selma  of  harps  !  My  path  is  towards  greea 
Erin.  Arife,  fair  light,  from  thy  fhades.  Come  to  the 
field  of  my  foul,  there  is  the  fpreading  of  hofts.  Arife,. 
on  Clonar's  troubled  foul,  young  daughter  of  blue  fhield'- 
'  ed  Glungal.'' 

Gun  gal  was  the  chief  of  I-mor,  one  of  the  Hebridc:. 
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n^iield,  and  hung  forward  on  the  {^eps  of  AInecma: 
the  foe  is  rolled  before  me,  like  a  wreath  of  fmoke, 

71ie  fun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud.  The  hun- 
gered dreams  of  Moi-lena  flione.  Slow  rofe  the 
blue  columns  of  mift,  againft  the  glittering  hill. 
Where  are  the  mighty  kings  I*  Nor  by  that  ftream, 
nor  v;ocd,  are  they  !  I  hear  the  clang  of  arms  ! 
Their  ftrife  is  in  the  bcfom  of  mjft.  Such  is  the 
contending  of  fpirits  in  a  nightly  cloud,  when  they 
firive  for  the  wintry  wings  of  winds,  and  the  roll- 
ing of  the  foam-covered  waves. 

I  rufhed  along.  The  gray  mift  rofe.  Tall, 
gleaming,  they  ftood  at  Lubar.  Cathmor  leaned  a- 
gainft  a  rock.  His  half- fallen  fliield  received  tlie 
ftream,  that  leapt  from  the  mofs  above.  7'owarc's 
iiim  is  the  flride  of  Fingal ;  he  faw  the  hero's  blood. 
His  fword  fell  flov.ly  to  his  fide.  He  fpoke,  midil 
his  driikeningjoy. 

"  Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthal  ?  Or  flill  docs 
he  lift  the  fpear  ?  Not  unheard  is  thy  name,  in  Sel- 
ma,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  flrangers.  It  has  come, 
like  the  breeze  of  his  defart,  to  the  car  of  Fingal. 
Come  to  my  hill  of  feafts  :  the  mighty  fail,  at  times. 

No 

*  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  The  condu6l  of  tlie  poet,  in 
^r;is  paffage  is  remarkable.  His  numerous  dcfcriptions  ot 
iingle  con^bats  had  already  exhaufled  the  fubjeif^.  No- 
thing new,  nor  adequate  to  our  high  idea  of  the  kings, 
could  be  faid.  O/fian,  therefore,  throws  a  column  of  m'ljl 
over  the  whole,  and  leaves  the  combat  to  the  imaginatinn 
of  the  reader.  Poets  hive  ahnofl  univcrfally  failed  in  thtlr 
dcfcriptions  of  this  fort.  Not  all  the  ftrength  of  Homer 
could  fuftain,  with  digp.ity,  the  minut'idd  of  a  finglc  com- 
bat. The  throwing  of  a  fpear,  and  the  braying  of  a  nfickl, 
as  feme  of  cur  own  poets  mofl  elegantly  exprcfs  it,  con- 
vey no  grand  ideas.  Our  imagination  ftretches  beyond, 
and,  confequently,  defpifes,  the  defcription.  It  wcic, 
therefore,  well,  for  fonie  poets,  in  my  opinion,  though 
it  Is,  perliaps,  fonjewhat  fingular)  to  have,  fometimes, 
like  OHian,  throv/n  mij}  over  their  fingle  combats. 
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No  fire  am  I  to  low-laid  foes:  I  rejoice  not  over  the 
fall  of  the  brave.  To  clofe*  the  wound  is  mine  :  I 
have  known  the  herbs  of  the  hills.  I  feized  their 
fair  heads,  on  high,  as  they  waved  by  their  facred 
llreams.  Thou  an  dark  and  filent,  king  of  Atha  of 
ftrangers." 

"  By  Atha  of  the  ftreams,"  he  faid,  "  there  rifes 
a  molly  rock.  On  its  head  is  the  wandering  of 
boughs,  within  the  courfe  of  winds.  Dark,  in  its 
face,  is  a  cave  with  its  own  loud  rill.  There  have  I 
heard  the  tread  of  Grangers  f,  When  tliey  palTed  to 
!v.y  hall  of  ftiells.  Joy  rofe,  like  a  flame  on  my  foul : 
L  3  1  blel\ 

*  Fiiigal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  tradition,  for  his 
knowledge  in  the  virtues  of  herbs.  The  Irifh  poems,  con- 
cerning him,  often  reprefent  him,  curing  the  wounds 
v'hich  his  chiefs  received  in  battle.  They  fable  concerning 
him,  that  he  was  in  poiTeiTion  of  a  cup,  containing  the  ei- 
fence  of  herbs,  which  inftantaneouily  healed  wounds.  The 
knowledge  of  curing  tlie  wounded,  was,  till  of  late  uni- 
verfal  aniong  the  highlanders.  We  hear  of  no  other  dif- 
ordcr,  which  required  the  ikill  of  phyfic.  The  whole- 
fomnefs  of  the  climate,  and  an  adive  life,  fpent  in  huiit- 
ijig,  excluded  dlfeafes.- 

t  The  hofpitable  difpofition   of  Cathmor  was  unparaU 
leled.     He  refiedls,    with   pleafure,  even   in   his   laft  mo- 
ments, on  the   relief  he   had  afforded  to  Grangers.     The 
very  tread  of  their  feet  was  pleafant  in  his  ear.     His  hof- 
pitality  was   not  paffed   unnoticed  by   fucceeding  bards  ; 
for,  with  them,   it  became  a  proverb,  v.'hen  they  defers  bed 
;  the  hofpitable  difpofition   of   a   hero,  that   be  ivas   like 
[  Cathmor   of  Atba^  the  friend    of  Jirangers.     It  will 
[  fecm  ftrange,  that,  in  all   the  Iiifh  traditions,  there  is  no 
i  mention   made  of   Cathmor.     This  muft  be  attributed  to 
i  the  revolutions  and  domeftic  confuiions  which  happened  in 
('  that  ifiand,  and  utterly  cut  off  all  the  real  traditions  con- 
:  ccrning   fo   fliort  a   period.     All   that  we  have  related  of 
^  the   ftatc  of  Ireland  befoix  the  fifth  century  is  of  late  in- 
f  vention,  and  the  work  of  ill   informed  fenachies  and  in- 
judiciouj  bardst 
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I  bleft  the  echoing  rock.  Here  be  my  dwelling,  ii 
darknefs  in  my  graffy  vale,  f'rom  this  I  fhall  moun 
the  breeze,  that  purfues  my  thiftle's  beard ;  or  lool 
down  on  blue-winding  Atha,  from  its  wanderin 
mift." 

"  Why  fpeaks  the  king  of  the  tomb  ?  Oflian  !  th 
warrior  has  failed  !  Joy  meet  thy  foul,  like  a  ftrean-. 
Cathmor,  friend  of  Grangers  I  My  fon,  I  hear  th  j 
call  of  years:  they  take  my  fpear  as  they  pafs  along 
Why  does  not  Fingal,  they  feem  to  fay,  refl  with 
in  his  hall  ?  Doft  thou  always  delight  in  blood  ' 
In  the  tears  of  the  fad.  No:  ye  darkly-rollini 
years,  Fingal  delights  not  in  blood.  7'ears  ar 
wintry  flreams  that  walk  away  my  foul.  But  whei 
I  lie  down  to  reft,  then  comes  the  mighty  voic' 
of  war.  It  wakes  me,  in  my  hall,  and  calls  fortl 
all  my  Heel.  It  fhall  call  it  forth  no  more;  Oliian 
take  thou  thy  father's  fpear.  Lift  it,  in  battle,  whei 
the  proud  arife. 

"  My  fathers,  Oflian,  trace  my  fteps ;  my  deed 
are  pleafant  to  their  eyes.  Wherever  1  come  forth  t( 
.  battle,  on  my  field  are  their  columns  of  mift.  Eu 
mine  arm  refcued  the  feeble  ;  the  haughty  found  m\ 
rnge  was  fire.  Never,  over  the  fallen,  did  mine  ey< 
rejoice,     For  this  *  my  fathers  (hall  meet  me  at  th( 

gate: 

*  Wc  fee^  from  this  paflage,  that,  even  in  the  times  o 
Oilian,  and,  confequently,  before  the  introdudion  o 
C.hrinianlty,  they  had  feme  idea  of  rewards  and  punlOi 
merits  after  death.  Th«fe  who  behaved,  in  life,  vvitl 
cravery  and  virtue,  were  received  with  joy,  to  the  air)  i 
lialls  of  their  fathers  :  but  the  dark  hi  fciil,  to  ufe  thd 
cxprcflion  of  the  poet,  were  fpurned  away  from  the  bab't-'i 
iation  of  heroes^  to  ivander  on  all  the  ivinds*  Ano> 
tiicr  opinion,  which  prevailed  in  thofe  times,  tended  not  t 
little  to  make  individuals  emulous  to  excel  one  another  ir 
martial  atchicvements.  It  was  thought,  that  in  the  bjit 
rf  clouds^  every  one  had  a  feat,  raifed  above  others, 
in  proportion  as  he  exceUcd  them,  in  valour,  when  h< 
lived. 
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gates  of  their  airy  halls,  tall,  with  robes  of  light, 
with  mildly-kindled  eyes.  But,  to  the  proud  in  arms, 
they  are  darkened  moons  in  heaven,  which  fend  the 
fire  of  night,  red-wandering  over  their  face. 

"  Father  of  heroes,  Trenmor,  dweller  of  eddying 
winds  !  I  give  thy  fpear  to  OlTian,  let  thine  eye  re- 
joice. Thee  have  I  feen,  at  times,  bright  from 
between  thy  clouds ;  fo  appear  to  my  fon,  when  he 
is  to  lift  the  fpear :  then  fhall  he  remember  thy 
mighty  deeds,  though  thou  art  now  but  a  blaft," 

He  gave  the  fpear  to  my  hand,  and  raifed,  at  once, 
a  ftone  on  high,  to  fpeak  to  future  times,  with  its 
gray  head  of  mofs.  Beneath  he  placed  a  fword  *  in 
earth,  and  one  bright  hois  from  his  Ihield.  Dark  in 
thought,  a-while  he  bends:  his  words,  at  lengtli 
came  forth. 

"  When  thou,  O  ftone,  fhall  moulder  down,  and 
lofe  thee,  in  the  mofs  of  years,  then  fliall  the  travel- 
ler come,  and  whirling  pafs  away.  Thou  know'ft 
not,  feeble  wanderer,  that  fame  once  fiione  on  Moi- 
lena.  Here  Fingal  refigned  his  fpear,  after  the  laft  of 
his  fields.  Pafs  away,  thou  empty  fliade;  in  thy 
voice  there  is  no  renown.  Thou  dw'elleft  by  fome 
peaceful  flream;  yet  a  few  years,  and  thou  art  gone. 
No  one  remembers  thee,  thou  dweller  of  thick 
mill!  But  Fingal  fliall  be  clothed  with  fame,  a  beam 
of  light  to  other  times ;  for  he  went  forth,  in  echoing 
fteel  to  fave  the  weak  in  arms." 

Brightening  in  his  fame,  the  king  flrode  to  Lu- 
bar's  founding  oak,  where  it  bent,  from  its  rock, 
over  the  bright  tumbling  fiream.  Beneath  it  is  a 
narrow  plain,  and  the  found  of  the  fount  of  the  rock. 

Here 

*  There  are  fome  ftones  Will  to  be  feen  in  the  north, 
which  were  ereded,  as  memorials  of  Toaie  remarkable  tranf- 
aftions  between  the  ancient  chiefs.  There  are  generally- 
found,  beneath  them,  fome  piece  of  arms,  and  a  bit  of 
half-burnt  wood.  The  caufe  of  placing  the  laft  there  is 
net  mentioned  in  tradition. 
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Here  the  ftancbrd  *of  Morven  poured  Its  wreaths  on 
the  wind,  to  mark  the  way  of  Kerad-artho,  from  his 
fecret  vale.  Bright,  from  his  parted  weft,  the  fun  of 
/leaven  looked  abroad.  The  hero  faw  his  people, 
and  heard  their  fhouts  of  joy.  In  broken  ridges 
round,  they  glittered  to  the  beam.  The  king  re- 
joiced, as  a  hunter  in  his  own  green  vale,  when,  af- 
ter the  ftorm  is  rolled  away,  he  fees  the  gleaming 
fides  of  the  rocks.  The  green  thorn  (hakes  its  head 
in  their  facej  from  their  top,  look  forward  the  roes. 

Gray  t  at  his  moffy  cave  js  bent  the  aged  form  of 
Clonmal,  The  eyes  of  the  bard  had  failed.  He 
leaned  forward,  on  his  ftaff.  Bright  in  her  locks, 
before  him,  Sul-malla  liftened  to  the  tale  j  the  tale  of 
the  kings  of  Atha,  in  the  days  of  old.  1  he  noife  of 
battle  had  ceafed  in  his  ear :  he  ftopr,  and  raifed  the 
facred  figh.  The  fpirits  of  the  dead,  they  faid,  often 
lightened  over  his  foul.  He  faw  the  king  of  Atha 
low,  beneath  his  bending  tree. 

'■'-  Why  art  thou  dark  ?"  faid  the  maid,  "  The 
flrife  of  arms  is  part.     Soon  %  (hall  he  come  to  thy 

cave, 

*  The  erecting  of  his  ftandard  on  the  bank  of  Lubar, 
was  the  fignal  which  Fir>gal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  bookj 
proniil'ed  to  give  to  the  chiefs,  who  went  to  condu£l  Ferad- 
artho  to  the  army,  Ihould*  he  himfelf  prevail  in  battle. 
This  Ilandard  here  (and  in  every  other  part  of  Olfian's 
poems,  where  it  is  mentioned)  is  called,  the  fim-beam. 
The  reafon  of  this  appellation  is  given  more  than  once  in 
notes  preceding. 

t  The  poet  changes  the  fccne  to  the  valley  of  Lona, 
whither  Sul-mala  had  been  fcnt  by  Cathmor  before  the 
battle.  Clonmal,  an  aged  bard,  or  rather  Druid,  as  he 
feems  here  to  be  endued  v.ith  a  prefcience  of  events,  had 
long  dwelt  there  in  a  cave.  This  fcene  is  awful  and  fo- 
lemn,  and  calculated  to  throw  a  melancholy  gloom  over 
the  mind. 

i  Cathmor  had  promlfed,  in  the  feventh  book,  to  come 
to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  after  the  battle  was  over. 
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cave,  over  thy  winding  ftreams.  The  fun  looks 
from  the  rocks  of  the  weft.  The  mifts  of  the  lake 
arife.  Gray,  they  fpread  on  that  hill,  the  rufhy 
dwelling  of  roes.  From  the  mii^  (hall  my  king  ap- 
pear !  Behold,  he  comes  in  his  arms.  Come  to  the 
cave  of  Clonmal,  O  my  beft  beloved  !" 

It  was  the  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  ftalking,  large,  a 
gleaming  form.  He  funk  by  the  hollow  ftream, 
tliat  roared  between  the  hills.  "  It  was  but  the 
hunter,"  Ihe  faid,  "  who  fearches  for  the  bed  of  the 
roe.  His  Heps  are  not  forth  to  war;  his  fpoufe 
I  expects  him  with  night.  He  (hall,  whiftling,  return, 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  dark-brown  hinds.*'  Her 
eyes  are  turned  to  the  hill;  again  the  ftately  form 
came  down.  She  rofe,  in  the  midft  of  joy.  He  re- 
tired in  mift.  Gradual  vanifh  his  limbs  of  fmoke,  and 
mix  with  the  mountain- wind.  Then  flie  knew  that 
,  he  fell  !  "  King  of  Erin  art  thou  low  j"  Let  OfTian 
forget  her  grief;  it  waftes  the  foul  of  age  *. 

Evening 

*  Tradition  relates,  that  Offian,  the  next  day  after  the 
1  decifive  battle  btween  Fingal  and  Cathmor,  went  to  find 
[out  Sul-malla  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  His  addrefs  to  her, 
which  is  (till  preferved,  I  here  lay  before  the  reader. 

"Awake,  thou  daughter  of  Conmor,  from  the  fern- 
likirted  cavern  of  Lona.  Awake,  thou  fun-beam  in  de- 
'  farts;  warriors  one  day  muft  fail.  Lhey  move  forth,  like 
\  terrible  lights  ;  but  often  their  cloud  is  near.  Go  to  the 
i  valley  of  ftreams,  to  the  wandering  of  herds,  on  Lumon  ; 
'  there  dwells,  in  his  lazy  mift,  the  man  of  many  days.  But 
he  is  unknown,  Sul-malla,  like  the  thiftle  of  the  rocks 
of  roes:  it  fliakes  its  gray  beard  in  the  wind,  and  falls 
\  unfeen  of  our  eyes.     Not  fuch  are  the  kings  of  men,  their 

■  departure  is  a  meteor  of  fire,  which  pours  its  red  couffe 
^  from  the  defart,  over  the  bofom  of  night. 

f  "  He  is  mixed  with  the  warriors  of  old,  thofe  fires  that 
^  have  hid  their  heads.  At  times  fliall  they  come  forth  in 
;  fong.     Not  forgot   has   the   warrior   failed.     He  has  not 

■  feen  Sul-malla,  the  fall   of  a  beam  of  his  own  ;   no  fair- 

haired 
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Evening  came  down  on  Mol-Iena.  Gray  roUec 
the  ftreams  on  the  land.  Loud  came  forth  the  voic( 
of  Fingal  :  the  beam  of  oaks  arofe.  The  people  ga 
thered  round  with  gladnefs ;  with  gladnefs  blendec 
with  (hades,  They  fide-long-looked  to  the  king 
and  beheld  his  unfinifhed  joy.  Pleafant,  from  th< 
way  of  the  defart,  the  voice  of  mufic  came.  It  feem- 
ed,  at  firft,  the  noife  of  a  ftream,  far-dirlant  on  it; 
rocks.  Slow  it  rolled  along  the  hill  like  the  ruffiec 
wing  of  a  breeze,  when  it  takes  the  tufted  beard  0. 
the  rocks,  in  the  ftill  feafon  of  night.  It  was  tlx 
voice  of  Condan,  mixed  with  Carril's  trembling  harp 
They  came  with  blue-eyed  Ferad-artha,  to  Mora  o! 
the  ftreams. 

Sudden  burfts  the  fong  from  our  bards,  on  Lena: 
the  hofl  ftruck  their  Hiields  midft  the  found.  Glad- 
nefs rofe  brightening  on  the  king,  like  the  beam  of  « 
cloudy  day  when  it  rifes,  on  the  green  hill  before  tlu 
roar  of  winds.  He  flruck  the  boiTy  fhield  of  kings ; 
at  once  they  ceafe  around.  The  people  lean  forward 
from  their  fpears,  towards  the  voice  of  their  land  *. 

Sons 

haired  fon,  in  his  blood,  young  troubler  of  the  field.  I 
am  lonely,  young  branch  of  Lumon,  I  may  hear  the  voict 
of  the  feeble,  when  my  ftrength  fliall  have  failed  in  years, 
for  young  Ofcar  has  ceafed  on  his  field. — *  *  * 

Sul-malla  returned  to  her  own  country,  and  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  figure  in  the  poem  which  immediately  follows ; 
her  behaviour  in  that  piece  accounts  for  that  partial  regard 
with  v/hich  the  poet  fpeaks  of  her  throughout  Temora. 

*  Before  I  finifli  my  notes,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
improper  to  obviate  an  objedion,  v,'hich  may  be  made  to 
the  credibility  of  the  ftory  of  Temora,  as  related  by  K)i- 
fian.  It  may  be  afked,  whether  it  is  probable,  that  Fii> 
gal  could  perform  fuch  adlions  as  are  afcribed  to  him  in 
this  book,  at  an  age  when  his  grandfon,  Ofcar,  had  ac- 
quired fa  much  reputation  in  arms.  To  this  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  Fingal  was  but  very  young  [Book  IV.] 
when   he   took   to  wife  Ros-crana,  who  foon  after  became 

the 
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;  «  Sons  of  Morven,  fpread  the  feart;  fend  the 
[light  away  on  fong.  Ye  have  ihone  around  me, 
nd  the  dark  florm  is  palh  My  people  are  the  windy 
lOcks,  from  which  I  fpread  my  eagle  wings,  when  I 
ufli  forth  to  renown,  and  feize  it  on  its  field.  Of- 
;ian,  thou  haft  the  fpear  of  Fingal :  it  is  not  the  ftafF 
•f  a  boy  with  which  he  ftrews  the  thiftle  round, 
oung  wanderer  of  the  field.  No:  it  is  the  iance  of 
he  mighty,  with  which  they  Wretched  forth  their 
lands  to  death.  Leok  to  thy  fathers,  my  fon;  they 
re  awful  beams.  With  morning  lead  Ferad-artho 
?rth  to  the  echoing  halls  of  Temora.  Remind  him 
f  the  kings  of  Erin:  the  (lately  forms  of  old.  Let 
ot  the  fallen  be  forgot,  they  were  mighty  in  the 
eld.  Let  Carrii  pour  his  fong,  that  the  kings  may 
jjoice  in  their  mift.  To-morrow  I  fpread  my  fails 
5  Selma's  ihaded  walls ;  where  ftreamy  Duthula 
'inds  through  the  feats  of  roes." 

OINA-MORUL: 


ic  motlier  of  Offian.  Offian  was  alfo  extremely  young 
hen  he  married  Ever-allin,  the  mother  of  Ofcar.  Tra- 
ticn  relates,  that  Fingal  was  but  eighteen  years  old  at 
e  birth  of  his  fon  Offian  ;  and  that  Offian  was  much  a- 
)ut  the  fame  age,  when  Ofcar,  his  fon  was  born.  Ofcar, 
:rhaps,  might  be  about  twenty  when  he  was  killed,  in 
e  battle  of  Gabhra,  [Book  I.]  fo  the  age  of  Fingal,  when 
e  dscliive  battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Catbmor, 
as  iuft  fifty. fix  years.  In  thofe  times  of  activity  and 
alth,  the  natural  ftrength  and  vigour  of  a  man  was  little 
ated,  at  fuch  an  age  ;  fo  cha!:  there  is  nothing  iroprob?.= 
e  in  the  anions  cf  Fingal,  as  related  in  this  book. 


O  I  N  A  -  M   O  R  U  L 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
4f\er  ah  addrefs  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  Offian 
proceeds  to  relate  liis  own  expedition  to  Fuarfed,  an  ifland 
of  Scandinavia.  Mal-orchal,  king  of  Fuarfed,  being  hard 
prefTed  in  war,  by  Ton-thormod,  chief  of  Sardronlo,  (who 
had  demanded,  in  vain,  the  daughter  of  Mal-orchal  in  mar- 
riage) Fingal  fent  OlTian  to  his  aid.  Oflian,  on  the  day  af- 
ter his  arival,  came  to  battle  with  Ton-thormod,  and  took 
liim  prifouer.  Maloichal  offers  his  daughter  Oina-morul 
to  Oilian  ;  but  he,  difcovering  her  pallion  for  Ton-thor- 
mod, generoully  fiirrenders  her  to  her  lover,  and  biings 
about  a  reconciliation  betweun  the  two  kings. 


AS  flies  the  unconftant  fun,  over  Larmon's 
gralTy  hill ;  fo  pafs  the  tales  of  old,  along  my 
bul,  by  night.  When  bards  are  removed  to  their 
)lace ;  when  harps  are  hung  in  Selma's  hall ;  then 
:omes  a  voice  to  Offian,  and  awakes  his  foul.  It  is 
he  voice  of  years  that  are  gone  :  they  roll  before  me, 
^ith  all  their  deeds.  I  feize,  the  tales,  as  they  pafs, 
md  pour  them  forth  in  fong.  Nor  a  troubled  ftream 
s  the  fong  of  the  king,  it  is  like  the  rifing  of  mufic 
from  Lutha  of  the  firings.  Lutha  of  many  brings, 
jiot  filent  are  thy  ftreamy  rocks,  when  the  white 
Hands  of  Malvina  move  upon  the  harp.  Light  of 
;  he  fliadowy  thoughts,  that  fly  acrofs  my  foul,  daugh- 
ler  of  Tofcar  of  helmets,  wilt  thou  not  hear  the 
long  I  We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that 
;iave  rolled  away. 

I  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  king  *,  while  yet  my 
locks  were  young,  that  I  marked  Con~cathlin  f, 
'    Vol.  IL  M  on 

*  Fingal. 

+  Con-cathlin,  mild  beam  of  the  'uave.  What  flar 
vas  fo  called  of  old  is  not  eafily  afcertained.  Some  now 
liftin^uifh  the  pole-ftar  by  that  naine,     A  fong,  which  i^- 

iUll 
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on  high,  from  ocean's  nightly  wave.  My  ceurff 
was  towards  the  iile  of  Fuarfed,  woody  dweller  c 
Teas.  Fingal  had  fent  me  to  the  aid  of  Mal-orcha! 
king  of  Fuarfed  wild  :  for  war  was  around  him,  anc 
our  fathers  had  met,  at  the  feaft. 

In  Col-coiled,  I  bound  my  fails,  and  fent  rm 
fword  to  A4al-orchol  of  fliells.  He  knew  the  figna 
of  Albion,  and  his  joy  arofe.  He  cam.e  from  hi 
own  high  hall,  and  feized  my  hand  in  grief.  "  Wh' 
comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king  ?  Ton 
thormod  of  many  fpears  is  the  chief  of  wavy  Sar 
dronla.  He  faw  and  loved  my  daughter  white-bo 
fomed  Oina-morul.  He  fought ;  I  denied  the  maid 
for  our  fathers  had  been  foes.  He  came,  with  bat 
tie,  to  Fuarfed.  ]\Iy  people  are  rolled  away.  \Vh 
comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king  r" 

I  come  not,  I  faid,  to  look,  like  a  boy,  on  th 
flrife.  Fingal  remembers  Mal-orchol,  and  his  ha 
for  Arangers.  From  his  waves,  the  warrior  de 
fcended,  on  the  v/oody  iile.  Thou  wert  no  clou 
.before  him.  Thy  feaft  was  fpread  with  fongs.  ¥c 
this  my  fword  fliall  rife;  and  thy  foes  perhaps  11,3 
fail.  Our  friends  are  not  forgot  in  their  dange 
:t  hough  diftant  is  our  land. 


f^lll  In  repute,  among  the  fea-faring  part  of  the  highlant 
crs,  alludes  to  this  paflage  of  Oflian.  The  author  con 
mends  the  knowledge  of  Oflian  in  fea  affairs,  a  merit,  whic 
perhaps,  few  of  us  moderns  will  allow  him,  or  any  in  tl 
age  in  which  he  lived.  One  tiling  is  certain,  that  the  Cal  ; 
.donians  often  made  their  way  through  the  dangerous  ar 
tempeftuous  feas  of  Scandinavia  ;  which  is  more,  pe< 
liaps,  than  the  more  polifhed  nations,  fubfifling  in  tho; 
times,  dared  to  venture.  In  cftimating  the  degree  of  knoH' 
ledge  of  arts  among  the  ancients,  we  ought  not  to  brings 
into  comparifon  with  the  improvements  of  modern  timc< 
Our  advantages  over  them  proceed  more  from  accidcD; 
than  any  merit  of  ours. 
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Son  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  thy  words  are  like 
!the  voice  of  Cruth-Ioda,  when  he  fpcaks,  from  his 
parting  cloud,  ilrong  dweller  of  the  fky  !  Many  have 
rejoiced  at  my  feail ;  but  they  all  have  forget  Mal- 
orchol.  I  have  looked  towards  all  the  winds,  but  no 
white  fails  were  feen.  But  fteel*  refounds  in  my 
[hall ;  and  not  the  joyful  fhells.  Come  to  my  dwell- 
;ing  race  of  heroes ;  dark-llcirted  night  is  near.  Hear 
the  voice  of  fongs,  from  the  maid  of  Fuarfed  wild. 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arofe  the  white  hands  of 
■Oina-morul.  She  waked  her  own  fad  tale,  from 
every  trembling  firing.     I  flood  in  filence  ;  for  bright 

her  locks  was  the  daughter  of  many  illes.  Her 
eyes  were  like  two  iiars,  looking  forward  through  a 
ruihing  ihower.  The  mariner  marks  them  on  high, 
and  blelTes  the  lovely  beams.  With  morning  we  rufhed 
to  battle,  to  Tormui's  refounding  ftream :  the  foe  moved 
to  the  found  of  Ton-thormod's  bofiy  fhield.  From 
wing  to  wing  the  ftrife  was  mixed.  1  met  the  chief  of 
M  2  Sardronla, 

*  There  is  a  fcvere  fatire  couched  in  this  expreflion,  a- 
fgainft  the  guefls   of  Mal-orchal.     Had  his  feaft  been  ftill 
ifpread,  had  joy  continued  in   his  hall,  his  former  parautcs 
would  not  have  tailed  to   rcfort  to  him.     But  as  the  time 
ot   teftivity  was  paft,  their  attendance  alfo  ceafed.     The 
ifsntiments   of  a   certain   old  bard  are  agreeable  to  this  ob- 
ifervatlo:-:.     He,  poetically,    compares   a   great   man  to   a 
fire  kindled  in  a  defart  place^     *'  Thofe  that  pay  court  to 
him,  fays  he,  are  rolling  large  around  him,  like  the  fmokc 
about  the  fire.     This  fmoke  gives  the  fire   a   great  appear- 
ance at  a  diftance,  but   it   is   but   an  empty  vapour  itfclf, 
and  varying  its   form  at  every  breeze.     When  the  trunk, 
which  fed  the  fire,  is  confumcd,  the  fmoke  departs  on  all 
the  winds.      So  the  flatterers  forfakc   their   chief,  when  his 
:  ,;  power  declines."     1  have  chofen  to  give   a  paraphrafe,  ra- 
;i5  kher  than  a  tranflation,  of   this  paifage,  as  the  original  is 
i  Svcrbofe    and   frothy,  notwithftanding   of   the    fentimental 
merit  of  the  author.   He  was  one  of  the  lefs  ancient  bardsj 
s«d  their  compofitions  are  not  nervous  enough  to  bear  a.  li- 
teral tranflation. 
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Sardronla.  Wide  flew  his  broken  fteel.  I  feized  the 
king  in  fight.  I  gave  his  hand,  bound  faft  with  i 
thongs,  to  Mal-orchol,  the  giver  of  (hells.  Joy  rofc  ! 
at  the  feaft  of  Fuarfcd,  for  the  foe  had  failed.  Ton-  , 
thormod  turned  his  face  away,  from  Oina-morul  of 
illcs.  1 

Son  of  Fingal,  begun  Mal-orchal,  not  forgot  ilialt' 
thou  pafs  from  me.  A  light  ihall  dwell  in  thy  Ihip. 
Cina-Morul  of  How-rolling  eyes.  She  Oiall  kindle' 
gladnefs,  along  thy  mighty  foul.  Nor  unheeded  fliall 
the  maid  move  in  Sclma,  through  the  dwelling  of 
kings. 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes  were  half 
clofed  in  fleep.  Soft  mufic  came  to  mine  ear:  itj 
was  like  the  rifing  breeze,  that  whirls  at  firii  the! 
thiftle's  beard  ;  then  flies  dark-fliadowy,  over  the 
grafs.  It  was  the  maid  of  Fuarfed  wild  :  (lie  raifed 
the  nightly  fong ;  for  flie  knew  that  my  foul  was  a 
ftream,  that  flowed  at  pleafant  founds. 

Who  looks,  (he  faid,  from  his  rock,  on  ocean's 
clofing  mift  ?  His  long  locks,  like  the  raven's  wing, 
are  wandering  on  the  blafl:.  Stately  are  his  fleps  in 
grief.  7  he  tears  are  in  his  eyes.  His  manly  bread 
is  heaving  over  his  burfting  foul.  Retire,  I  am  di- 
flant  far;  a  wanderer  in  lands  unknown.  Though 
the  race  of  kings  are  around  me,  yet  my  foul  is  dark. 
Why  have  our  fathers  been  foes,  Ton-thormod,  love 
of  maids  ! 

Soft  voice  of  th.e  flreamy  ifle,  why  dofl:  thou 
mourn  by  night ;  the  race  of  daring  'JVenmor  are 
not  the  dark  in  foul.  Thou  flialt  not  wander,  by 
ftreams  unknown,  blue  eyed  Oina-morul.  Within 
this  bofom  is  a  voice;  it  comes  not  to  other  ears;  it 
bids  Ofllan  hear  the  hapelefs,  in  their  hour  of  woe. 
Retire,  foft  finger,  by  night;  Ton-thormod  fliall  not 
mourn  on  his  rock. 

With  morning  I  ioofed  the  king.     I  gave  the  long- 
haired maid.  Mal-orchol  heard  my  words,  in  the  midft 

of 
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of  his  echoing  halls.  "  King  of  Fuarfed  wild,  why 
(hould  Ton-thornnod  mourn?  He  is  of  the  race  of 
heroes,  and  a  flame  in  war.  Your  fathers  have  been 
foes,  but  now  their  dim  ghofts  rejoice  in  death. 
They  ftretch  their  arms  in  mift  to  the  fame  fliell  in 
Loda.  Forget  their  rage,  ye  warriors,  it  was  the 
cloud  of  other  years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Offian,  while  yet  his  locks 
were  young:  though  lovelinefs,  with  a  robe  of 
beams,  clothed  the  daughter  of  many  ifles.  We  call 
back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have  rolled  r= 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Fingal  difpatches  Ofllan  and  Tofcar  to  raife  a  ftone,  on  the 
banks  of  the  ftream  of  Crona,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  vi(ftory,  which  he  had  obtained  in  that  place.  When 
they  were  employed  in  that  work,  Car-ul,  a  neighbouring 
chief,  invited  them  to  a  feaft.  They  went :  and  Tofcar 
fell  defperately  in  love  with  Colna-dona,   the    daughter  of 

-  Car-ul,  Coina-dona  became  no  lefs  enamoured  of  Tofcar, 
An  incident,  at  an  hunting  party,  brings  their  loves  to%, 
happy  iflue. 


COL-AMON  *  of  troubled  ftreams,  dark  wan- 
derer of  diftant  vales,  I  behold  thy  courfe  be- 
tween trees,  near  Car-ul's  echoing  halls.  There 
dwelt  bright  Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 
Her  eyes  were  rolling  ftars ;  her  arms  were  white  as 
the  foam  of  ftreams.  Her  breaft  rofe  flowly  to  figlit, 
like  ocean's  heaving  wave.  Her  foul  was  a  ftream 
of  light.  Who,  among  the  maids,  was  like  the  love 
of  heroes? 

Beneath 

*  Colna-dona  fignifies  the  love  of  heroes,  Gola-mon, 
narro'U'  river,  Car-ul,  dark  eyed,  Col-amon,  the  rc- 
fidencc  of  Car-ul,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's 
wall,  towards  the  fouth.  Car-ul  feems  to  have  been  of  the 
race  of  thofe  Britons,  who  are  diftinguiihcd  by  the  name  of 
Malats,  by  the  writers  of  Rome.  Maiatae  is  derived 
from  two  Gallic  words,  Moi,  a  plain*,  and  Aitich,  in- 
habitants;  fo  that  the  fignification  of  Maiatz  is,  the  in- 
habitants cf  the  plain  country  ;  a  name  given  to  the  Bri- 
tons who  were  fettled  in  the  low-lands,  in  contradiftindlion 
to  the  Caledonians,  (i.e.  Cael-don,  the  Gauls  of  the 
bills),  who  were  pofrcflcd  of  the  more  mountainous  divi? 
lion  of  North  Britain. 
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Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  we  moved  to 
Crona  *  ot  the  ftreams,  Tofcar  of  grafly  Lutha,  and 
Offianj  young  in  fields.  Three  bards  attended  with 
fongs.  rhree  boiTy  fliields  were  borne  before  us : 
for  we  were  to  rear  the  llone,  in  memory  of  the  pall:. 
By  Crona's  moffy  courfe,  Fingal  had  fcattered  his 
foes :  he  had  rolled  away  the  ftrangers,  Hke  a  trou- 
bled fea.  We  came  to  the  place  of  renown :  from 
the  mountains  defcended  night.  I  tore  an  oak  from 
its  hill,  and  raifed  a  flame  on  high.  I  bade  my  fa- 
thers to  look  down,  from  the  clouds  of  their  hall ; 
for,  at  the  fame  of  their  race,  they  brighten  in  the 
wind. 

I  took  a  ftone  from  the  ftream,  amidft  the  fong  of 
bards.  The  blood  of  Fingal's  foes  hung  curdled  in 
its  ooze.  Beneatl),  I  placed,  at  intervals,  three  bofles 
from  the  fhields  of  foes,  as  rofe  or  fell  the  found  of 
Uilin's  nightly  fong.  Tofcar  laid  a  dagger  in  earth, 
a  mail  of  founding  fleel.  We  raifed  the  mould  a- 
round  the  flone  and  bade  it  fpeak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  ftreams,  that  now  art  reared  on 
high,  fpeak  to  the  feeble,  O  ftone,  after  Selma's 
race  have  failed !  Prone,  from  the  ftormy  night,  the 
traveller  fhall  lay  him  by  thy  fide  :  thy  whiftling  mofs 
ihall  found  in  his  dreams ;  the  years  that  were  pafl 
Ihall  return.     Battles  rife  before  him,  blue-fhielded 

king! 

*  Crona,  murmuring,  was  the  name  ofafmall  ftream 
which  difcharged  itfelf  in  the  river  Carron.  It  is  ofter 
mentioned  by  OfTian,  and  the  fcenes  of  many  of  his  poem: 
are  on  its  banks.  The  enemies,  whom  Fingal  defeatec 
here,  are  not  mentioned.  They  were  probably  the  provin 
cial  Britons.  I'hat  trad  of  country  between  the  Firths  o 
Forth  and  Clyde,  has  been,  through  all  antiquity,  famou: 
for  battles  and  rencounters,  between  the  different  nations 
who  were  pofTelTed  of  North  and  South  Britain.  Stirling 
a  town  fituated  there,  derives  its  name  from  tliat  very  cir 
cumftance.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gallic  name,  Strila 
i.  c»  tbe  billj  or  rock^  of  contention* 
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;  kings  defcend  to  war :  the  darkened  moon  looks 
from  heaven,  on  the  troubled  field.  He  (hall  burft, 
with  morning,  from  dreams,  and  fee  the  tombs  of 
warriors  round.  He  fhall  afk  about  the  ftone,  and 
the  aged  will  reply,  "  This  gray  ftone  was  raifed  by 
:  Oilian,  a  chief  of  other  years !" 

From  *  Col-amon  came  a  bard,  from  Car-ul,  the 
[friend  of  ftrangcrs.  He  bade  us  to  the  feaft  of  kings, 
I  to  the  dwelling  of  bright  Colna-dona.  We  went 
'  to  the  hall  of  harps.  There  Car-ul  brightened  be- 
'tween  his  aged  locks,  when  he  beheld  the  fons  of  his 
I  friends,  like  two  young  trees  with  their  leaves. 

Sons  of  the  mighty,  he  faid,  ye  bring  back  the 
days  of  old,  when  firft  I  defcended  from  waves,  oa 
Selma's  flreamy  vale.  I  purfued  Duth-mocarglos, 
dweller  of  ocean's  wind.  Our  fathers  had  been  foes, 
we  met  by  Clutha's  winding  waters.  Ke  Red,  alcr.g 
the  Tea,  and  m.y  fails  were  fpread  behind  him.  Night 
deceived  me,  on  the  deep.  I  came  to  the  dwelling  of 
king?,    to  Se!ma  of  high-bofomed   maids.      Fingal 

came 

*  The  manners  of  the  Britons  and  Caledonians  were  fo 
fimilar,    in  the  days  of  Oilian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
tliat   they  were   originally  the  fame  people,  and  defcended 
from  thofc  Gauls  who  firft  poffefted   then-jfelves    of   South- 
Bri-.sin,  arid  gradually  migrated   to    the  north.      This  hy- 
potlitfis  is  more  rational  than  the  idle  fables  of  iil  informed 
feuachies,   who    bring   the   Caledonians  from  diftant  coun- 
tries.     The  bare  opinion  of  Tacitus,   (vvliieh,  by  the  bye, 
was  only  founded  on  a  fimilarity  of  the  perfonal  figure  of 
;  the  Caledonians  to  the  Germans  of  his  own  time)  though 
\  it  has  iiaggered  fome  learned  men,  is  not  fufficient  to  make 
,  us  believe,  that   the  ancient  inhabitants   of  North-Britain 
[1  were  a  German   colony.     A  difcuflion  of  a  point  like  this 
j  might  be  curious,  but  could  never  be  fatisfadory.    Periods 
f  fo  diRant   are   lo  involved  in  obfcurity,  that  nothing  cer- 
i  tain  can  be  now  advanced   concerning  them.     The  liglit 
■  which  the  Roman  writers  hold  forth  is  too  feeble  to  guide 
•  us  to  the   truih,  through  the  darknefs  which  has  furrov.nd- 
edit. 
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came  forth  wlih  his  bards,  and  Conloch,  arm  of 
death.  I  feafted  three  days  in  the  hall,  and  faw  thei 
blue  eyes  of  Erin,  Ros-crana,  daughter  of  heroe9,i 
light  ot"  Cormac's  race.  Nor  forgot  did  my  fleps  dc-: 
part :  the  kings  gave  their  fhields  to  Car-ul :  they; 
hang,  on  high,  in  Col-amon,  in  memory  of  the  paft.t 
Sons  of  the  daring  kings,  ye  bring  back  the  days  of 
old. 

Car-ul  placed  the  oak  of  feafts.  He  took  two 
bofTes  from  our  fhields.  He  laid  them  in  eirth,  be- 
neath a  ftone,  to  fpeak  to  the  hero's  race.  "  When 
battle,  faid  the  king,  (hall  roar,  and  our  fons  are  to 
meet  in  wrath ;  my  race  fliall  look,  perhaps,  on  this 
(lone,  when  they  prepare  the  fpear.  Plav^e  not  our 
fathers  met  in  peace,  they  will  fav,  and  lay  afide  the 
(hield  ?'' 

Night  c;me  down.  In  her  long  locks  moved  the 
daughter  of  Car-ul.  Mixed  with  the  harp  arofe  the 
voice  of  wliite-armed  Colna-dona.  Tofcar  darkened 
in  his  place,  before  the  love  of  heroes.  She  came 
on  his  troubled  foul,  like  a  beam  to  the  dark-heaving 
ocean :  when  it  burfts  from  a  cloud,  and  brightens 
the  foamy  fide  of  a  wave  *. 


With  morning  we  awaked  the  woods ;  and  hung 
forward  on  the  path  of  the  roes.  They  fell  by  their 
wonted  ftreams.  We  returned  through  Crona*S 
vale.  From  the  wood  a  youth  came  forward,  with 
a  ihield  and  pointlcfs  fpear.  "  Whence,  faid  Tof- 
car of  Lutha,  is  the  flying  beam  ?  Dwells  there 
peace  at  Col-amon,  round  bright  Colna-dona  of- 
harps?" 

B3f 

*  Here  an  epifode  is  entirely  loft  :  or  at  leaft  is  banded 
down  fo  Impcrfeilly,  that  it  docs  not  deferve  a  place  in 
the  poem. 
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By  Col-amon  of  ftreams,  faid  the  youth,  bright 
Colna-dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt;  but  her  courfe  is 
now  in  defarts,  with  the  fon  of  the  king ;  he  that 
t'eized  her  foul  as  it  wandered  through  the  hall. 

Stranger  of  tales,  faid  Tofcar,  haft  thou  marked 
the  warrior's  courfe  ?  He  muft  fall ;  give  thou  that 
bofly  fhield  !  In  wrath  he  took  the  ihield.  Fair  be- 
hind it  heaved  the  breafts  of  a  maid,  white  as  the 
bofom  of  a  fwan,  rifmg  on  fwift-rolling  waves.  It 
was  Colna-dona  of  harps,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 
iHer  blue  eyes  had  rolled  on  Tofcar,  and  her  love  a- 
Tofe. 
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THE  hiilory  of  thofe  nations  v>'hich  originally 
poffeiled  the  north  of  Europe,  is  little  known. 
Deiiltute  of  the  ufe  of  letters,  they  themfeives  had 
not  the  means  of  tranfmitting  their  great  actions  to 
remote  pofterity.  Foreign  writers  faw  them  only  at  a 
diftance,  and  therefore  their  accounts  are  partial  and 
indilhndl.  The  vanity  of  the  Romans  ind'jced  thsin 
to  confider  the  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  their  em- 
pire as  barbarians;  and  confequently  their  hiitory  un- 
worthy of  being  inveftigated.  Some  men,  otherwife 
of  great  merit  among  ourfelves,  give  into  this  con- 
fined opinion.  Having  early  imbibed  their  idea  of 
exalted  merit  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
they  fcarcely  ever  afterwards  have  the  f3rtitude  to  al- 
low any  dignity  of  character  to  any  otjier  ancient 
people. 

Without  derogating  from  the  fame  of  Grsezt  and 
Rome,  we  may  confider  antiquity  beyond  the  pale  of 
their  empire  worthy  of  fome  attention.  The  nobler 
paffions  of  the  mind  never  fhoot  forth  more  free  and 
unreftrained  than  in  thefe  tim.es  we  call  barbarous. 
That  irregular  manner  of  life,  and  thofe  manly  pur- 
fuits  from  which  barbarity  takes  its  name,  are  highly 
•  favourable  to  a  ftrength  of  mind  unknown  in  polished 
times.  In  advanced  fociety  the  characters  of  men 
are  more  uniform  and  difguifed.  The  human  paf- 
fions  lie  in  fome  degree  concealed  behind  forms,  and 
N  2  artificld. 
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anificial  manners ;  and  the  powers  of  the  foul,  with- 
out an  opportunity  of  exerting  tliem,  lofe  their  vigour. 
The  times  of  regular  government,  and  polilhed  man- 
ners, are  therefore  to  be  wiflied  for  by  tlie  feeble  and 
weak  in  mind.  An  unfettled  (late,  and  thofe  convul- 
fions  vvhich  attend  it,  is  the  proper  field  for  an  ex. 
alted  characier,  and  the  exertion  of  great  parts.  Mtrit 
there  rifes  always  fuperior;  no  fortuitous  event  can 
raife  the  timid  and  mean  into  power,  l^o  thofe  whc 
look  upon  antiquitv  in  this  light,  it  is  an  agreeable 
profpC(5l ;  and  they  alone  can  have  real  pleafure  ir 
tracing  nations  to  their  fource. 

The  eftablithment  of  the  Celtic  ftates,  in  ilu 
north  of  Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  writ- 
ten annals.  The  traditions  and  fongs  to  which  the) 
trufled  their  hiflcry,  were  lofl,  or  altogether  corrup- 
ted in  their  revolutions  and  migrations,  which  wen 
fo  frequent  and  univerfal,  that  no  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope is  now  poffeiTcd  by  its  original  inhabitai.ts 
Societies  were  formed,  and  kingdoms  ere6^ed,  froir 
a  mixture  of  nations,  who,  in  procefs  of  time,  loft  al 
knowledge  cf  their  own  origin. 

If  tradition  could  be  depended  upon,  it  is  onl) 
among  a  people,  from  all  time  free  of  intermixture 
with  foreigners.  We  are  to  look  for  thefe  amonc 
the  mountains  and  inacceffible  parts  of  a  country 
places,  on  account  of  their  barrennefs,  uninviting 
to  an  enemy,  or  whofe  tiUtural  (Irength  enabled  tiu 
natives  to  repel  invafions.  Such  are  the  inhabitanrs 
cf  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  We,  accordingly 
find,  that  they  difier  materially  from  thofe  who  pof- 
fes  the  low  and  more  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Their  language  is  pure  and  original,  and  their  man- 
ners are  thole  of  an  ancient  and  unmixed  race  ci 
men.  Confcious  of  their  own  antiquity,  they  long 
d'Tpifed  others,  as  a  new  and  mixed  people.  A^ 
they  lived  in  a  country  only  fit  for  paflurc,  tliey  were 
free  of  that  toil  and  bufinefs,  which  cngrofs  the  at- 
tention of  a  commercial  people.     Their  amufemeni 

conC^ik■^ 
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t  cDnfifled  in  hearing  or  repeating  their  fongs  and  tra- 
■  ditions,  and  thefe  entirely  turned  on  the  antiquity  of 
^  their  nation,  and  the  exploits  of  their  forefathers.  Tt 
:  is  no  w'onder,  therefore,  that  there  are  more  remains 
of  ar'C  ."(/  among  them,  than  among  any  oiher 
[peo-'e  in  Europe.  Traditions,  however,  concern- 
ling  :\'-.no".e  periods,  are  only  to  be  regarded,  in  fo  far 
a'.  !■:  "•  coincide  with  cotemporary  writers  of  un- 
d         ::',  credit  r.'id  veracity. 

.vriters  began  tlieir  accounts  from  a  more  early 
pe  .■      than  the  hiilorians  of  the  Scots  nation.   With- 
er,      cords,  or  even  tradition  itfelf,  they  give  a  Jong 
ilii'c  C  ancient  kings,  and  a  detail  of  their  tranfadiiions, 
with  a  fcrupulous  exaiSlnefs.     One  might  naturally 
lAippofe,  that,  v\rhen  they  had  no  authentic  annals, 
[they   (hould,  at  leall,  have  recourfe  to  the  traditions 
:  of  their  country,  and  have  reduced  them  into  a  regular 
:  fyftem  of  hiftory.     Of  both  they  feem  to  have  been 
I  equally  def^itute.     PJorn  in   the   low    country,   and 
jftrangers  to  the  ancient  language  of  their  nation,  they 
I  contented  themfelves  with  copying  from  one  another, 
[and  retailing  the  fame  fictions,   in  a  new  colour  and 
i  drefs. 

[  John  Ford  an  was  the  firft  who  colIe6Ted  thofe 
■  fragments  of  the  Scots  hiftory,  which  had  efcaped  the 
brutal  policy  of  Edward  I.  and  reduced  them  into  or- 
1  der.  His  accounts,  in  fo  far  as  they  concerned  re- 
i  cent  tranfailions,  deferve  credit :  beyond  a  certain 
\  period,  they  were  fabulous  and  unfatisfadory.  Some 
!  time  before  Fordun  wrote,  the  king  of  England,  in 
_  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  had  run  up  the  antiquity  of  his 
nation  to  a  very  remote  asra.  Fordun,  polTerfed  of  all 
.  the  national  prejudice  of  the  age,  was  unwilling  that 
I,  his  country  lliould  yield,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  a 
;  people,  then  its  rivals  and  enemies.  Deflitute  of  an- 
nals in  Scotland,  he  had  recourfe  to  Ireland,  which,, 
.  according  to  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  times,  was  reck- 
^  oned  the  firft  habitation  of  the  Scots,  He  found,, 
'  tliere,^  that  the  Irifh  bards  had  carried  their  preten- 
N  X  iions^ 
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fions  to  antiquity  as  high,  if  not  beyond  any  natloi. 
in  Europe.  It  was  from  them  he  took  thofe  impro- 
bable fictions,  which  form  the  firft  part  of  his  hiflory. 

The  writers  that  fucceeded  Fordun  implicitly  fol- 
lowed h's  fyftem,  though  they  fometimes  varied  from 
him  in  their  relations  of  particular  tranfavStions,  and 
the  order  of  fuccellion  of  their  kings.  As  they  had 
no  new  liglus,  and  were,  equally  with  him,  unac- 
quainted with  the  traditions  of  their  country,  their 
hiftories  contain  little  information  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Scots.  Even  Buchanan  hmifelf,  ex- 
cept the  elegance  and  vigour  of  his  ftyle,  has  very 
Jittle  to  recommend  him.  Blinded  with  political  pre- 
judices, he  feemed  more  anxious  to  turn  the  fidions 
of  his  predeceflbrs  to  his  own  purpofes,  than  to  de- 
tetSl  their  mifreprefentations,  or  inveftigate  truth  a- 
inidil  the  daiknefs  which  they  had  thrown  round  it. 
It  therefore  appears,  that  little  can  be  colleded  from 
their  own  liiilorians,  concerning  the  firfl  migration  of 
the  Scots  into  Britain. 

1  hat  this  illand  was  peopled  from  Gau!  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Whether  colonies  came  afterwards 
from  the  north  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of  mere  fpecula- 
tion.  When  South-Britain  yielded  to  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  the  unconquered  nations  to  the  north  of 
the  province  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Cak' 
donians.  From  their  very  name,  it  appears,  that  tliey 
were  of  thofe  Gauh^  who  pofTefTed  themfelves  origi- 
nally of  Britain.  It  is  compounded  of  two  Cdtk 
words,  Gael  fignifying  Cdts^  or  Gauh^  and  Dun^  or 
Doiu^  a  hill;  fo  that  Cad-dcn^  cr  Caledonians,  is  as. 
much  as  to  fay,  the  Celts  of  the  hill  country.  ThC: 
Highlanders  to  this  day,  call  themfelves  Cad^  their 
language  Gaelic^  or  Galc^  and  their  country  Gaddoch^, 
which  the  Romans  foftened  into  Caledonia.  This,. 
of  itfelf,  is  fuflicient  to  demonflrate,  that  they  are 
the  genuine  defcendents  of  the  ancient  Caledonians^, 
and  not  a  pretended  colony  of  Scots^  who  fettled  firft J 
in  the  north,  in  the  third  or  fourth  century. 

Froinv 
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From   the   double   meaning    of    the   word    Cael^ 

'  which  rignifiesy?/v7;/§-frj-,  as  well  as  Gauls  or  C-^/z-i-,  fome 

have  imagined,  that  the  anceliors  of  the  Caledonians 

were  of  a  different  race  from  the  reft  of  the  Britons, 

i  and  that  they  received  their  name  upon  that  account. 

i  This  opinion,    fay  they,    is  fupported  by  Tacitus, 

who,  from  feveral  circumflances,  concludes,  that  the 

I  Caledonians    were   of   German    extra<5tion.     A   d;i- 

:  culiion   of  a  point  fo    intricate,  at   this   diftance  of 

!  time,  could  neither  be  fatiffactory  nor  important. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  beginning 
I  of  the  fourth  century,  we  meet  with  the  Scots  in  the 
*  north.  Porphyrias  *  makes  the  firft  mention  of  them 
i  about  that  time.     As  the  Scots  were  not  heard  of  be- 

■  fore  that  period,  moft  writers  fuppofed  them  to  have 
I  been  a  colony,  newly  come  to  Britain,  and  that  the 
I  Pi^s  were  the  only  genuine  defcendents  of  the  an- 

I  cient  Caledonians-,  lliis  miftake  is  eafily  removed.. 
I  The  Caledonians,  in  procefs  of  time,  became  natu- 
'  rally  divided  into  two  diftinfl  nations,  as  pofleffing 
{  parts  of  the  couniry  entirely  different  in  their  nature 
'  and  foil.  The  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland  is  hilly  and 
I  barren  ;  towards  the  eaft  the  country  is  plain  and  fit 
ifor  tillage.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  a 
I  roving  and  uncontrouled  race  of  men,  lived  by  ht^- 
\  ing  of  cattle,  and  what  they  killed  in  hunting.  Their 
employment  did  not  fiX  them  to  one  place.     They 

■  removed  from  one  heath  to  another,  as  fuited  belt 
with  their  convenience  or  inclination.     They  were 

'  not,  therefore,  improperly  called  by  their  neighbours 

>  ScuiTE,  or  the  ivanckring  nation ;  which  is  evidently 

\  tlie  origin  of  the  Roman  name  of  Scoti. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  who  poflef- 

:  fed  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  as  the  divifion  of  the 
country  was  plain  and  fertile,  applied  theinfelves  to 
agriculture,  and  raifmg  of  corn.  It  was  from  this, 
that  the  Galic  name  of  the  Pids  proceeded  ;  for  they 

;  are  called,  in  that  language,  Cruithnich^  i..e.  the -^heat 

or 
*  St.  Hicrom.  ad  GteGphon, 
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or  corn-caters.  As  the  Picls  lived  in  a  country  fo  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature  from  that  pofTefled  by  the  Scots, 
fo  their  naticnal  character  fuffered  a  material  change; 
Unobftrudted  by  mountains,  or  lakes,  their  commu- 
nication with  another  was  free  and  frequent.  Society,, 
therefore,  became  fooner  cftablilhed  among  them  than- 
among  the  Scots,  and,  confequenily,  they  were  much- 
fooner  governed  by  civil  magiftrates  and  laws.  This- 
at  laft  produced  fo  great  a  difference  In  the  manners 
of  the  two  nations,  that  they  began  to  forget  their- 
common  origin,  and  almofl:  continual  quarrels  and 
animofities  fubfilkd  between  them.  Thefe  animofi- 
ties,  after  fome  ages,  ended  in  the  fubverfion  of  the 
PicliOi  kingdom,  but  not  in  the  total  extirpation  of 
the  nation,  according  to  mort  of  the  Scots  writers, 
who  fcemed  to  think  it  more  for  the  honour  of  their 
countrymen,  to  annihilate,  than  reduce  a  rival  peo- 
ple under  their  obedience.  It  is  certain,  however,, 
that  the  very  name  cf  the  Picts  was  loft,  and  thofe^ 
that  remained  were  fo  completely  incorporated  with- 
their  conquerors,  that  they  foon  loft  all  memory  of 
their  own  origin. 

The  end  of  the  PIctifh  government  is  placed  [q 
near  that  period,  to  which  authentic  annals  reach,, 
that  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  that  we  have  no  monu- 
ments of  their  language  or  hiftory  remaining.  This- 
favours  the  fyftem  I  have  laid  down.  Had  they  ori- 
ginally been  of  a  different  race  from  the  Scots,  their' 
language  of  courfe  would  be  dift'erent.  The  contrary 
is  the  cafe.  The  names  of  places  in  the  Pictifti  do- 
minions, and  the  veiy  names  of  their  kings,  which 
are  handed  down  to  us,  are  of  Galic  original,  whiciv 
is  a  convinrcing,  proof,  that  the  two  nations  were,  of 
old,  one  and  the  fame,  and  only  divided  into  two 
governments,  by  the  eftecl  which  their  fituation  had' 
upon  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  name  of  Pifls  was,  perhaps,  given  by  the  Ro-  . 
mans  to  the  Caledonians  who  pofTeifed  the  eaft  coaft' 
cf  Scotland,  from  their  painting  their  bodies.     7'his 

circumftanca 
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circumftance  made  fome  imagine,  thai  the  Pic^s  were 
of  Britifh  extraft,  and  a  different  race  of  men  from 
the    Scots.     That   mere   of  the   Britons,  who  fled 
!  northward  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Romans,  fettled 
I  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  than  among  the  Scots 
o(  the  mountains,  may  be  eafily  imagined,  from  the 
f  very  nature  of  the  country.     It  was  they  who  intro- 
duced painting  among  the  Pids.     From  this  circum- 
:  ftance  proceeded  the  name  of  the  latter,  to  diftinguifli 
I  them  from  the  Scots,  who  never  had  that  art  aiBong 
1  them,  and  from  the  Britons,  who  difcontinued  it  af- 
ter the  Roman  conquefl. 

The  Caledonians,  moft  certainly  acquired  a  con- 
fiderable  knowledge  in  navigation,  by  their  living  on 
!  a  coafl:  interfe(5led  with  many  arms  of  the  fea,  and  in 
I  illands,  divided,  one  from  another,  by  wide  and  dan- 
;  gerous  firths.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that 
!  they  very  early  found  their  way  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, which  is  within  Hght  of  their  own  countrv. 
That  Ireland  was  firll  peopled  from  Britain  is  certain  : 
The  vicinity  of  the  two  iilands ;  the  exafl  correfpon- 
dence  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  both,  in  point  of 
manners  and  language,  are  fufficient  proofs,  even  if 
we  had  not  the  tellimony  of  authors  of  undoubted 
veracity  *  to  confirm  it.  The  abettors  of  the  moil 
romantic  fyf^ems  of  Irifh  antiquities  allow  it ;  but 
they  place  the  colony  from  Britain  in  an  improbable 
and  remote  sra.  1  H^jall  eafily  admit,  that  the  co- 
lony of  the  Firbolg^  confefTedly  the  Belg.:e  of  Britain, 
fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  before  the  Cael^  or 
Caledonians  difcovered  the  north  :  but  it  is  not  at  all 
likely,  that  the  migration  of  the  Firbolg  to  Ireland 
happened  many  centuries  before  the  ChrilVian  aera. 

Ofiian,    in    the    poem    of  Temora,     [Book    II.] 
throws  confiderable  light  on   this   fubject.     His  ac- 
counts agree  fo  well  with  what  the  ancients  have  de- 
livered, 

*  Dio.  Sic.  1.  5. 
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livered,  concerning  the  firft  population  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland,  that  every  unbiafed  perfon  will  con- 
fefs  them  more  probable,  than  the  legends  handed 
down  by  tradition,  in  that  country.  From  him,  it 
appears,  that  in  the  days  of  Trathal,  grandfather  to 
Fingal,  Ireland  was  pofleiTed  by  two  nations  ;  the 
Firbolg  or  Belgce  of  Britain,  who  inhabited  the  fouth, 
and  the  Cael^  who  paffed  over  from  Caledonia  and 
the  Hebrides  to  Ulller.  The  two  nations,  as  is  ufual 
among  an  unpolifhed  and  lately  fettled  people,  were 
divided  into  fmall  dynafties,  fubjeft  to  petty  kings, 
or  chiefs,  independent  of  one  another.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  it  is  probable,  they  continued  long,  without 
any  material  revolution  in  the  ftate  of  the  illand,  un- 
til Crothar,  Lord  of  Atha,  a  country  in  Connaught, 
the  mofl  potent  chief  of  the  Firbolg^  carried  away  Con- 
lama,  the  daughter  of  Catlimin,  a  chief  of  the  Cad. 
who  poiTefled  Ulfter. 

Conlama  had   been  betrothed,  fome  time  before, 
to  TurJoch,    a   chief  of  their   own  nation.     Tur- 
loch    refented    the   affront    cfFcred    hiai    by     Cro- 
thar, made  an  irruption  into  Connauglir,  and  killed 
Cormul,  the  brother  of  Crothar,  who   came  lo  op- 
pofe  his  progrefs.     Crothar  himfelf  then  took  arms, 
and  either  killed  or  expelled   Turloch.      Tiie  vvar. 
upon  this,  became  general,  between  the  two  nation  = 
and  the  Caei  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.     1: 
this  fituation,  they  applied,  for  ad,  to  T^rathaj  kinf. 
of  Morven,  who  fent  his  brother  Conar,  already  fa- 
mous for  his  great  exploits,  to  their  relief     Conar, 
upon   his  arrival  in   Ulrter,  was  chofen  king,  by  t;  : 
unanimous   confent   of  the   Caledonian   tribes,   wi,  ~ 
pofTefied  that  country.     The  war  was  renewed  wi; 
vigour  and  fuccefs  ;  but  the  Fubolg  appear  to  have  be-- 
rather  repelled  tlian  fubdued.     \\\  fucceeding  reigns 
we  learn  from  epifodes   in  the  fame  pDem,  that  the 
chiefs  of  Atha   made  ffveral  efforts  to  bscone  mo- 
narchs  of  Ireland,  and  to  expel  the  race  of  Conar. 

To) 
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To  Conar  fucceeded  his  foil  Cormac,  [Book  III.  j 
who  appears  to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter 
days  he  feems  to  have  been  driven  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity, by  an  infurrecSlion  of  the  Firbolg^  who  fupport- 
ed  the  pretenfions  of  the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the  Irifh 
throne.  Fingal,  who  then  was  very  young,  came 
to  the  aid  of  Cormac,  totally  defeated  Colc-ulla, 
chief  of  Atha,  and  re-eftablifhed  Cormac  in  the  fole 
pofTeflion  of  all  Ireland.  [Book  IV. j  It  was  then 
he  fell  in  love  with,  and  took  to  wife,  Ros  cra- 
na,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  w^ho  was  the  mother  of 
Offian. 

Cormac  was  fucceeded  in  the  Irifh  throne  by  his 
fon,  Cairbre ;  Cairbre  by  Atho,  his  fon,  who  was 
the  father  of  that  Cormac,  in  whofe  minority  the 
invafion  of  Swaran  happened,  which  is  the  fubjecl  of 
the  poem  of  Fingal.  1  he  family  of  Atha,  who  had 
not  relinquifhed  their  pretenfions  to  the  Irifh  throne, 
rebelled  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  defeated  his  ad- 
herents, and  murdered  him  in  the  palace  of  Temora. 
[Book  I.J  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  upon  this,  mount- 
ed the  throne.  His  ufurpation  foon  ended  with 
his  life  ;  for  Fingal  made  an  expedition  into  Ireland, 
and  reftored,  after  various  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  the 
family  of  Conar  to  the  pofiellion  of  the  kingdom. 
This  war  is  the  fubje6t  of  Temora;  the  events, 
though  certainly  heightened,  and  embelliihed  by 
poetry,  feem,  notwithftanding,  to  have  their  founda- 
tion in  true  hiftory. 

Ofiian  has  not  only  preferved  the  hiftory  of  the 
iirft  migration  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland,  but 
has  alfo  delivered  feme  important  facts,  concerning 
the  firft  fettlemcnt  of  the  Firbolg^  or  Belga  of  Britain^ 
in  that  kingdom,  under  their  leader  Larthon,  who  was 
anceflor  to  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who  fucceffively 
mounted  the  Irifli  throne,  after  the  death  of  Cormac, 
the  fon  of  Artho.  1  forbear  to  tranfcribe  the  paf- 
fage,  on  account  of  its  length.  [Book  VI  I, J  It  is 
the  fong  of  Fonar,  the  bard;  towards  the  latter  end 

of 
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of  the  feventh  book  of  Temora.  As  the  generatior 
from  Larthon  to  Cathmor,  to  whom  the  epifode 
addrefTed,  are  not  marked,  as  are  thofe  of  the  fam 
ly  of  Conar,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  we  can  fori 
no  judgment  of  the  time  of  the  fettlement  of  th 
Firbolg.  It  is,  however,  probable,  it  was  fome  tin- 
before  the  Cac}^  or  Caledonians,  fettled  in  Ulfte 
One  important  faifV  may  be  gathered  from  the  hiftoi 
of  Ollian,  that  tlie  Irilh  had  no  king  before  i\ 
latter  end  of  the  firft  century.  Fingal  lived,  it 
certain,  in  the  third  century ;  fo  Conar,  the  fir 
monarch  of  th.e  Irifh,  who  was  his  grand-uncl 
cannot  be  placed  farther  back  than  the  clofe  of  i\ 
firfl.  llie  ertablifliing  of  this  facl,  lays,  at  one 
afide  the  pretended  antiquities  of  the  Scots  and  Irifl 
and  cuts  off  the  long  tifi:  of  kings  which  the  latt< 
gave  us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  nothin 
can  be  depended  upon  prior  to  the  reign  of  Fergu 
the  fon  of  Ere,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  Th 
true  hiftory  of  Ireland  begins  fomewhat  later  tha 
that  period.  Sir  James  Ware*,  who  was  indefat 
gable  in  his  refearches  after  the  antiquities  of  h 
country,  rejetfts,  as  mere  fidlion  and  idle  romanc 
all  that  is  related  of  the  ancient  Irifh,  before  the  tinr 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  reign  of  Leogaire.  It  is  froi 
this  confideration,  that  he  begins  his  hiflory  at  th 
introduction  of  Chrif^ianity,  remarking,  that  all  th: 
is  delivered  down  concerning  the  times  of  Paganifn 
were  tales  of  late  invention,  flrangely  mixed  wit 
anachornifms  and  in  con  fluencies.  Such  being  tl; 
opinion  of  Ware,  who  h.ad  collected  with  uncorr 
mon  induflry  and  zeal,  all  the  real  and  pretendedl 
ancient  manufcripts,  concerning  the  hiftory  of  h 
country,  we  may,  on  his  authority,  reje£t  the  imprc 
bable  and  ftlf- condemned  tales  of  Keating  an 
O'Fiaherty.     Credulous  and  pemiie  to  the  lal>  de 

gre< 

*  War.  de  Antiq.  de  Kybcr.  pr3c.  p.  i. 
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^ee,  they  have  difgraced  the  antiquities  they  meant 
to  eflaWilh,  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  able  Irish- 
man, who  underftands  the  language  and  records  of 
his  country,  may  redeem,  ere  it  is  too  late,  the  ge- 
nuine antiquities  of  Ireland,  from  the  hands  of  thefe 
'idle  fabulills. 

I  By  comparing  the  hiilory  preferved  by  Oflian  with 
the  legends  of  ihc  Scots  and  iriih  writers,  and,  by 
I  afterwards  examming  botii  by  the  tefl  of  the  Rom.an 
i authors,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  which  is  the  moft  pro- 
ibabi'e.  Probability  is  all  that  can  be  eftabiiOied  on 
|the  authority  of  tradition,  ever  dubious  and  ua- 
fcertain.  But  when  it  favours  the  hypothelis  la:d 
down  by  cotemporary  writers  of  undoubted  veracity, 
and,  as  it  were,  iinillies  the  figure  of  which  they  on- 
ly draw  the  out-lines,  it  ought,  in  the  judgment  of 
fober  reafon,  to  be  preferred  to  accounts  framed  in 
dark  and  diftant  periods,  with  little  judgment,  and 
upon  no  authority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  m.ore  than  a  century, 
t^^hich  intervenes  between  Fingal  and  tlie  reign  of 
Fergus,  the  Ton  of  Lrc  or  Arcath,  tradition  is  dark 
and  contradictory.  Some  trace  up  the  family  of  Fer- 
gus to  a  fon  of  Fingal  of  that  name,  who  makes  a 
tonfiderable  figure  in  Oilian's  poems.  The  three 
elder  fons  of  Fingal,  Offian,  Fiilan,  and  Ryno,  dy- 
ing with-jut  ifiue,  the  fucceffion,  of  courfe,  devolved 
bpon  rergus,  the  fourth  fon,  and  his  poilerity.  This 
Fergus,  Jay  fome  traditions,  was  the  f::ther  of  Con- 
ral,  wnofe  fon  was  Arcath,  the  father  of  Fergus, 
3roperly  called  the  firil:  king  of  Scots,  as  it  was  in 
lis  time  the  Gz./,  who  pcfleired  the  weftern  coafl  of 
Scoria  id,  began  to  be  diJiinguilhed,  by  foreigners, 
jy  the  name  of  Scon.  From  thence  for.vard,  the 
jcots  and  Picts,  as  dillinct  nations,  became  objects 
)f  attention  to  the  hiilorians  of  other  countries.  The 
nternal  ftare  of  the  two  Caledonian  kingdoms  has  al- 
ways continued,  and  ever  n-iull  remaia,  in  obfcurity 
ind  fable. 

O  It 
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It  is  in  this  epoch  we  moft  fix  the  beginning  of  the 
decay  of  that  fpecies  of  heroiun,  which  fubliikd  in 
the  days  of  Ciiian.  There  are  three  fiages  in  hu- 
man fociety.  'I'he  firft  is  the  refult  of  conrangu;nity, 
and  the  natural  affe^iion  of  the  members  of  a  family 
to  one  another.  The  fecond  begins  when  property 
is  eilabH(hedvand  men  enter  into  ailbcialions  for  mu- 
tual defence,  againft  the  invafions  and  injuflice  oJ 
neighbours.  A4ankind  fubmit,  in  the  third,  to  cer- 
tain lav.-s  and  fubordmations  of  government,  to  which 
they  truii   the  fafety  of  their  perfons  and  property 

As  the  firll  is  formed  on  nature,  (o,  of  courfe,  ii 
is  the  moft  difinterefted  and  noble.  Men,  in  the  laft 
have  leifure  to  cultivate  the  mind,  and  to  reftore  it 
v.'ith  reiie£iion,  to  a  primaeval  dignity  of  fentiment 
The  middle  (late  is  the  region  of  complete  barbarifrr 
and  ignorance.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  Scots  and  Pic^s  w-ere  advanced  into  the  fecom 
finge,  and,  confequently,  into  tjiofe  circum.fcribed  Jen- 
timents,  which  always  dilLnguiih  barbarity.  The  c 
vents  which  foon  after  happened  did  not  at  all  contri 
bute  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  or  mend  their  nations 
character. 

About  the  year  426,  the  Romans,  on  account  0 
domeftic  commotions,  entirely  forfook  Britain,  find 
ing  it  impcliible  to  defend  fo  diAant  a  frontier.  Th 
Picts  and  Scots,  feizing  this  favourable  opportunity 
made  incurfions  into  the  dc-ferted  province.  Th 
Britons,  ener\ated  by  the  llavery  of  feveral  centuries 
and  thofe  vices,  which  are  inseparable  from  an  ad 
vnnced  fiate  of  civility,  were  not  able  to  wiihliani 
the  impetuous,  though  irregular,  attacks  of  a  barba 
reus  enemy.  In  the  utmoft  d)ll:refs,  they  applied  t 
their  old  maimers,  the  Romans,  and  (after  the  unfor 
tunate  flate  of  the  empire  could  not  fpare  aid)  to  th 
Saxons,  a  nation  equally  barbarous  and  brave,  witi 
the  enemies  of  whon)  they  were  fo  much  afrai( 
Though  the  bravery  of  the  Saxons  repelled  the  Cs 
IcJonian   nations   for  a   time,  yet  the   latter  foun 

mear 
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means  to  extend  il.emfelves  confiderably  towards  the 
fouth.  It  is  in  this  period  we  miift  place  tlie  origin 
of  the  arts  of  civil  life  among  the  Scots.  7  he  feat 
of  government  was  removed  from  the  mountains  to 
the  plain  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  the  fouth, 
to  be  near  the  common  enemy,  in  cafe  of  fudden  in- 
Curfions. 

Inftead  of  roving  through  unfrequented  w4Ids,  in 
fearch  of  fubfiftetice  by  means  of  hunting,  men  ap- 
plied to  agriculture,  and  raifing  of  corn.  This  man- 
ner of  life  was  the  firrt  means  of  changing  the  na- 
tional charafler.  The  next  thing  which  contributed 
to  it  was  their  mixture  with  ftrangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  conquered 
from  the  Britons,  it  is  probable  the  moft  of  the  old 
inhabitants  remained.  Thefe  incorporating  with  the 
conquerors,  taught  them  agriculrure,  and  other  arts, 
which  tliey  themfclves  had  received  from  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Scots,  hoxever,  in  number  as  well  as 
power,  being  th.e  moft  predominant,  retained  frill 
t:.tir  language,  and  as  many  of  the  cuftoms  of  their 
i.  .eilors,  as  fuited  with  the  nature  of  the  country 
pofTefTed.  Even  the  union  of  the  two  Caledo- 
:  kingdoms  did  not  much  affect  the  national  cha- 
;:.^tGr.  Being  originally  defcended  from  the  fame 
hock,  the  manners  of  the  Picls  and  Scots  were  as 
fimilar  as  the  different  natures  of  the  countries  tliey 
poiTeiTed  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  genius 
of  the  Scots  nation,  was  their  wars,  and  other  tranf- 
aiflions  with  the  Saxons.  Several  counties  in  tlie 
fouth  of  Scotland  were  alternately  poflcifed  by  the 
two  nations.  They  were  ceded,  in  the  ninth  age, 
to  the  Scots,  and,  it  is  probable,  that  motf  of  the  Sax- 
on inhabitants  remained  in  poiTeirion  of  their  lands. 
During  the  feveral  conquers  and  revolutions  iu 
England,  many  iled  for  refuge  into  Scotland,  to  a- 
void  the  oppreliion  of  foreigners,  or  the  tyranny  of 
domeftic  ufurpers  3  infomuch,  that  the  Saxon  raca 
O  2  formed 
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formed  perhaps  near  one  half  of  the  Scottifh  king- 
dom. 7  he  Saxon  manners  and  language  daily  gain- 
ed ground  on  the  tongue  and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient 
Caledonians,  till  at  hii  the  latter  were  entirely  rele- 
gated to  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who  were  i\i\i 
unmixed  with  ftrangers. 

It  w'lS  after  the  acceflion  of  territory  which  the  • 
Scots  received,  upon  the  retreat  pf  the  Romans  from 
Britain,  that  the  inh.abitants  of  the  illands  were  di- 
vided into  clans.  Tlic  king,  when  he  kept  his  court 
in  the  mountains,  was  confidered,  by  the  v/hole  na- 
tion, as  the  chief  of  their  blood.  Their  fmall  num- 
ber, as  well  as  t!ie  prefence  of  their  prince,  prevented 
thofe  diviiions  which  afterwards  fprung  forth  into  (a 
many  feparate  tribes.  "When  the  feat  of  government 
was  removed  to  the  fouth,  thcfe  who  remained  in  the 
Highlands,  were-,  of  courfe,  neglcvTled.  They  na- 
turally formed  themfclves  into  fmall  ro<:Jcties,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  Fach  fociety  had  its  own 
rc^ulus-,  who  either  was,  or  in  the  fuccelfion  of  a  fe\^ 
generations,  was  regarded  as  chief  of  tlieir  blood. 
The  nature  of  the  country  favoured  an  inftitution  of 
this  fort.  A  few  valleys,  divided  from  one  another 
by  extenfive  heaths,  and  impaliible  mountains,  form 
the  face  of  the  Highlands.  In  thcfe  valleys  the 
chiefs  fixed  their  reficlence.  Round  them,  and  ai- 
med within  fight  of  their  dwellings,  were  the  habita- 
tions of  their  relations  and  dependents. 

'i  he  feats  of  the  Highb.nd  chiefs  were  neither  difa- 
greeable  nor  inconve<nenr.  Surrounded  with  moun- 
tains and  hanging  woods,  they  were  covered  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Near  them  general- 
ly ran  a  pretty  large  river,  which,  difchargmg  itfelf 
not  far  off,  into  an  arm  of  the  fca,  or  extenfive  lake, 
fv/ai^ied  with  variety  of  fidi.  The  woods  were 
Oocked  with  wild-fowl j  and  the  heaths  and  moun- 
tains behind  them  were  the  natural  feat  of  the  red 
deer  and  roe.  If  we  make  allowance  for  the  back- 
\^•aru  ftate  of  agriculture,  the  valleys  were  not  unfertile;, 

afiuiding, 
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I  affording,  if  not  all  the  conveniences,  at  leail  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life.  Here  the  chief  lived,  the  fupreme 
Judge  and  law-giver  of  his  own  people ;  but  his  fway 
was  neither  fevere  nor  unjuft.  As  the  populace  re- 
garded him  as  the  chief  of  their  blood,  fo  he,  in  re- 
■  turn,  confidered  them  as  members  of  his  family.  His 
commands,  therefore,  though  abfolute  and  decifivc, 
partook,  more  of  the  authority  of  a  father,  than  of 
!the  rigour  of  a  judge.  Though  the  whole  territory 
of  the  tribe  was  confidered  as  the  property  of  the 
chief,  yet  his  vaiTals  made  him  no  other  confideratioa 
for  their  lands  than  fervices,  neither  burdenfome  nor 
ifrequent.  As  he  feldom  went  from  home,  he  was 
jat  no  expence.  His  table  was  fupplied  by  his  own 
jlierds,  and  what  his  numerous  attendants  killed  in 
{hunting. 

I  In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence,  the  Highland 
j  chiefs  lived,  for  many  ages.  At  a  diftance  from  the 
I  feat  of  government,  and  fecured  by  the  macceffible- 
incfs  of  their  country,  they  were  free  and  independent* 
As  they  had  little  communication  with  Grangers,  the 
cuitoms  of  their  ancertors  remained  among  them,  and 
their  language  retained  its  original  purity,  Nataral'=. 
ly  fond  of  military  fame,  and  remarkably  attached  to 
ithe  memory  of  their  anceftors,  they  delighted  in  tra- 
Iditions  and  fongs,  concerning  the  exploits  of  their 
ination,  and  efpecially  of  their  owm  particular  fami- 
llies.  A  fucceflion  of  bards  was  retained  in  every 
clan,  to  hand  down  the  memorable  actions  of  their 
forefathers.  As  the  asra  of  Fingal,  on  account  of 
Oifian's  poems,  was  the  moil:  remarkable,  and  his 
chiefs  the  rnoft  renov./ned  names  in  tradition,  the 
bards  took  care  to  place  one  of  them  in  the  genealogy 
;of  every  great  family.  That  part  of  the  poems, 
'which  concerned  the  hero  who  was  regarded  as  an- 
celtor,  was  p.^eferved,  as  an  authentic  record  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  family,  and  was  -delivered  down, 
froai  race  to  race,  yshh  wonderful  exaclnefst 

O  3  The 
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The  bards  themfelves,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not 
idle,  r  hey  ere£led  their  immediate  patrons  into  he- 
roes, and  celebrated  them  in  their  longs.  As  the 
circle  of  their  knowledge  was  narrow,  their  ideas 
were  confined  in  proportion.  A  few  happy  expref- 
fionS)  and  the  manners  they  reprefent,  may  pleaie 
ihofe  who  undenland  the  language ;  their  obfcurity 
and  inaccuracy  would  difguft  in  a  tranflation.  It  was 
chiefly  for  this  reafon,  that  I  kept  wholly  to  the 
compofitions  of  OlTian,  in  my  former  and  prefent 
publication.  As  he  ac^cd  in  a  more  extenfive  fphere, 
his  ideas  are  more  noble  and  univeifalj  neither  has 
he  fo  many  of  thofe  peculiarities,  which  are  only  un- 
derftood  in  a  certain  period  or  country.  The  other  . 
bards  have  their  beauties,  but  not  in  that  fpecies  ot 
compoiition  in  which  Offian  excels.  Their  rhymeSj 
only  calculated  to  kindle  a  martial  fpirit  among  the 
vulgar,  afford  very  little  pleafure  to  genuine  tafte. 
Tills  obfervation  only  regards  their  poems  of  the  he- 
roic kind  ;  in  every  other  fpecies  of  poetry  they  are 
more  fuccefsful.  They  exprefs  the  tender  melancho- 
Jy  of  defponding  love,  with  irrefiflible  fimplicity  and 
nature.  So  well  adapted  are  the  founds  of  the  wordo 
to  the  fentiments,  that,  even  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  language,  they  pierce  and  diffolve  the  heart. 
Succefsful  love  is  exprefTed  with  peculiar  tendernefs 
and  elegance.  In  all  their  compofitions,  except  t!ic 
heroic,  which  was  folely  calculated  to  animate  the 
vulgar,  they  give  us  the  genuine  language  of  the 
heart,  without  any  of  thole  affeded  ornaments 
phrafeology,  which,  though  intended  to  beautify  fc: 
timents,  diveft  them  of  their  natural  force.  1  he 
ideas,  it  is  confeiTed,  are  too  local,  to  be  admired,  in 
another  language  ;  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  wi:ii 
the  manners  they  reprefent,  and  the  fcenes  they  de- 
icribe,  they  muil  afford  tlie  highefl  pleafure  and 
fatisfad^ion. 

It  was  the  locality  of  his  defciiption  and  fentiment* 
that  probably  kept  Ollian  fo  long  in  the  obfurity  of 
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an  almoft  loft  language.  His  ideas,  though  remark- 
ably proper  for  the  times  in  Vi'hich  he  lived,  are  To 
contrary  to  the  prefent  advanced  lUtc  of  fociety, 
that  more  than  a  common  mediocrity  of  tarte  is 
required,  to  relilh  his  poems  as  they  delervc.  Thofe 
who  alone  were  capable  to  make  a  tranllation,  were, 
no  doubt,  confcious  of  this,  and  chole  rather  to  ad- 
mire their  poet  in  fecret,  than  fee  him  received  with 
coldnefs,  in  an  Englilh  drefs. 

Thefe  were  long  my  own  fentiments,  and  according- 
ly, my  firft  tranflaiions  froni  the  Galic,  were  merely  ac- 
cidental.   The  publication,  which  foon  after  followed, 
was  ib  well  received,  that  i  was  obliged  to  promife  to  my 
friends  a  larger  collection.     In  a  journey  through  the 
Highlands  and  iiles,  and,  by  the  affillance  of  corre- 
fpondents,  fince  1  left  that  country,  all  the  genuine 
remains  of  the  works  of  Offian  have  come  to  my 
j  hands.     In  the  preceding  volume*  complete  poems 
I  were  only  given.     Uniinilhed  and  imperfect  poems 
I   were  purpoleiy  omitted;  even  fome  pieces  were  re- 
i  jected  on  account  of  their  length,  and  others,  that 
1   they  might  not  break  in  upon  that  thread  of  connec- 
[  tion,  which  fubfifts  in  the  leiTer  compofitions,  fub- 
:  joined  to  FmgaL     That  the  comparative   merit  of 
pieces  was  not  regarded,  in  the  i'election,  will  readily 
appear  to  thofe  vvho  (hall  read,  attentively,  the  pre- 
:.  fent  coiledion.     it  is  animated  with  the  lame  fpirit 
*:  of  poetry,  and  the  fame  ftrength  of  fentiment  is  fu- 
if  liained  throughout. 

I  The  opening  of  the  poem  of  Temora  made  its  ap- 
I  pearance  in  the  hril  collection  of  Oliian's  works. 
;.  The  fecond  book,  and  feveral  other  epifodes,  have 
ij  only  fallen  into  my  hands  lately.  The  llory  of  the 
1^  poem,  with  which  1  had  been  long  acquainted,  ena- 
\  bled  me  to  reduce  the  broken  members  of  the  piece 
J  into 


*  The  Author  alludes  to  the  poems  preceding  Berra- 
then,  as  that  poem,  when  \\i^  book  was  printed  in  two  vo- 
liunss,  ended  the  £iiU 
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into  the  order  in  which  they  now  appear.     For  the  . 
cafe  of  the  reader,  1  have  divided  myfelf  into  books> 
as  I  had  done  before  with  the  poem  of  Fvi^al.     As 
to  the  merit  of  the  poem,  I  fhall  not  anticipate  th^: 
judgment  of  the  public.     My  impartiality  might  b©' 
fufpe6ted  in  my  accounts  of  a  work,  which,  in  fome: 
meafure  has  become  my  own.     If  the  poem  ot  Fin- 
gal  met  with  the  applaufe  of  perfons  of  genuine  taltcy 
1  fhould  alfo  hope,  that  Temora  will  not  dilpleaf©- 
them. 

But  what  renders  Temora  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  Fingal,  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the  hiftory  of 
th£  times.  I  he  firft  population  of  Ireland,  its  firft 
kings,  and  feveral  circumflances,  which  regard  its 
conne6lion  of  old  with  the  fouth  and  north  of  Bri- 
tain, are  prefented  to  us,  in  feveral  epifodes.  The- 
fubje6t  and  catalhophe  of  the  poem  are  founded  upon 
fads,  which  regarded  the  firft  peopling  of  that  coun- 
try, and  the  contefts  between  the  two  Britilh  nations,- 
which  originally  inhabited.  In  a  preceding  part  of 
this  Diflertation,  1  have  fliewn  how  fuperior  the. 
probability  of  Offian's  traditions  is  to  the  undi-^ 
gelled  fidtions  of  the  Irifn  bards,  and  the  more- 
recent  and  regular  legends  of  both  Irilh  and  Scot-, 
ti'li  hiftorians.  I  mean  not  to  give  offence  to  the; 
abettors  of  the  high  antiquities  of  the  two  nations,- 
though  I  have  all  along  exprelTed  my  doubts,  con-' 
cerning  the  veracity  and  abilities  of  thofe  who  deliver- 
down  their  ancient  hiftory.  For  my  own  part,  I 
prefer  ;he  national  fame,  arifing  from  a  few  certain 
fa'ils,  to  the  legendary  and  uncertain  annals  of  ages'- 
of  reinote  and  obfcure  antiquity.  No  kingdom  noW 
ellablifhed  in  Europe,  can  pretend  to  equal  antiquity 
with  that  of  the  Sco:s,  even  according  to  my  fyitem,: , 
fo  that  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  fix  their  origin  i^  i 
fictitious  millennium  befoie. 

Since   the  publication  of  the  poems  contained  in 
the  fivil  volume,  many  in(inuations  have  been  made%  1 
and  doubts  arifen^  concernins  their  authenticity.    I 

IhalV 
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^liall,  probably,  hear  more  of  the  fame  kind  after  the 
:)rerent  poems  fhall  make  their  appearance.  Whc- 
:her  thefe  fufpicions  are  fuggetled  by  prejudice,  or 
iiC  only  the  effecS^s  of  ignorance  of  fac^s,  1  Ihall  not 
^rei'c'iid  to  determine.  To  me  they  give  no  con- 
:ern,  as  I  have  it  always  in  my  power  to  remove 
:hem.  An  incredulity  of  this  kind  is  natural  to  per- 
I'ons,  who  confine  all  merit  to  their  own  age  and 
:ouptry.  Thefe  are  generally  the  weakeft,  as  well 
iS  the  moit  ignorant,  of  the  people.  Indolently  con- 
intci  to  a  place,  their  ideas  are  narrow  and  circum- 
cribjd.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  fuch  people  as 
hcle  are,  branding  their  anceilors,  with  the  defpica- 
)Je  appellation  of  barbarians.  Sober  reafon  can  eafily 
iif.tirn,  where  the  title  ought  to  be  fixed  v^^ith  more 
Topriety. 
As  prejudice  is  always  the  effe^l  pf  ignorance,  the 
nowing,  the  men  of  true  tafte,  defpife  and  difmifs 
'..  If  the  poetry  is  good,  and  the  characters  natural 
nd  flriking,  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of  ind.iterence, 
whether  the  heroes  were  born  in  the  little  village  of 
U^gles  in  Jutland,  or  natives  of  the  ban  en  heaths  of 
'aledonia.  That  honour  which  nations  derive  from 
nceilors,  worthy  or  renowned,  is  merely  ideal,  it  may 
uoy  up  the  minds  of  Individuals,  but  it  contributes 
ery  little  to  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
)ut  of  all  thofe  prejudices  which  are  incident  to  nar- 
Dw  minds,  that  which  meafures  the  merit  of  pefor- 
lances  by  a  vulgar  opinion,  concerning  the  country 
..^hich  produced  them,  is  ceitainly  the  mofl  ridicu- 
)us.  Ridiculous,  however,  as  it  is,  few  have  the 
ourage  to  reject  it  j  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced, 
lat  a  few  quaint  lines  of  a  R&man  or  Greek  epi- 
rammatift,  if  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum, 
ould  meet  v;irh  more  cord  al  and  univerfal  applaufe, 
lan  all  the  moil  beautiful  and  natural  rhapfodies  of 
^1  the  Celtic  bards  and  Scandinavian  fcalders  that 
''er  exii^ed. 

While 
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While  fome  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  compo 
fitions  of  Offian,  others  ftrenuouily  endeavour  to  ap 
propriate  them  to  the  lri(h  nation.  7  hough  t!v 
whole  tenor  of  the  poems  fufficiently  contradict  1" 
abfurd  an  opinion,  it  may  not  be  improper,  for  ih 
fatisfaction  of  fome,  to  examine  the  narrow  founJa 
tion,  on  which  this  extraordinary  claim  is  built. 

Of  all    the   nations   defcended  from    the  anc 
Ce/f^,  the  Scots  and  Irifh  are  the  moft  fimilar  in  : 
guage,  cuftoms,  and  manners.     This  argues  a  n^ 
intimate  connection  between  them,   than   a  rem 
defcentfrom  the  great  Celtic  ftock.     It  is  evident. 
(IVort,  that  at  fome  one  period  or  other,  they  foni.. 
one  fociety,  were  fubjecl   to  the  fame  governmeii 
and   v^ere,  in  all   refpeds,  one  and  the  fame  peopli 
How  they  became  divided,  which  the  colony,  or  whic 
the  mother  nation,  does  not  fall  now  to  be  difcuiILc 
The  lirft  circumfiance  that  induced  me  to  difregui 
the  vulgarly  received  opinion  of  the   Hibernian  e> 
traction  of  the  Scottiih  nation,  was  my  obfervaticr 
on  their  ancient  language.     That  dialed  of  the  Celt 
tongue,  fpoken  in   the  north  of  Scotland,  is  muc 
more  pure,  more  agreeable  to  its   mother  ianguag 
and  mote  abounding  with  primitives,  than  that  no 
fpoken,  or  even  that  which  has  been  writ  for  fo:T 
centuries  back,  amongft  the  moit  unmixed  part  oft! 
Iriih  nation.     A    Scotlman,  tolerably  converfant  i 
his  own  language,  underitands  an  irilh  compofitioi 
from  that  derivative  analogy  which  it  has  to  the  Gai 
of  North  Britain.     An  Irilhman,  on  the  other  ham 
without   the   aid  of  ftudy,    can  never  underftand 
compofition   in   tlie  Galic  tongue.      This  affords 
proof,  that  the  Scots  Gaiic  is  the  moft  original,  an«j 
confequently  the  language  of  a  more  ancient  and  urj 
mixed   people.      i'he   Irilh,  however  backward  the 
may  be  to  allow  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
antiquity,  feem  inadvertently  to  acknowledge  it,  t 
the  very  appellation  they  give  to  the  dialect  th< 
fpeak.     lliey  call  their  own  language  Cache  Eirinac 

i* 
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e.  Caledonian  Jr'ijh^  when,  OH  the  contrary,  they  call 
:!:c  diale6t  of  North-Britain,  a  Chadic^  or  the  Cakdo- 
■2on:aH  tongue^  emphatically.  A  circumltance  of  this 
nature  tends  more  to  decide  which  is  the  moft  an- 
;:ient  nation,  than  the  united  tedimonies  of  a  whole 
legion  of  ignorant  bards  and  fenachies,  who,  per- 
haps never  dreamed  01  bringing  the  Scots  from  ipain 
ito  Ireland,  till  fome  one  of  them,  more  learned  than 
■the  rcil,  difcovered,  that  the  Romans  called  the  tirrt 
7^'.  7V7,  and  th.e  latter  Hibemia.  On  fuch  a  fl  ght  foun- 
dation were  probably  built  thofe  romantic  fictions, 
:cncerning  the  Milefians  of  Ireland. 

I'Vom  internal  proofs  it  fufficientl)  appears,  that 
the  poems  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Oflian,  are 
net  of  Jrilh  compofition.  The  favourite  chimsera, 
ihat  Ireland  is  the  mother-country,  of  the  bcots,  is 
totally  fubverted  and  ruined.  The  fictions  concern- 
ing the  antiquities  of  that  country,  which  were  form- 
ing for  ages,  and  growing  as  they  came  down,  oa 
[the  hands  of  fuccefiive  jenachies  and  fileas^  are  found, 
jat  left  to  be  the  fpurious  brood  of  modern  and  igno- 
irant  ages.  I'o  thofe  who  know  how  tenacious  the 
irifli  are,  of  their  pretended  Ibenan  defcent,  this 
jalcne  is  proof  fufficient,  that  poems,  fo  fubverfive 
Ipf  their  fyftem,  could  never  be  produced  by  an  Hi- 
bernian bard.  Bur  when  we  look  to  tiie  language,  it 
lis  fo  different  from  the  in^  dialecSt,  that  it  would  be 
iss  ridiculous  to  think,  that  Milton's  Paradife  Lofi: 
could  be  wrote  by  a  Scottifh  pcafant,  as  to  fuppofe, 
Ithat  the  poems  aicribed  to  Offian  were  writ  in  Ire- 
lland. 

I  The  pretenfions  of  Ireland  to  OiTian  proceed  from 
another  quarter.  There  are  handed  dov-n  in  that 
country,  traditional  poems,  concerning  the  Fiona^  or 
jthe  heroes  of  Ficn  Mac  Comnal  This  Fion^  fay  the 
Jtifh  annalifis,  was  general  of  the  militia  of  Ireland,  in 
the  reign  of  Cormac,  in  the  third  century.  Where 
^Keating  and  O'Flaherty  learned  that  Ireland  had  an 
"Umbodud  militia  fo  early,  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  deter- 
mine 
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mine.  Their  information  certainly  did  not  com 
from  the  Irifh  poems,  concerning  Fkn.  I  have  ju 
now  in  my  hands  all  that  remain  of  thofe  compof 
tionsj  but,  unluckily  for  the  antiquities  of  Irelam 
they  ajjpear  to  be  the  work  of  a  very  modern  periO( 
Every  ftanza,  nay  almoft  every  hne,  affords  lliikin 
proofs,  that  they  cannot  be  three  centuries  olc 
Their  allufions  to  the  manners  and  cuftoaii.  of  th 
fifteenth  century,  are  fo  many,  that  it  is  matter  ( 
wonder  to  me,  how  any  one  could  dream  of  their  ar 
tiquity.  They  are  entirely  writ  in  that  romanti 
taiie  which  prevailed  two  ages  ago.  Giants,  inciiante 
cadles,  dwarfs,  palfreys,  witches  and  magicians,  forr 
the  whole  circle  of  the  poet's  invention.  The  celt 
brated  Fion  could  fcarcely  move  from  one  hillock  t 
another,  without  encountering  a  giant,  or  being  tt 
tangled  in  the  circles  of  a  magician.  Witches,  o 
broomiiicks,  were  continually  hovering  round  hit 
like  crows ;  and  he  had  freed  inchanted  virgins  i 
every  valley  in  Ireland.  In  (liort,  Fion^  great  as  t 
Y^as,  paffed  a  diilagreeable  life.  Not  only  had  he  t 
engage  all  the  milcniefs  in  his  own  country,  foreig 
armies  invaded  him,  aliil^ed  by  magicians  and  witciie; 
and  headed  bv'  kings  as  tall  as  the  mainmail  of  a  fir 
rate.  It  mufi  be  owned,  however,  that  Fion  was  nc 
inferior  to  them  in  height. 

A  chos  air  Cromleach,  druim-ard, 
Chos  eile  air  Groai-ineal  dubh, 
Thoga  Fic7i  le  lamh  mhoir 
An  d'tiifgeo  Lubbair  iia  fruth. 
With  one  t'ooc  on  Cromlcach  his  brow, 
The  other  on  Crommal  the  d^rk, 
Fion  took  up  with  his  harge  hand 
The  water  from  Liibar  of  the  ftreams. 

Cromleach  and  Crommal  were  two  mountains  in  thf 
neigh hourhood  o^t  one  another,  in  Ulrter,  and  tb 
river  Lubm  ran  through  tlie  inter-iiediate  valley.  I'h 
property  of  fuch  a  monfter  as  this  Fion^  1  (hould  ne 
ver  have  difputed  with  any  nation.     But  the  ban 

himfeli 
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hlinfeif,  in  the  poem,  from  which  the  above  quota- 
tion is  taken,  cedes  him  to  Scotland. 

FioN  o  Albin,  fiol  nan  laolch. 
¥io:s  from  Albion,  race  of  berces ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradiiSi:  the  authority  of  a 
bard,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  I  (hould  have  given  as 
tny  opinion,  that  this  enormous  Flon  was  of  the  race 
f  the  Hibernian  giants,  of  Ruanus,  or  fome  other 
irelebrated  name,  rather  than  a  native  of  Caledonia, 
whofe  inhabitants,  now  at  leafl-,  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  ftature. 

If  Fion  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftature,  his  he- 
roes had  alfo  other  extraordinary  properties.  I^ 
weigh  all  the  Jons  of  fir  angers  yielded  to  tlie  celebra- 
ted Ton-iofal ;  aad  for  hardnefs  of  fkull,  and,  per- 
haps, for  thicknefs  too,  the  valiant  Ofcar  ftood  un- 
^■ivalled  and  alone.  OlTian  himfelf  had  many  fmgular 
and  lefs  delicate  qualifications,  than  playing  on  the 
harp;  and  the  brave  CuchulJin  was  of  fo  diminutive 
,i  fize,  as  to  be  taken  for  a  child  of  two  years  of  age, 
by  the  gigantic  Swaran.  To  illuftrate  this  fubjecf,  I 
fhall  here  lay  before  the  reader,  the  hiftory  of  fome  of 
the  Irifli  poems,  concerning  Fion  Mac  Co?nml.  A 
tranfiation  of  thefe  pieces,  if  well  executed,  might 
afford  fatisfadion  to  the  public.  But  this  ought  to 
be  the  work  of  a  native  of  Ireland.  To  draw  forth, 
from  obfcurity,  the  poems  of  my  own  country,  has 
afforded  ample  employment  to  me;  befides,  I  am 
too  difSdent  of  my  own  abilities,  to  undertake  fuch  a 
work.  A  gentleman  in  Dublin  accufed  me  to  the 
public  of  committing  blunders  and  abfurdities,  in 
tranllating  the  language  of  my  own  country,  and  tliat 
[betore  any  tranllation  of  mine  appeared  *.  How  the 
Igentleman  came  to  fee  my  blunders  before  I  commit- 
ted them,  is  not  eafy  to  determine;  if  he  did  not  con- 

VoL.  II.  P  dude, 

I "  In  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  of  the  ifl  December,  1761, 
r  appeared  the  following  Advertifement : — 

<<  Speedily 
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elude,  that,  as  a  Scotfman,  and  of  courfe  defcemie 
of  the  JMilefian  race,  I  might  have  committed  fom 
of  thofe  oveifights,  which  perhaps  very  unjuftly,  ar 
laid  to  be  peculiar  to  them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irifh  poems,  concern 
ing  the  Fiona^  it  appears,  that  Fioji  Mac  Comnal  flou . 
riihed  in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  which  is  placed  b 
the  univerfal  confent  of  the  fenachies,  in  the  thin' 
century.  Tliey  even  fix  the  death  of  Fingal  in  th 
year  2 86,  yet  his  fon  Oflian  is  made  cotemporar 
with  St.  Patrick,  who  preached  the  gofpel  in  Irelam 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  age.  Ofiian,  though,  a 
that  time,  he  muft  have  been  two  hundred  and  fift; 
years  of  age,  had  a  daughter  young  enough  to  becom  ' 
wife  to  the  faint.  On  account  of  this  family  con 
r.eclion,  Patrick  cf  the  Pjahns^  for  fo  the  apoftle  0 
Ireland  is  emphatically  called  in  the  poems,  took  grea 
delight  in  the  company  of  Offian,  and  in  hearing  th' 
great  adicns  of  his  family.  The  faint  fometime 
.  threw  off  tiie  aiiHierity  cf  his  profefTion,  drunk  freely 
end  had  his  foul  properly  warmed  with  wine,  in  or 
der  to  hear,  with  becoming  enthufialm,  the  poem 

0 

"  Speedily  will  be  publinied,  by  a  gentleman  of  thi 
kingdom,  who  hath  been,  for  feme  time  paft,  employee 
in  tranflating  and  writing  Hiftorical  Notes  to 

FINGAL: 

A     r  O  E  M, 

(Originally  wrote  in  the  Irilh  or  Erfc  language.) 
In  the  preface  to  which,  the  tranllator,  wiio  is  a  perfc£' 
mailer  of  tlie  Irifh  tongue,  will  give  aji  account  of  the  man.. 
riers  and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Irilh  or  Scots:  and,  there* 
fore,  molb humbly  entreats  the  public,  to  wait  for  hir 
edition,  which  will  appear  in  a  fliort  time,  as  he  will  fci 
forth  all  the  blunders  and  abfuiditics  in  the  edition  no^x 
printing  in  London,  and  flicw  the  ignorance  of  the  Eng^' 
lifli  tranllator,  in  his  knowledge  of  Irlfli  grammar,  noli 
undcillanaing  any  part  of  that  accidence.'' 
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pf  his.i'ather-in-law.     One  of  the  poems  begins  with- 
this  piece  of  ufeful  information. 

Lo  don  rabh  Padric  na  mhur, 
Gun  Saihn  air  uidh,  ach  a  gol, 
Ghluais  c  thigh  Ojjian  ir.hic  Fbicny 
O  fan  leis  bd  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  Tcantach  ?nor  na  Fiona.  It 
ippears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  fame  rtory  with 
he  I'tittle  of  LoiiTy  one  cf  the  poems  of  the  genuine 
Dilian.  The  circumftances  and  catallrophe  in  both 
ire  much  the  fame;  but  the  Jn/,^  OJnan  difcovers  the 
ige  in  which  he  iived,  by  an  unlucky  anachronifm, 
tfter  defer ibing  the  total  route  of  Erragon,  he  very 
gravely  concludes  with  this  remai'-kable  anecdote, 
That  none  of  the  iot  efcaped,  but  a  few  wIjo 
Jvisre  allowed  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.'" 
This  circumftance  fixes  the  date  of  the  compofition 
)f  the  piece  fome  centuries  after  the  famous  croifade  : 
or,  it  is-  evident,  that  the  poet  thougin  the  time  of 
he  croifade  {o  ancient,  that  he  confounds  it  with  the^ 

tfige  of  Fingal.     Erragon,  in  the  courfe  of  this  poem, 

I  s  often  called, 

Roigh  Lochlin  an  c.o  fhloigh, 

Kifi^  of  Denmark  cf  t%iJO  nations, 

vhich  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  cf  Nor- 
ivay  and  Denmark,  a  circumftance  wiiich  brin:!;3 
ilown  the  date  of  the  piece  to  an  cera,  not  far  remote. 
Vlodern,  liovvever,  as  this  pretended  OJllan  was,  if 
s  certain,  he  lived  before  the  Irifh  had  dreamed  of  ap- 
)ropriating  Fion  or  Fingal,  to  themfelves.  He  con— 
jJudes  tl:e  poem  with  this  refieclion. 

Na  fagha  fe  comhtlirom  nan  n'  arm, 
Erragon  Mac  AnniF  nan  lanu  glas 
'San  n'ALBiN  m  n'  abairtair  Triatli 
Agus  ghlaoite  an  n'  Fbicua  as. 

^^f  Had  Erragon,  fon  cf  Annir  of  gleaming  fwords, 
^  avoided  the  equal  conteil:  of  arms,  (iingle  combat)  no 
I    .  P  2-  "  chief 
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chief    fliould   afterwards    liave    been    numbered 
Albion,  and  the  heroes  of  Fion  ihould  no  more  b<i 
r.amed.''' 

The  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  obfcrvation,  ij  > 
Cath-cal'ha^  or,  'The  Death  of  Ojcnr.  This  piece  ij 
founded  on  the  fame  flory  which  we  have  in  the  firfl 
book  of  Temora.  So  little  thouglit  the  autlior  oi; 
Cathcahhra  of  making  Ofc^r  his  countryman,  tliat,  ir 
the  courfe  of  two  hundred  lines,  of  wliicli  the  poen: 
conliiis,  he  puts  the  following  expreliion  tiirice  if. 
the  mout:!  of  the  hero  : 

Albion  an  fa  a*  roina  m'  aracb. — 
Albion  "j:here  1  -xas  born  and  bred. 

The  poem  contains  almofl  all  the  incidents  in  th( 
fivh  book  of  Temora.  In  one  circumilance  the  bare 
differs  miaterialiy  from  Ol^an,  Cfcar,  aficr  he  war 
mortally  wounded  by  Cairbar,  was  carried  by  hi} 
people  to  a  neighbouring  hills,  wluch  commandec 
a  profpedt  of  the  fea.  A  fleet  appeared  at  a  diiiance. 
and  the  hero  exclaims  with  jov, 

Loingeas  mo  fnean-athair  at'  nn 
'S  iad  a  tiachd  le  cnbhair  chugain, 
O  AlEiN  na  li'  ionia  ituagli. 

•'  It  is  tlie  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  comii^»g  wlt^ 
aid   to   our  field,   from  Albion   of  many    waves!' 
The  teftimony  of  this  bard    is    fuffjcient  to  coiifutr 
the  idle   iictions   of  Keating  and  OT  laherty ;    for 
though  he  is  far  from  being  ancient,  it  is  probable  h( 
fcurilhed  a  full  century  before  thefe  hiftorians.     H« 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  much  better  Chri-j 
ftian  iiian  Chronologer;  for  Fion,  though  he  is  placed' 
two  centuries  before  St.   Patrick,  very  devoutly  re- 
commends the  foul  of  his  grandfon  to  iiis  Redeem-  ] 

"•  .  J 

Duan  a  Gl.ariUi  Mac  ^imn  is  another  Irifh  poem  ir« 

i^igh  repute.     The  grandeur  of  its  images,  and  itsi 

propriety  of  fcntiment,  might  iiave  induced  me  tc; 

givt 
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giv-e  a  tranfiation  of  it,  hsd  not  I  fome  expectations 
of  feeing  it  in  the  colledlion  of  the  Irifh  Offian's 
poems,  promifed  more  thnn  a  year  f.nce  to  the  pu- 
blic. The  author  defccnds  fornerimes  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  fubiime  to  low  and  indecent  delcrip- 
tion ;  the  Jaft  of  which,  the  Jrifh  tranfiator,  no 
doubt,  will  choofe  to  leave  in  tlic  obfcurity  of  th.e  ori- 
ginal. In  this  piece,  CuchuIJin  is  ufed  with  very 
little  ceremony  j  for  he  is  oft  called  the  Dcg  cf  Tarc^ 
in  the  county  of  Meath.  This  fevere  title  cf  the 
ndoubtahh  Cuciiullin^  the  mofi  renowned  of  Irifh  cham- 
pions, proceeded  from  the  poet's  ignorance  of  eyty- 
moiogy.  Cu,  i-dce^  or  commander,  (ignifies  silo  a 
dog.  The  poet  chcfe  the  lafi:,  as  the  moil  ncble  ap- 
pelJation  for  his  hero. 

The  fubje6t  of  the  poem  is  the  fame  with  that  cf 
the  epic  poem  of  Fingal.  Gaiibh  Mac-Sia.n  is  the 
fame  v\ith  Oilian's  Swaran,  the  fon  of  Starno.  Kis 
linglc  combats  v;iih,  and  liis  vidlory  over  all  the  he- 
roes of  Ireland,  excepting  the  celebrated  dcg  of  Tara, 
i.e.  Cuchuilin,  afford  matter  for  two  hundred  lines; 
of  tolerable  poetry.  Gariblis  progrefs  in  fearch  cf 
Cuc'nullin,  and  his  intrigue  with  the  gigantic  Emir- 
bragal,  that  hero's  wife,  enables  the  poet  to  extend 
his  piece  to  four  hundred  lines.  This  author,  it  is 
true,  makes  Cuchuilin  a  native  of  Ireland  ^  the  gi- 
gantic Emir-braga],  he  calls  the  guiding  Jiar  of  th  loo- 
men  of  Irelajid.  The  property  of  this  enormous  lady, 
I  [hall  not  difpute  with  him,  or  any  other.  But,  as 
he  fpeaks  with  great  tSndernefs  of  the  daughters  of  the 
conini:^  and  throws  cut  feme  hints  againft  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  it  is  probable  he  lived  in  two  modern  a 
period  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  genealogy 
of  Cuchuilin. 

Another  Iriili  Cili-an,  for  there  were  msny,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  difference  in  language  and  fentimenr, 
fpeaks  very  dogmatically  o^  Fion  Mac  Comnal.^  as  an 
Iriihman.  Little  can  be  faid  for  the  judgment  of 
P  3  Uv.-s> 
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tl^is  poet,  and  lefs  for  his  delicacy  of  fentiment.  The 
hifiory  of  one  of  his  epifodes  may,  at  once,  fland  as 
a  fpecimen  of  his  want  of  both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  or 
Fio-n^  happened  to  be  threatened  with  an  invafion,  bv 
three  great  potentates,  the  kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden, 
and  P>ance.  It  is  needlefs  to  inllfl  upon  the  improprie- 
ty of  a  PVench  invafion  of  Ireland  j  it  is  fufficient  tor 
me  to  be  faithful  to  the  language  of  my  author. 
Fion^  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  intended  in- 
vafion, fent  Ca-olt,  Olfian,  and  Ofcar,  to  watcli  the 
bay,  in  which  it  was  apprehended  the  enemy  were  to 
land.  Ofcar  was  the  worft  choice  of  a  fcout  that 
could  be  made ;  for,  brave  as  he  was,  he  had  the 
bad  property  of  falling  very  often  afleep  on  his  poft, 
nor  was  it  polTible  to  awake  him,  without  cutting  oft 
one  of  his  lingers,  or  dalhing  a  large  ftone  againft  his 
his  head.  When  the  enemy  appeared,  Ofcar,  verv 
unfortunately,  was  afleep.  Olfian  and  Ca-olt  con- 
fulted  about  the  method  of  wakening  him,  and  they, 
at  lal>,  fixed  on  the  ftone,  as  the  lefs  dangerous  ex- 
pedient. 

Gun  thog  Caoiltc  a  chlach,  rach  gan, 
Agus  a  n'  aighai'  chiean  gun  bhuail  ; 
Tri  mil  an  tulloch  gun  chri',  b^c. 

"  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  ftone,  and  flruck  it  agaim't 
the  hero's  head.  The  hill  fhook  for  tliree  miles,  as 
the  flone  rebounded  and  rolled  away."  Ofcar  rofe 
in  wrath,  and  his  father  gravely  defircd  him  to  fpend 
his  rage  on  his  enemies,  which  he  did  to  fo  good 
purpofe,  that  he  fingly  routed  a  whole  wing  of  their 
army.  Tlie  confederate  kings  advanced,  notwith- 
Aanding,  till  they  came  to  a  narjow  pafs,  pofTeilld 
by  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal.  This  name  is  very  fig- 
nificant  of  the  fingular  property  of  the  hero  who  bore> 
it.  Ton-iofal,  tliough  brave,  was  fo  heavy  and  un- 
weildy,  that,  when  he  fat  down,  it  took  tiie  whole 
Iprce  of  a  hundred  men  to  fct  him  upright  on  )iis 

ft^ 
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ifeet  again.  Luckily  for  the  prefervation  of  Ireland, 
the  hero  happened  to  be  ftanding  when  the  enemy 
appeared,  and  he  gave  fo  good  an  account  of  tiiem, 
iliat  Fion^  upon  his  arrival,  found  little  to  do,  but  to 
divide  the  fpoil  among  his  foldiers. 

All  thefe  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  OfTian,  Ofcar, 
and  Ca-olt,  fays  the  poet,  were 

Siol  EuiN  na  gorni  lann. 
'  The  Jons  of  Erin  of  blue  feel. 

Neither  (hall  I  much  difpute  the  matter  with  him  : 
:He  has  my  confent  ajfo  to  appropriate  to  Ireland  the 
[Ce'ebrated  Ton-iofal.  i  (hall  only  fay,  that  they  are 
different  perfons  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Scots, 
ipoeinsi  and  that,  though  the  ftapendous  valour  of 
the  tirft  is  fo  remarkable,  tliey  have  not  been  equal- 
ly lucky  with  the  latter,  in  their  poet,  it  is  fome- 
what  extraordinary,  that  Fio^:,  who  lived  fome  ages 
before  cjt.  Patrick,  fwears  like  a  very  good  Chri- 
ftian. 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  gach  cafe. 
By   Gcd^  ivbo  f:aped  every  cafe, 

|It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in^the  line, 
iquoted,  Offian,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  days,  feems 
ito  have  underftood  fomething  or  the  Englilh,  a  lan- 
guage not  then  fubfifting.  A  perfon,  more  fangume 
for  the  honour  of  his  country  than  1  am,  might  argue, 
from  this  circumftance,  that  this  pretendedly  Irilh 
iOlTian  was  a  native  of  Scotland;  for  my  countrymen 
areuniverfally  allowed  to  have  an  exciufive  right  to 
•the  fecond- fight. 

:  From  the  iniiances  given,  the  reader  may  for.m  a 
•complete  idea  of  the  irifh  compofitions  concerning 
the  FiOTia.  The  greateft  part  of  tliem  make  the  heroes 
of  Fioriy 

Sioi  Albin  a  n'nioTTia  caoile. 

Tkc  race  cf  Albion'  of  tnciJiy  firtbs, . 

The 
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The  reft  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But,  tlic 
truth  is,  that  their  authority  is  of  little  confecu^^ncc 
on  either  Tide.  PVom  the  inftances  I  have  give, 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  very  n.odc;. 
period.  The  pious  ejaculations  lliey  contain,  thcir 
ailufions  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  fix  iliCin  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  Had  even  the  authors  of 
thefe  pieces  avoided  all  allufions  to  their  ov.r!  tin.es, 
it  is  impoflible  that  the  poems  could  pafs  for  an- 
cient, in  the  eyes  of  any  perfon  tolerably  conver- 
fant  with  the  irilh  tongue.  The  idion  is  (o  cor- 
rupted, and  fo  many  words  borrowed  from  tl.e 
Engliili,  that  that  language  muft  have  made  coii- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  Ireland  before  the  poems  were 
wrii'ten. 

It  remains  nov/  to  fhevv',  hov^  the.  Iri/h  bards  be- 
gan to  appropriate  Oliian  and  his  heroes  to  their 
own  country.  After  the  Englifh  conqueft,  many  cf 
the  natives  of  Ireland,  averfe  to  a  foreign  yoke,  eitlier 
a'flualiy  were  in  a  fiate  of  hoftility  with  the  crn- 
qucrors,  or  at  leafijpaid  little  regard  to  their  govern- 
ment. The  Scots,  in  tliofe  ages,  were  often  in  open 
war,  and  never  in  cordial  fnendflVip  with  tiie  Eng- 
lifh. The  fimilarity  of  manners  and  language,  the 
traditions  concerning  their  common  origin,  and,  above 
all,  their  having  to  do  with  the  fame  enemy,  created 
a  fiee  and  friendly  intercourfc  between  the  Scottini 
and  In(h  nations.  As  the  cullom  of  retaining  bards 
and  fenachies  was  common  to  both;  fo  each,  no 
doubt,  had  formed  a  fyftem  cf  hiftory,  it  matters  not 
how  much  foever  fabulous,  concerning  their  refpeitive 
origin.  It  was  the  natural  policy  of  the  times,  to 
reconcile  the  traditions  cf  both  nations  together,  and, 
ifpoffible,  to  deduce  them  from  the  fame  original 
(lock. 

l^he  Saxon  manners  ^nd  language  had,  at  that 
time,  made  great  progrefs  in  the  fouth  of  ScotJand. 
The  ancient  language,  and  the  traditional  hiilory  r  i 
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;the  natiopx,  became  confined  entirely  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Highlands,  then  fallen,  from  feveral  con- 
curring circumftances,  into  the  laft  degree  of  igno- 
^(rance  and  barbarifm.  The  Irifh,  who,  for  fome  ages 
before  the  conqueft,  had  polTefied  a  competent  (hare 
of  that  kind  of  learning,  which  then  prevailed  in 
Europe,  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  impofe  their 
own  fictions  on  tlie  ignorant  Highland  fenachies, 
by  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  Highlanders,  with  their 
long  iifi  of  Herenjonian  kings  and  heroes,  they, 
without  contradiction,  affumed  to  themfelves  the 
IcharacRer  of  being  the  mother-nation  of  the  Scots  of 
:Britain.  At  this  tim.e,  certainly,  was  eftablifhed  that 
IHibernian  fyflem  of  the  original  of  the  Scots,  which 
lafierwards,  for  v»'ant  of  any  other,  \vas  univerfally  re- 
iceivcd.  Ihe  Scots  of  the  low  couiitry,  who,  by 
flofing  the  language  of  their  anceflors,  loft,  together 
'with  it  their  national  traditions,  received,  implicitly, 
'the  hiilory  of  their  country,  from  irifh  refugees,  or 
from  Highland  fenachies,  perfuadcd  over  into  the 
•Hibernian  fyfiem» 

Thefe  circumilances  arc  far  from  being  ideal, 
jVv'e  hsve  remaining  many  particular  traditions, 
Iwhich  bear  teftimony  to  a  facr,  of  itfelf  abundantly 
[probable.  What  makes  the  matter  inconteftible  is, 
!that  the  ancient  traditional  accounts  of  the  genuine 
I  origin  of  the  Scots,  have  been  handed  down  with- 
iout  interruption.  Though,  a  few  ignorant  fenachies 
j  might  be  perfuaded  out  of  their  own  opinion,  by  the 
fmoothnels  of  an  Iri(h  tale,  it  was  impoiuble  to 
; eradicate,  from  among  the  bulk  of  tlie  people,  their 
:ovvn  national  traditions.  1  hcfe  traditions  afterwards 
'fo  much  prevailed,  that  the  Highlanders  continue  tc- 
i tally  unacquainted  with  tl.e  pretended  Hibernian  ex- 
tract of  the  Scots  nation.  Ignorant  chronicle  wri- 
'  ters,  Grangers  to  the  ancient  language  of  their  coun- 
try, preferved  only  from  fallen  to  the  ground  {0  im- 
.  probable  a  (lory. 

It 
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It  was  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  that 
the  Irifh  became  acquainted  with,  and  carried  into 
their  country,  the  compofitions  of  Oiiian.  The 
fcene  of  many  of  the  pieces  being  in  Ireland,  fug-  | 
gefted  firfl  to  them  a  hint,  of  making  both  h.eroes 
and  poet  natives  of  that  illand.  In  order  to  do  this 
efFedtually,  they  found  it  necefiary  to  reject  the  ge- 
nuine poems,  as  every  line  was  pregnant  with  proofs 
of  their  ScottiOi  original,  and  to  drefs  up  a  fable,  on 
the  fame  fubjecl,  in  their  own  language.  So  ill 
qualified,  however,  were  their  bards  to  effectuate 
this  change,  that  amidfl  all  their  defires  to  make  the 
Fiona  Irifnmen,  they  every  now  and  then  called  them 
Siol  Aibin,  It  was,  probably,  after  a  fuccefTion  of 
fome  generations,  that  the  bards  had  effronlry  e- 
nough  to  eflablifh  an  Irifli  genealogy  for  Ficn^  and 
deduce  him  from  the  Milefian  race  of  kings.  In 
fome  of  the  oldeft  Irilh  poems,  on  the  fubjecl:,  tlie 
great  grandfather  of  Fion  is  made  a  Scandinavian; 
and  his  heroes  are  often  called  Siol  Lochlin  na 
EEITM  i  i.e,  the  race  of  LocJdin  of  ivou7ids.  The  only 
poem  that  runs  up  the  family  of  Fion  to  Nuades 
Niveus,  king  of  Ireland,  is  evidently  not  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old  ;  for,  if  I  miflake  not,  it 
mentions  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  fo  famous  in  Eliza-  \ 
beth's  time.  [ 

This  fubjetft,  perhaps,  is  purfued  farther  than  it- 
deferves;  bat  a  difcuflion  of  the  pretenfions  of  Ire- 
land to  Offian,  was  become  in  fome  meafure  ne* 
ceiTary.  If  the  Irilh  poems,  concerning  the  Fiona^ 
fliould  appear  ridiculous,  it  is  but  juiiice  to  obferve, 
that  they  are  fcarcely  more  fo  than  the  poems  of  j 
other  nations  at  that  period.  On  other  fubjedts,  < 
the  bards  of  Ireland  have  difplayed  a  genius  worthy 
of  any  age  or  nation.  It  was,  alone,  in  matters  cf 
antiquity,  that  they  were  monftrous  in  their  fa- 
bles. Hieir  love-fonnets,  and  their  elegies  on  the 
death  of  perfons  worthy  or  renowned,  abound  witli- 
fuch  beautiful  fimplicity  of  fentiment,  and  wild  har- 
mony. 
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mony  of  numbers,  that  they  become  more  than  an 
.atonement  for  their  errors,  in  every  other  fpecies  of 
poetry.  But  the  beauty  of  thefe  pieces,  depend  fo 
■much  on  a  certain  curiofa  felicitas  of  expreiTion  in  the 
;original,  that  they  muft  appear  much  to  difadvan-= 
;tage  in  another  language. 
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AMONG  the  monuments  remaining  of  tJ^.e  JiH- 
cient  Hate  of  nations,  few  are  more  valuable 
than  their  poems  or  fongs.  Hiftory,  when  ii  treats 
of  remote  and  dark  ages,  is  feldom  very  inftru-f^ive. 
The  beginnings  of  fociety,  in  every  country,  are  in- 
volved in  fabulous  confufion ;  and  though  they  were 
not,  they  would  fumiilv  few  events  worth  recording. 
But,  in  every  period  of  fociety,  human  manners  are 
a  curious  fpeflacle ;  and  the  moft  natural  pictures  of 
ancient  manners  are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  poems 
of  nations.  Thefe  prefent  to  us,  v/hat  is  much  more 
valuable  than  the  hiftory  of  fuch  tranfa^tions  as  a 
rude  age  can  afford,  The  hiftory  of  human  imaglna^ 
tion  and  paffion.  They  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  notions  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the 
moft  artlefs  ages ;  difcovering  what  objects  they  ad- 
mired, aiid  what  pleafures  they  purfued,  before  thofe 
refinements  of  fociety  had  taken  place,  which  enlarge 
indeed  and  diverfify  the  tranfa^lions,  but  difguife  the 
manners  of  mankind. 

Befiies    this    merit,    which    ancient    poems   have 

with  philofophical  obfervers  of  human  nature,  they 

have  another  with  pcrfons  of  tafte.     They  promife 

Q.  2  fome 
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fome  of  the  higheft  beauties  of  poetical  writing,  Ir 
regular  and  unpolifhed  we  may  expecl  the  produc 
tions  of  uncultivated  ages  to  be;  but  abounding,  a 
the  fame  time,  with  that  enthufiatm,  that  vehemenc( 
and  fire,  which  are  the  foul  of  poetry.  For  man; 
circumftances  of  thofe  times  which  we  call  barbarous 
are  favourable  ro  the  poetical  fpirit.  That  Ihte,  ir 
which  humsn  nature  fhoors  wild  and  free,  tliougl 
unfit  for  otiier  improvements,  certainly  encourage; 
the  high  exertions  of  fancy  and  padion. 

Jn  the  infancy  of  focieties,  men  live  fcattered  anc 
difpcrfed,  in  the  midft  of  folitary  rural  fcenes,  wlieri 
the  beauties  of  nature  are  tlicir  chief  enrerrainir;Ci;r 
They  meet  with  many  objeds,  to  them  new  aiv: 
firangCi  tiieir  wonder  and  furprife  are  frequently  ex- 
cited ;  and  by  the  fudden  chsnges  of  fortune  occur 
ing  in  their  unfettled  If  ate  of  life,  tneir  p^lHons  an 
raifed  to  tlie  utmo(^.  Their  paliions  have  nothing 
to  retrain  them  :  tiieir  imagination  has  nothing  t( 
check,  it.  They  difpisy  themifelves  to  one  ano- 
th?r  "'i'.hoyt  dif^uife:  and  converfe  and  acf  in  thf 
"  uncovoured  fimpliclty  of  nature.  As  their  feeling 
are  Llrong,  fo  their  language,  of  itfelf,  aiTumes  a  poeti 
cal  turn.  Prone  to  exaggerate,  they  defcrlbe  even 
thing  in  the  ftrongeft  colours;  which,  of  courfe 
renders  their  fpeech  pi<5furtfque  and  figurative.  Fi- 
gurative language  owes  its  rife  chiefiy  to  two  caufes 
to  the  want  ot  proper  names  for  objects,  and  to  thi 
influence  of  imagination  and  palhon  over  the  torn 
cf  expreflion.  Both  thefe  caufes  concur  in  the  in 
fancy  of  fociety.  Figures  are  commonly  confideret 
as  artificial  modes  of  fpeech,  devifed  by  orators  ant 
poets,  after  the  world  had  advanced  to  a  refined  Ihte 
The  contrary  of  this  is  the  truth.  Men  never  havt 
ufed  fo  many  figures  of  ftyle,  as  in  thofe  rude  ages 
when,  befides  the  power  of  a  warm  imagination  tc 
fuggcll  lively  images,  the  want  of  proper  and  precifc 
terms  for  the  ideas  they  would  exprefs,  obliged  then 
to  have  recourfe  to  circumlocution,  metaphor,  com 
parifon,  and  ail  thofe  fubltituted  forms  of  expreffion 

whici. 
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which  give  a  poetical  air  to  language.  An  Ameri- 
can chief,  at  this  day,  harangues  at  the  head  of  his 
tribe,  in  a  more  bold  metapiiorical  ftyle,  than  a  mo- 
dern European  would  adventure  to  ufe  in  an  epic 
poem. 

In  the  progrefs  cf  foclety,  the  genuis  and  man- 
ners of  men   undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to 
I   accuracy  than  to  fprightlinefs  and  fublimity.     As  the 
I    world  advances,  the  underlhnding  gains  ground  up- 
on  the  imagination  ;  the  underllanding  is  more  exer- 
'  cifed;    the  imagination   lefs.     Fewer  objects  occur 

■  that  are  new  or  furprifing.  Men  apply  themfelves  to 
^  trace  the  csufes  cf  things;  they  correct  and  reiine  one 
f  another;  they  fubdue  or  difguife  their  paffions  ;  they 

form  their  exterior  manners  upon  one  uniform  Itan- 
!  dard  of  politenefs  and  civility.  Human  nature  is 
f  pruned    according   to   method  and  rule.     Language 

■  advances   from    ilerility  to   copioufnefs,  and,  at  th^ 
fame  time,  from  fervour  and  enthufiafm,  to  corre<Si:- 

'  nefs  and  precifion.     Style  becomes  more  chafte;  but 
'  Jefs  animated.     The  progrefs  of  the  world  in  this  re- 
fped  refembles   the   progrefs  of  age  in  man.     The 
:  powers  of  imagination  are  moft  vigorous  and  predo- 
!  minant  in  youth ;  thofe  of  the  underftanding  ripen 
f  more  llowJy,  and  often  attain  not  their  maturity,  till  - 
the  imagination  begin  to  flag.    Kence,  poetry,  which 
is  the  child  of  imagination,  is  frequently  moft  glow- 
ing and  animated  in  the  iivi\  ages  of  fociety.     As  the 
'  ideas   of  our   youth  are  remembered  with  a  peculiar 
pleafure  on  account  of  their  livelinefs  and  vivacity;  fo. 
the  mofl  ancient  poems  have  often  proved  the  great- 
!  eft  favourites  of  nations. 

Poetry  has  been  faid  to  be  more  ancient  tiian 
profe;  and  however  paradoxical  fuch  an  affertion 
may  feem,  yet,  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  it  is  true.  Men 
certainly  never  ccnverfed  with  one  another  in  regular 
numbers;  but  even  their  ordinary  language  would, 
in  ancient  times,  for  the  reafons  before  alTigned,  ap- 
0^3  prcaci^ 
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proach  to  a  poetical  ftyle;  and  the  firft  compofitions 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  beyond  doubt,  were,  in 
a  literal  fenfe,  poems ;  that  is,  compofitions  in 
which  imagination  had  the  chief  hand,  formed  in- 
to fome  kind  of  numbers,  and  pronounced  with  : 
mufical  modulation  or  tone.  Mufic  or  fong  has  beer 
found  coaeval  with  fociety  among  the  moft  barbarou: 
nations.  The  only  iubje<5is  which  could  promp 
men,  in  their  firft  rude  ftate,  to  utter  their  tliought: 
in  compofitions  of  any  length,  were  fuch  as  natural^ 
aflumed  the  tone  of  poetry  ;  praifes  of  their  gods,  o 
of  their  anceflors ;  commemorations  of  their  ov\/ 
■warlike  exploits ;  or  lamentations  over  their  misfor 
tunes.  And  before  writing  was  invented,  no  othe 
compofitions,  except  fongs  or  poems,  could  take  fuel 
hold  of  the  imagination  and  memory,  as  to  be  pre 
ferved  by  oral  tradition,  and  handed  down  from  oii' 
race  to  another. 

Hence  we  may  expedi:  to  find  poems  among  th' 
antiquities  of  all  nations.  It  is  probable  too,  that  ai 
cxtenfive  fearch  would  difcover  a  certain  degree  of  re 
femblance  among  all  the  moft  ancient  poetical  pro 
dudions,  from  whatever  country  they  have  proceed 
ed.  In  a  fimilar  ftate  of  manners,  fimilar  objeds  an< 
pallions  operating  upon  the  imaginations  of  men 
will  ftamp  their  produv^ions  with  the  fame  genera 
chara6ler.  Some  diverfity  will,  no  doubt,  be  occa 
fioned  by  climate  and  genius.  But  mankind  neve 
bear  fuch  refembJing  features,  as  they  do  in  the  be 
ginnings  of  fociety.  Its  fubfequent  revolutions  giv' 
rife  to  the  principal- diftindiions  among  nations;  an( 
divert,  into  channels  widely  feparated,  that  curren 
of  human  genius  and  manners  which  defcends  origi 
nally  from  one  fpring.  Wliat  we  have  been  long  ac 
cultomed  to  call  the  oriental  vein  of  poetry,  becauf 
fome  of  the  earlieft  poetical  productions  have  com 
to  us  from  the  Eaft,  is  probably  no  more  orients 
than  accidental,  it  is  charadleriitical  of  iin  age  ra 

the 
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i  ,ther  than  a  country  ;  and  belongs,  in  foine  meafure, 
j  to  all  nations  at  a  certain  period.  Of  this  the  works 
{   of  Oliian  feem  to  furiiilh  a  remarkable  proof. 

Our  prefent  fubject  leads  us  to  invelligate  the  an- 
:  cient  poetical  remains,  not  fo  much  of  the  Eaft,  or 
t  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  Northern  na- 
\  tions  ;  in  order  to  difcover  whether  the  Gothic  poet- 
i  ry  has  any  refemblance  to  the  Celtic  or  Galic,  which 
;  we  are  about  to  confider.  Though  the  Goths,  under 
f   which  name  vve  ufually  comprehend  all  the  Scandina- 

■  vian  tribes,  were  a  people  altogether  herce  and  martial, 

■  and  noted,  to  a  proverb,  for  their  ignorance  of  the 
liberal  arts,  yet  they  too,  from  the  earliefl  times, 
had  their  poets  and  their  fongs.     Their  poets  were 

\  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  ScaUers^  and  their  fongs 
1    were  termed  Ijfes*,     Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Danilh 

hiitoriaa 

*  Olaus  Wormi-us,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Treatife  de 

.  Literatura  Runica,  has  given   a  particular  account  ot  the 

.  Gothic   poetry,    commonly    called   Runic,    from   Runes-) 

.  which   fignifies  the   Gothic   letters.      He  informs  us  that 

\  there  were  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  diffe- 

(  rent   kinds  of  meafure   or  verfe  ufcd  in  their  Vyfes ;  and 

I  though  we  arc  accuHomed   to   oak   rhyme  a  Gothic  inven- 

<  tion,  he    fays    exprcfsly,    that  among  all  thefe  meaCures, 

'  rhyme,  or  correipondence  of  final  fyllables,  was  never  em- 

'  ployed.     He  analyfes   the   ftiuAure  of  on^  of  thefe  kinds 

'  of  verfe,  that  in  which  the  poem    of  Lodbrog,  afterwards 

*  quoted  is  written;  which  exhibits  a  very  fingular  fpecies  of 

^  harmony,  if  it  can  be  allowed  that  name,  depending  nei- 

'  thtr  upon  rhyme  nor  upon  m.etrical  feet,  or  quantity  of 
fyllables,  tut  chiefly  upon  the  number  of  the  fyllables,  and 

■  the  dlfpofition  of  the  letters.  In  every  flanza  was  an 
;  equal  number  of  lines  ;  in  every  line  fix  fyllables.  In 
:  each  diftich,  it  was  requifite  that  three  words  fhould  begin 
r  with   the   fame    letter  ;  two   of  the   correfponding   words 

placed  in  the  firft  line  of  the  diftich,  the  third,  in  the  fe- 
:  cond  line.  In  each  line  were  alfo  required  two  fyllables,  but 
',   never  the  fi>ial  ones  formed  either  of  the  fame  confonants,  or 

fame 
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hirtonan  of  confiderable  note,  who  fiourifned  la  the; 
thirteenth  century,  informs  us  that  very  many  of' 
thefe  fongs,  containing  the  ancient  traditionary  To- 
ries of  the  country,  were  found  engraven  upon  rocks 
in  the  old  Runic  character  j  feveral  of  which  he  has 
tranllated  into  Latin,  and  inferted  into  his  hiflory. 
But  his  verfions  are  plainly  fo  paraphraAical,  and 
forced  into  fuch  an  imitation  of  the  ftyle  and  thei 
meafures  of  the  Roman  poets,  that  one  can  form  no 
judgment  from  them  of  the  native  fpirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal. A  mere  curious  monument  of  the  true  Go- 
thic poetry  is  preferved  by  Olaus  Wormius  in  his 
book  de  Literatura  Runica.  It  is  an  Lpicedium, 
or   funeral    fong,    compofed   by   Regner   Lodbrogji 

and' 

fame  vowcIj.  As  an  example  of  this  meafure,  Olaus  gives 
us  thefc  two  Latin  lines  conftrucled  cxadtly  according  to 
the  above  rules  of  Runic  verfe  :  — 

Chrlftus  caput  nollrum 
Coronet  te  bonis. . 

The  Initial  letters  of  Chriftus  Caput  and  Coronet,  rr?.kc 
the  three  corre<ponding  letters  of  the  dlilich.  Li  the  firft| 
line,  the  firft  fylLbles  of  Chriftus  and  cf  noftrum  ;  in  thc^ 
fccond  line,  the  on  in  coronet  and  in  bonis  make  the  re- 
quilite  corrcfpondence  of  fyilables.  Frequent  inverfions 
and  traijfpofitions  were  permitted  in  this  poetry,  which 
would  naturally  follow  from  fuch  laborious  attention  to 
the  collocation  of  words. 

The  curious  on  this  fubjccfl  may  confult  likewife  Dr. 
Hlcks's  Thefaurus  Linguarura  Septcntrionalium  ;  particu- 
larly the  23d  chapter  of  his  Gramatica  Anglo  Saxonica  et 
Ma^fo  Gothica  ;  where  they  will  find  a  full  account  of  the 
ftruclure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  vcrfe,  which  nearly  reltmbled 
the  Gothic.  They  will  find  alio  fome  fpecimens  both  of  Go- 
thic and  Saxon  poetry.  An  extra£\,  which  Dr.  Hicks  has, 
given  from  the  work  of  one  of  the  Danifh  Scalders,  intitlcd,| 
licrvarer  Saga,  containing  an  evocation  from  the  dead,  may' 
be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  Mifcelbny  Poems,  publilh- 
ed  by  Mr.  Drydcn. 
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and  tranflated  by  Olaus  word  for  word,  from  the  ori- 
ginal. This  Lodbrog  was  a  king  of  Denmark,  who 
lived  in  the  eighth  century,  famous  for  his  wars  and 
vi6^ories  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  an  eminent  Scahkr  or 
poet.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  fall  at  laft  into  the 
hands  of  one  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  condemned  to  be  deftroyed  by  fer- 
pents.  In  this  fituation  he  folaced  himfeif  with  re- 
hearfmg  all  the  exploits  of  his  life.  The  poem  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-nine  ftanzas,  of  ten  lines  each  -, 
and  every  ftanza  begins  with  thefe  words,  Pugnavi- 
mus  Enfibus,  "  We  have  fought  with  our  fwords." 
Olaus's  verfion  is  in  many  places  {o  obfcure  as  to  be 
hardly  intelligible.  I  have  fubjoined  the  wiiole  be- 
low exa6^!y  as  he  has  publilhed  it ;  and  fliali  tranf- 
late  as  much  as  may  give  the  EngliOi  reader  an  idea 
of  the  fpu-it  and  ixrain  of  this  kind  of  poetry*, 

"We 

*   i.Pugnavlmus  Enfibiis 

Haud  port  longum  tempus 
Cum  in  Gotlandia  acceffimus 
Ad  ferpentis  iiDmenfi  neccra 
Tunc  irnpctraviriiiis  lliQram 
Ex  hoc  vocarunt  me  virum 
Quod  ferpentem  transfcdi 
Hirfutam  brarcam  ob  illam  ccdcm 
C'jfpide  idum  intuli  in  cohibrura 
Fcrro  lucidorum  flupcndiorem. 

2.  Multum  juvenls  fui  quando  acquilivimus 
Onentcm  verfus  in  Orconico  ireto 
Vulnerum  amnes  avida  fers 

Et  fia\jpedi  avi 

Accepimus  ibidem  fonuerunt 

A  1  fiiblimes  galeas 

Dura  fera  magnam  efcam 

Omnis  erat  oceanus  vulnus 

Vadavit  corvus  in  fanguine  Cajforurn» 

3.  Alte  tnlinius  tunc  lanccas 
Quando  vigjnti  annos  numcravimus 

Et  cclebrcm  laudcm  comparavimus  paffim 

Vicimns 
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"  We  have  fought  with  our  fwords.  I  was  young 
"  when,  towards  the  eaft,  in  the  bay  of  Oreon,  wc 
"  made  torrents  of  blood  flow,  to  gorge  the  raven- 
"  ous  hearts  of  prey,  and  the  yellow-footed  bird 
"  There  refounded  the  hard  fteel  upon  the  lofty  hel- 
"  mets  of  men.     The  whole  ocean  was  one  wound 

"  J  h< 

V  icimus  odo  barones 

In  oriente  ante  Dimini  portum 

Aquila  impctravimus  tunc  fufficientem 

Hofpltli  fumptum  in  ilia  ftrage 

Sudor  decidlt  in  vulncrum 

Oceano  perditit  cxercitus  statem* 
4.  Pugna  fafta  copla 

Cum  Helfingianoa  poflulavlmus 

Ad  aulam  Odini 

Naves  direximus  in  Oftium  Viftulas 

Mucro  potuit  turn  mordere 

Omnis  erat  vulnus  unda 

Terra  rubefai^a  Calido 

Frendebat  gladius  in  loricas 

Gladius  findebat  Clypeos. 
5.Memlna  neminem  tunc  fuglflc 

Priutquam  in  navibus 

Heraudus  in  bello  caderet 

Non  findit.  navibus 

Alius  baro  prxftantior 

Mare  ad  portum 

In  navibus  longis  pofl  Ilium 

Sic  attulit  princeps  paffim 

Alacre  in  bellum  cor. 
t>.  Exercitus  abjecit  Clypeos 

Cum  halla  volavit 

Ardua  ad  virorum  pe6\ora 

Momordlt  Scarforum  cautes 

Gladius  in  pugna 

Sanguineus  erat  Clypeus 

Antequam  Rafno  rex  caderet 

Fluxit  ex  virorum  capltibus 

Calidui;  in  loricas  fudor. 

7.  Haber 
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**  The  crow  waded  in  the  blood  of  the  /lain.  When 
,"  we  had  numbered  twenty  years,  we  lifted  our 
:"  ipears  on  high,  and  every  where  fpread  our  re- 

*'  nown, 

7.  Habere  potuerunt  turn  corri 

Ante  Indirorum  infulas 

Sufficientem  przdara  dilaniamlam 

Acquifivimiis  feris  carnivoris 

Plenum  prandium  unico  adlu 

Difficile  erat  unius  facere  mcntionem 

Oriente  fole 

Spicula  vidi  pungere 

Pn  pulerunt  arcus  ex  fe  ferra. 
t.  Altum  mugierunt  enfes 

Antequam  in  Laneo  campo 

Eiflinus  rex  cecidit 

Proceflimus  auro  ditati 

Ad  terram  proftratorum  dimicanduni 

Gladius  fecuit  Clypcornm 

PiAuras  in  galearum  convcntu 

Cerricum  muftum  ex  vulncribus 

Dtifufum  per  cerebrum  fiffum. 
9.  Tenuimus  Clypeos  in  ianguine 

Cum  hkftam  unximus 

Ante  Boring  holmum 

Telorum  nubcs  dlfriimpunt  clypcum 

Extrufit  arcus  ex  fe  metallum 

Volnir  ceccdit  in  confliclu 

No  erat  illo  rex  major 

Casfi  difperfi  late  per  littora 

Ferae  ampledebantur  efcam. 
.  0.  Pugna  manifefta  crefcebat 

Antequam  Freyr  rex  caderet 

In  Flandiorum  terra 

Caspit  caeruleus  ad  incidendum 

Sanguine  illitus  in  auream 

Loricam  in  pugna 

Durus  armorum  mucro  olim 

Virgo  deploravit  matutinara  lanienam 

Multa  przda  dabatur  fcris, 

II.  Gentles 
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'*  nown.  Eight  barons  we  overcame  in  the  eaft,  be 
"  fore  the  port  of  Diminum  ;  and  plentifully  we  fead 
"  ed  the  Eagle  in  that  flaughter.     The  warm  ftrea 


•  ( 


1 1 .  Centies  ccntenos  vidi  jacerc 
In  navibus 

Ubi  ^ngtenes  vocatur 

Navigavimus  ad  pugnam 

Per  fex  dies  aiitcquam  exercltus  caderet 

Tranfegimus  mucronum  miffam 

In  exortu  folis 

Coaftus  eft  pro  noftris  gladiis 

Vaidiofur  in  bello  occumbere. 

12.  Ruit  pluvia  fanguinis  dc  gladiis 
Praeceps  in  Bardafyrde 
Pallidum  corpus  pro  accipitribus 
Murmuravit  arcus  ubi  mucro 
Acriter  mordebat  Loricas 

In  confli<^u 

Odini  Pileus  Galea 

Cucurrit  arcus  ad  vulnus 

Venenate  acutus  confperfus  fudore  fanguinco, 

13.  Tenuimus  magica  fcuta 
A  he  in  pugnae  ludo 
Ante  Hiadiiingam  finum 
Vidcre  licuit  turn  vires 

Qui  gladiis  laccrarunt  Clypcos 
In  gladiatorio  murmure 
Galeae  attritse  virorum 
Erat  ficut  fplendidam  virgincm 
In  ledo  juxta  fe  collocare. 

1 4.  Dura  venit  tempeftas  Clypeis 
Cadavir  ccccdit  in  terrain 

In  Nortumbria 

Erat  circa  matutinum  tcmpus 

Hominibus  neceffum  erat  ftjgcrc 

Ex  pr^lio  ubi  acute 

CaiTidis  campos  mordebant  gladix 

Erat  hoc  vcluti  Juvenem  viduam 

In  primaria  fcde  ofculari. 

Is-.  Herthu 
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"  of  wounds  ran  into  the  ocean.  The  army  fell  before 

, «  us.  When  we  i^eered  our  Oiips  into  the  mouth  of  the 

«  Viftula,  wefent  the  Heifingians  to  the  hall  of  Odion. 

Vol.  n.  R  'i  Ttien 

15.  Kerthlofe  evafit  fortunatus 

In  Auftralibus  Orcadibus  ipfc 

ViilorisE  in  noftris  homlnibus 

Cogebatur  in  armorum  nimbo 

Rogvaldus  occumbere 

Ifte  venit  fumnius  fuper  acclpitres 

Lucius  in  gladiorum  ludo 

Strenue  jadlabat  conculTcr 

Galeas  fanguinis  teli. 
J  6.  Quilibet  jacebat  traufverrnn  Ripra  aliuni 

Gaudebat  pugna  l^tus 

Accipiter  ob  gladiorum  ludiim 

Non  fecit  aquilam  aut  aprum 

Qui  Irlandiam  gubernavit 

Conventus  fiebat  ferri  &  Glypel 

MarRanus  rex  jejunls 

Fiebat  in  vedras  iiuu 

Pr^da  data  cor\i3. 

17.  Bcllatorem  niultum  vidi  caderc 
Mane  ante  machasram 
Virum  in  mucronuin  diflidio 
Filio  meo  incidit  mature 
Gladius  juxta  cor 

Eglilus  fecit  Agnerum  fpoliatum 
Impertertltum  virum  vita 
Sonuit  lancea  prope  Hamdi 
Grifeam  loricam  iplendebant  vexilh. 

18.  Verborum  tenaccs  vidi  diffecare 
Haut  minutim  pro  lupis 
Endill  maris  enfibus 

{  Erat  per  Hebdomads  fpacium 

Quafi  mulieres  vlnum  apportarent 
liubefa^ilsB  erant  naves 
Valde  in  ftrepitu  armorum 
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'•  Then  did  the  fword  bite.  The  waters  were  al 
"  one  wound,  llie  earth  was  dyed  red  with  t!i 
"  warm  ftreairt.     The  fword  rung  upon  the  coats  c 

U     IP,;) 

Sciffci  erat  lorica 

In  Scioldupgorum  praelic. 
19.  Pulchrlcomum  vidi  crepufculafiere 

Virginia  amatorem  circa  matutinum 

Et  confabulationis  amlcum  viduaruin 

Erat  llcut  calidum  balneiUTi 

Viiiei  vafic  nympha  portaret 

Nos  in  Use  frcto 

Ainiquam  Orn  rex  caderct 

Sanguineuni  Clypeum  vidi  rup'tun: 

Koc  invertit  virorum  vitam. 
2c.  Egimiis  gladiorum  ad  ccedem 

Ludum  m  Lindis  infula 

Cam  regibu3  tribus 

Panci  potuerjiit  inde  laetari 

Cccedit  mulcus  in  ridlum  ferarum 

Accipitcr  dllaniavit  carnem  cum  lupo 

Ut  fatur  inde  difccderet 

llybernorum  languis  in  oceanum 

Copiofe  decidit  per  maftationis  tempus. 

21.  Ahe  gladius  mordebat  Clypccs 
Tunc  cum  anrci  coloris 
HaRa  fricabat  lorlcas 
Videre  licnit  in  Onlugs  infula 
Per  fccula  multum  pofl 

]bi  fuit  ad  gladiorum  hides 

lieges  proccirerunt 

Rubiciincium  erat  circa  infulain 

Ar  volans  Draco  vulnerum.  "^ 

22.  Quid  eil  viro  forti  morte  certius 
Elfi  ipfe  in  armcrum  nimbo 
Adverfus  collocatus  fit 

SsEpe  deplorat  setatem 
Qui  nunquam  premitur 
Makmi  krunt  timidum  incitare. 
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"  mail,  and  clove  the  bucklers  in  twain.     None  fled 

«'  on  that  day,  till  among  his  fhips  Heraudcs  fclJ. 

**  Than   him  no  braver  baron  cleaves   the  Tea  with 

R  2  fliips  i 

/,quilam  ad  gladlonim  hiduin 
Meticulofus  venit  nufpiam 
Cordi  fuo  ufui 

23.  Koc  niimero  squum  ut  procedat 
In  contaclu  gladiorum 
Juvenis  uiiiis  contra  alterum 
Non  retrocedat  vir  a  viro. 

Hoc  fuit  viri  fortis  nobilitas  diu 
Semper  debet  arnorls  amicus  virgitiuin 
Audax  effe  in  fremitu  armorum.^ 

24.  Koc  videtur  milii  re  vera 
Quod  fata  fequimiir 

Raras  tranigreditur  fata  Parcaruai 

Ndn  deflinavi  FAlz 

De  vita;  exlta  mea; 

Gum  ego  fanguinera  femimortuus  tcgercm 

Et  naves  in  aquas  protruii 

Paffim  impetravimus  turn  fcris 

Efcam  la  Scotlas  finubus,   . 
.  c .  Hoc  1  idere  facit  femper 

Quod  balderi  patris  fcarnna 

Parata  fcio  in  aula 

Blbenuis  cerevifiam  brevi 

Ex  concavis  crateribus  cranlcru  rn 

Non  ^eiTjit  vir  fortis  contra  mo/tem 

Magnifici  in  Odini  doniibus 

Non  venio  defperabiindis 

Verbis  ad  odini  aulam. 
26.  Hie  vdlent  nunc  oinnes 

Filii  Aflaugae  gladiis 

Amarum  bellum  excitare 

Si  exade  fc  ir en  t 

Calamitatcs  noftras 

Quern  non  pauci  angues 

Venenatl 
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*'  fliips ;  a  chearful   heart  did   he  ever  bring  to  i 
"  combat.     Then'  tiie  hell  threw  away  their  fhic\ 
*^  when  the  uplifted  fj^ear  flew  at  the  breads   of  ie- 
*'  roes.     The"  fword  bit  the  Scarfian  recks;  bloor']^ 
^'  wss  the  fhiield   in  battle,  until  Rafno  the  king  \^a; 
*■'  fiain.     Yrom  the  heads  of  w^arriors  the  warm  Uncu 
"  ftreamed  down  their  armour.     TJie  crows  aroi.Mu 
"  the  Indirian  iilands  had   sn  ample  prey.     It  wcr. 
"  cifiicult  to  fingle  out   one  among  (o  many  dea*' 
'■<-  At  the  rifmg  ofthe  fun  1  beheld  the  fpears  pierc 

Venenati  me  difcerpimt 

IVIatrera  accepi  njeis 

Filiis  ita  ut  corda  valeant. 
27.  Valde  inclinatur  ad  hsreditatem 

Cvudele  Oat  nocumentum  a  vipera 

Anguis  inbabitat  aulum  cordis 

Speramus  alterius  ad  Otbini 

Virgani  in  Ellas  fanguine 

Filiis  nieis  livcfcet 

Sua  ira  rube  feet 

Non  acres  juverics 

SefTioncm  tranquillara  faclent, 
2S.  Habeo  qninquagies 

FrsWa.  fub  fignjs  fac^a 

Ex  belli  invitationc  &  femcl 

Miiiii-iie  putavi  lioniinmn 

Qmd  me  futurus  cfftt 

Juvenis  didici  mucronem  rubefaccrc 

Alius  rex  pracflantior 

Nos  Afe  invitabiint 

Non  e^l  lugenda  mors. 
29.  Fert  animus  finire 

Invirant  me  Dyfas 

Qucis  ex  Otbini  Aula 

Otbinus  mibi  mifit 

Laetus  cereviHam  cum  Afis 

In  fumma  fede  bibam 

Vita  eiapfcE  font  hora: 

Ridens  mor'iar. 
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«  the  bodies  of  foes,  and  the  bows  throwing  foitii 
«  their  fteel  pointed  arrows.    Loud  roared  the  fwords 
"  in  the  plains  of  Lano.     The  virgin  long  bewailed 
"  the  Haughter  of  that  morning."   "in  this  ftrain  the 
poet  continues  to  defcribe  feveral  other  military  ex- 
ploits.   The  images  are  not  much  varied  ;  the  noife 
of  arms,  the  ftreaming  of  blood,  and  the  feafting  the 
birds  of  prey,   often  recurring.     He   mentions   the 
death  of  two  of  his  fons  in  battle  i  and  the  Jamenta^ 
tion  he  defcribes  as  made  for  one  of  them  is  very 
ilngular.     A   Grecian  or    Roman  poet  would  have 
introduced  the  virgins  or  nymphs  of  the  wood,  be- 
wailing the  untim.ely  fail  of  a  young  hero.     Bur,  fays 
our  Gothic  poet,  "  when  Rcgvaldus  was  llain,  for  him 
"  mourned  all  the  hawks   of  heaven,"  as  lamenting 
!  a  benefactor  who  had  fo  liberally  fupplled  them  with 
I  prey;  "for  boldly,"  as   he  adds,  "in  the  ftiife  of 
i"  fwords,  did  the  breaker  of  helmets  throw  the  fpear 
I «  of  blood." 

'  The  poem  concludes  with  fentlments  of  the  high- 
eft  bravery  and  contempt  of  death.  "  What  is  more 
"  certain  to  the  brave  man  than  death,  though  amidft 
;"  the  ftorm  of  fwords,  he  ftands  always  ready  to  op- 
;**  pofe  it  ?  He  only  regrets  this  life  who  hath  never 
;"  known  diftrefs.  1  he  timorous  man  allures  the 
:"  devouring  eagle  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  coward, 
'"  wherever  he  comes,  is  ufelefs  to  himfelf  This  i 
"  efteem  honourable,  that  the  youth  (hould  advance 
"  to  the  combat  fairly  matched  one  againfl  another ; 
"  nor  man  retreat  from  man.  Long  was  this  the 
"  warrior's  higheft  glory.  He  who  afpires  to  the 
"  Jove  of  virgins,  ought  always  to  be  foremaft  in 
■"  the  roar  of  arm.s.  It  appears  to  me  of  truth,  that 
"  we  are  led  by  the  Fates.  Seldom  can  any  over- 
''  come  the  appointment  of  defiiny.  .Little  did  I 
■''  forefee  that  Ella*  was  to  have  my  life  in  his  hands, 
R  3  in 

:  ^  *  This  was  th«  name  cf  hi-:  fnemy  v/ho  had   condemrifd 
iim  to  death. 
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"  \n  that  day,  wb.en  fainting  I  concealed  my  bloco 
*^  and  puflicd   forth  my  (hips  into  the  waves  *,  ahc 
"  we  had    fpread   a  rcpaft    tor   the    beafts    of  pre 
''  tliroughout  the  Scottifli  bays.     But  this  makes  m 
'*  always  rejoice  that  in  the  liails  of  our  father  Baldi 
''  [or  Odinj  1  know  there  are  feats  prepared,  wher^ 
''  in  a  (hort  lime,  we  (hall  be  drinking  ale  out  of  ti 
*'  hollow  fkuUs  of  our  enemies.     In  the  houfe  of  tl 
*'  mighty  Odin,    no  brave  man  laments  death, 
"  come  not  with  the  voice  of  defpair  to  Odin's  l^a 
''  How  eagerly  would  all  the  fons  of  Auilauga  no 
*'  rulh  to  war  did  they  know  the  diftrefs  of  their  f 
"  ther,  whom  a  miUltitudj  of  \  enemous  feipents  tea 
'■''■  1  liave  given   to  my  children  a  mother  who   ha 
*'  filled  tlieir  hearts  with  valour.    1  am  fart  approve 
'*■  ing  to  my  end.     A  cruel  death  awaits  me  from  t 
"  viper's  bite.     A   fnake  dwells  in  the  midft  of  r 
"  heart.     I  hope  that  the  fvvord  of  fome  of  my  fo 
"  (liall  yet  be  (Gained  with  the  blood  of  Ella.     'J~ 
''  valiant  youths  will   wax  red  with  anger,  and  v\ 
*'*  not  fit  in  peace.     Fifty  and  one  times  have  1  re; 
"  ed  the  ftandard  in  battle.     In  my  youth  I  learn 
^-  to  dye  the  fvvord  in  blood:  my  hope  was  then,  i) ; 
'•  no  king  among  men  would  be  more  renowned  tl: 
'♦  me.     Tiie  goddefies  of  death   will  now  fooi^  i. 
"•'  me ;  I   muft  not  mourn   my  deatii.     Now  1  c . 
^'  my  fong.     The  goddcffes  invite  mc  away;  tl  ' 
^'  whom  Odin  has  lent  to  mc  from  iiis  hall,     i  \l 
«>'  fit  upon   a  lofty  feat,  and  drink  ale  joyfully  w4 
*^  the  goddefTes  of  death.     7  he  hours  of  my  life  p 
"  run  out.     1  will  fmile  when  I  die.'* 

This  is  fuch  poetry  as  we  might  exped  fron  i 
barbarous  nation.  It  breathes  a  moll  ferocious  I- 
rit.  It  is  wild,  harOi,  and  irregular;  but,  at  i 
fame  time,  animated  and  ftrong;  the  ftyle^  in  i 
original,  full  of  inverfions,  and,  as  we  learn  frjl 
iome  of  Olaus's  notes,  liighly  metaphorical  :3 
figured. 
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\ '    But  when  when  we  open  the  works  of  OHian,  a 
very  different  fcene  prefents  itfelf.     There  we  find 
I  the  fire  and  the  enthuiiafm  of  the  nioft  early  times, 
r  combined  with  an  amazing  degree  of  regularity  and 
»  art.     We  find  tenderneis,  and  even  delicacy  of  fenti- 
I  ment,  greatly  predominant  over  nercenels  and  bar- 
I  barity.     Our  hearts  are  melted  with  the  foftell  t^d- 
I  ings,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  elevated  with  the  highefl 
I  ideas  of  magnanimity,  generofity,  and  true  heroifm. 
j  When  we  turn  from   the  poetry  of  Lodbrog  to  that 
[  of  Oliian,  it  is  like  paffing  from  a  favage  defart,  in- 
[  to  a  fertile   and  cultivated  country.     How  is  this  to 
be  accounted  for  ?   Or  by  what  means   to  be  recon- 
ciled  with  the  remote  antiquity  attributed  to  thefe 
poems  r  This  is  a  curious  point  and  requires  to  be 
jllullrated. 

l^hat  the  ancient  Scots  were  of  Celtic  original,  is 
paft  all  doubt.     Their  conformity   with  the  Celtic 
i   nations  in  language,  manners,  and  religion,  proves  it 
[   to  a  full  demonltration.     IT^e  Celtas,  a  great   and 
I   mighty   people,  altogether  dirtin6l  from  the  Goths 
I    and    Teutones,  once  extended   their  dominion  over 
i    all  the  weft  of  Europe;  but  feern  to  have  had  their  moft 
1    full  and  complete  eftablifliment  in  Gaul.     Where- 
i    ever  the  Celtae  or  Gauls  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
i    writers,  we  feldom  fail  to  hear  of  their  Druids  and  their 
{    Bards  j  the  inftitution  of  which  two  orders,  was  the 
\    capital  diiVmction  of  their  manners  and  policy.    The 
}    JJruids    were   there   philofophers    and   priei\s ;    the 
I    Bards,  their  poets  and  recorders  of  heroic  adions  : 
And  both  thefe  orders  of  men,  feem  to  have  fub- 
%    Med  among  them,   as  chief  members  of  the  ftate, 
from    time  immemorial  *.      We   muft  not  there- 
fore 

'f 

il         *  There  are  three  tribes  who  are  refpedled   in   different 
"degrees,  viz,  the  Bards,  the  Priefts,  and  the  Druids.     The 
^"Bards  are   the  poets,  and  thofe  who  record  the  aiTtions  of 
I     their  heroes.     Strabo,  B.  IV. 

There 
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fore  imagine  the  Celtae  to  have  been  altogether  a 
grofs  and  rude  nation.  They  pofTeiTed  from  very 
remote  ages  a  formed  fyftem  of  difcipiine  and  mari- 
ners, which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  Jailing 
influence.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  them  this! 
exprefs  teflimony,  that  tliere  flouridied  among  them; 
the  ftudy  of  the  mod  laudable  arts ;  introduced  by 
the  Bards,  whofe  office  it  was  to  fing  in  heroic  verfe, 
the  gallant  acliions  of  iiluftrious  men  j  and  by  the 
Druids  who  Jived  together  in  colleges  or  focieties,  af- 
ter  the  Pythagorian  manner,  and  pliiJofophifing  up- 
on tlie  higlieft  fubje£ls,  alTerled  the  immortaJity  ot 
the  human  fouJ  f.  Though  Julius  Caefar,  in  his 
account  of  Gaul,  does  not  exprefsly  mention  tlie 
Bards,  yet  It  is  plain  that  under  the  title  of  Druids, 
he  comprehends  that  whole  college  or  order;  ot 
which  the  Bards,  who,  it  is  probable,  were  the  dif- 
ciples  of  the  Druids,  undoubtedly  made  a  part,  it 
deferves  remark,  that  according  to  his  account,  the 
Druidical  inibtution  firll  took  rife  in  Britain,  and  paficd 

from 

There  are  likewife  among  them  the  compofers  of  poei; 

whom   they   call   Bards  ;   and  thefe,   with  inftruments  Ik 

the  lyre,  celebrate  the  praifes  of  [qme,   and  rail  againft  u- 

thers.     Died,  Slcul.  B.  V. 

And  thofe  v/ho  are  called  Bards,  are  their  oracles,  and 

thefe  bards  arc  poets  who  fing  praifes  ia  odes.     Pqfidonlu^ 

fij),  AthencSum,  B.  VI. 

f   Per  ha;c  loco  (fpeaking  of  Gaul)  hominibus  paulatiui 

cxcultis,  viguere  Jiiid'ui  laudabiliiim  dodir'tnariun  ;  m- 
choata  per  Bardos  &  Euhages  &  Druidas.     £t  Bardi  qui- 
dem  fortia  virorum   illuflrium  fadla  heroicis  compofua  vcr- 
fibus   cUiH   dulcibus    lyrs;    modulis    cantitarunt.      Euhages 
vero    fcrutantes   ferieni    &    fubliraia    natiirs:  pandere  cona- 
bantur.     Inter  hos  Druidae  ingeniis  cclfiores,   ut  aucloritas 
Pythagora  decrcvit  fodalitils  addricli  confortiis,  quaftioni-^l 
bus  altarum  occultarumque  rerum  txcdi  funt  ;    ic  defpcc-,! 
tantes  humana  pronuntiarunt  animas   immortales,     Amw..'.; 
Marcellinus,  h  15.  cap.  gt 
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from  thence  into  Gaul ;  fo  that  they  who  afpired  to  be 
thorough  makers  of  that  learning  were  wont  to  refort 
to  Britain.  He  adds  too,  that  fuch  as  were  to  be 
initiated  among  the  Druids,  were  obliged  to  commit 
to  their  memory  a  great  number  of  verfes,  infomuch 
that  fome  employed  twenty  years  in  this  courfe  of 
education  ;  and  that  they  did  not  think  it  lawful  to 
record  thefc  poems  in  writing,  but  facredly  handed 
them  down  by  tradition  from  race  to  race*. 

So  rirong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations 
to  their  poetry  and  their  bards,  that  amidft  all  the 
cb:^nges  of  their  government  and  manners,  even 
lonT    after   tliC    order  of  Druids  was   extinct,    and 

;thc  national  religion  altered,  the  Bards  continued  to 
flouridi;  not  as  a  fet  of  trolling  fongfters,  like  the 

'Greek  yioiiici  or  Rhapfodifts,  in  Homer's  tim.e,  but 
as  an  order  of  men  highly  refpefled  in  the  ftate, 
and  fupported  by  a  public  eflablifliment.  We  find 
them,   according   to    the  teftimonies  of  Strabo  and 

■Diodorus,  before  the  age  of  Auguftus  Casfar;  and 
we  find  them  remaining  under  the  fame  name, 
and  exercifing  the  fame  fun6tions  as  of  old,  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almoft  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  both 
tliefe  countries,  every  Regulus  or  chief  had  his  own 
bard,  who  was  confidered  as  an  officer  of  rank  in  his 
court ;  and  had  lands  affigned  him,  which  defcended 
to  his  family.  Of  the  honour  in  which  the  bards 
were  held,  many  inflances  occur  in  Ofiian's  poems. 
On  all  important  occafions,  they  were  the  ambafia- 
dors  between  contending  chiefs ;  and  their  perfons 
were  held  facred.  *'  Caijbar  feared  to  ftretch  his 
"  fvvord    to   the   bards,  though  his   foul   was  dark. 

i "  Loofe  the  bards,  faid  his  brother  Cathmor,  they 

f;**  are  the  fons  of  other  times.     Their  voice  fliall  be 

"  heard 

*  Vid.  Cxhr  de  bdlo  Gall.  lib.  5. 
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"  heard   in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of  Tear 
*'  have  failed." 

From  all  this,  the  Cehic  tribes  clearly  appear  tr 
have  been  addi(5led  in  fo  high  a  degree  to  poetry,  anc 
to  have  made  it  fo  much  their  ftudy  from  the  earlief 
times  as  may  remove  our  wonder  at  meeting  with  : 
vein  of  higher  poetical  refinement  among  them,  thar 
was  at  firil:  fight  to  have  been  expected  from  amonr 
nations,  whom  we  are  accuftomed  to  call  barbarous 
Barbarity,  I  muft  obferve,  is  a  very  equivocal  term 
it  admits  of  many  different  forms  and  degrees ;  anc 
though,  in  all  of  them,  it  excludes  poliihed  manners,  ii 
is,  however,  not  inconfiftent  with  generous  fentlment; 
and  tender  affedtions*.    What  degrees  of  friendfliip 

love 

*  Surely  among  the  wild  Laplanders,  if  any  where 
barbarity  is  in  its  moft  perfed  ftate.  Yet  their  love  fong: 
which  Scheffer  has  given  us  in  his  Lapponia,  are  a  proo 
that  natural  tendernefs  of  fentiment  may  be  found  in  : 
country,  into  which  the  lead  glimmering  of  fciencc  hn: 
never  penetrated.  To  mofl  Englifli  readers  thefe  fongs  an 
well  known  by  the  elegant  tranflations  of  them  in  the  Spec 
tator,  No.  366  and  406.  I  fhall  fubjoin  Scheflfer's  Latlr 
verfion  of  one  them,  which  has  the  appearance  of  bcino 
flriaiy  literal. 

Sol,  clarffimum  emitte  lumen  paludem  Orra.     Si  cn:fj; 
in  fumma  picearum   cacumina  fcirem  me  vifurum  Orra  r 
hidem,   in  ea  enitcrer,  ut  viderem    inter  quos   arnica,  1 
clTet  Acres;   omnes    fufcinderem   fruticcs  ibi  enatos,  on 
ramos  prscfecarem,    hos  virentes  ramos.     Curfum    nub; 
e(l*em  fecutus,  qua;  iter  fuum  iftituunt  verfus  paludem  O; 
li  ad  te  volarc  poffem  alis,  cornicum  alls.    Sed  mihi  dc; 
aljE,  alae   qucrqueduls   pedcfque,    anferum   pedes    plant. 
bona;,  qua;  defcrre  me  valeant  ad  te.    Satis  expedafti  c 
per  tot  dies,  tot  dies  tuos  optlmos,  oculis  tuls  jucundiirim;  . 
corde  tuo  amiciffimo.     Quod  G   longiilime  velles  cffiigcr  . 
cito   tamen    te   confequerer.      Quid   fn-mius  validiulVe  c 
poteft    quam  contorti  nervicatcnJeve  fcrrcce,   qua;  duriiri  . 
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love,  and  heroifm,  may  poflibly  be  found  to  prevail 
in  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  no  one  can  fay.  Aftonifh- 
ing  inftances  of  them  we  know,  from  hiftory,  Jisve 
fometimes  appeared:  and  a  few  charaders  dif^in- 
guilhed  by  thofe  high  qualities,  might  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  a  fet  of  manners  being  introduced  in- 
to the  fongs  of  the  bards,  more  ref.ned,  it  is  probable, 
,and  exalted,  according  to  the  ufual  poetical  licence, 
than  the  real  manners  of  the  country.  In  parti- 
cular, with  refped  to  heroifm ;  the  great  employ- 
ment of  the  Celtic  bards,  was  to  delineate  the  cha- 
Iraclers,  and  fmg  the  praifes  of  heroes.     So  Lucan : 

Vcs  quoqiic  qui  fortes  anlmos,  belloque  pcremptos, 
Laudibns  in  longum  vates  diffuiiditis  svum 
Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina  Bardi. 

Tharf,  1.  I. 

i\  ow  when  we  confuier  a  college  or  order  of  men, 
Iwiio,  cultivating  poetry  throughout  a  long  feries  of 
'ages,  had  their  imaginations  continually  employ- 
ed on  the  ideas  of  heroifm  ;  who  had  all  the 
poems  and  panegyricks,  which  were  compofed  by 
;:heir  predecefibrs,  handed  down  to  them  with 
i:are ;  who  rivalled  and  endeavoured  to  outftrip 
thofe  who  had  gone  before  them,  each  in  the  cele- 
bration of  his  particular  hero  ;  is  it  not  natural 
:o  think,  that  at  length  the  character  of  a  hero 
would  appear  in  their  fongs  with  the  higheft  luftre, 
and  be  adorned  with  qualities  truly  noble  ?  Some  of 
:he  qualities  indeed  which  dirtinguifh  a  Fingal,  mo- 
deration, hum.anity,  and  clemency,  would  not  pro- 
bably 

,igant  ?  Sic  amor  contorqiiet  caput  noftrum,  mutat  cogita- 
•.iones  &  fententias.  Peurorum  voluntas,  voluntas  venti  ; 
•  uvenum  cogitationes,  long^  cogitationes,  Quos  fi  audi- 
cm  omnes,  a  via,  a  via  jufta  declinarcm.  Unum  eft  con- 
•liiim  quod  capiam  ;  ita  fcio  viam  redliorem  me  repertu- 
um.     Schefferi  Lapponia,  Cap.  25. 
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bably  be  the  firft  ideas  of  heroifm  occuring  to  a 
barous  people:  But  no  fooncr  had  fuch  ideas  bt„ 
to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  the  poets,  than,  as  the  in 
man  mind  eafily  opens  to  the  native  reprefentatioi 
of  human  perfeclion,  they  would  be  feized  and  en 
braced ;    they  would  enter  into  their  panegyrick 
they  would  afford  materials  for  fucceeding  bards 
work  upon,  and  improve ;    they   would  contrlbu 
not  a  little  to  exalt  the  public  manners.     For  '-^ 
fongs  as  thefe,  familiar  to  the  Celtic  warriors  t 
their  childhood,  and  throughout  their  whole  life-, ': 
in  war  and  in   peace,  their  principal  entertainrr.ci 
mufl  have  had  a  very  confiderable  influence  in  pr 
pagating  among  them  real  manners  nearly  appro:: 
ing  to  the  poetical ;  and  in  forming  even  fuch  a  I.c 
as  Fingal.     Efpecially  when  we  confider  that  amo: 
their  limited  objeiS^s  of  ambition,  among  tlie  few  a 
vantages  which  in  a  favage  ftate,  man  could  obtn 
over  man,  the  chief  was  Fame,  and  that  immortaii 
which  they  expe(5led  to  receive  from  their  virtues  ^i 
exploits  in  the  fongs  of  bards  *. 

Having  made  thefe  remaiks  on  the  Celtic  poet 
and  bards  in  general,  I  iball  next  confider  the  par 
cular  advantages  which  Ofilan  pofTeiTed.  He  appe: 
clear'y  to  have  lived  in  a  period  which  enjoyed  all  t 
benfit  I  juft  now  mentioned  of  traditionary  pocti 
The  exploits  of  Trathal,  Trenmor,  and  the  oth 
anceftors  of  Fingal,  are  fpoken  of  as  familiar 
known.  Ancient  bards  are  frequently  alluded  t 
In  one  remarkable  paflage,  Cffian  describes  hiii 


*  When  F.<<lward  I.  conquered  Wales,  he  put  to  dc.\ 
all  the  Welch  bards,  I'his  cruel  policy  plainly  Ihev 
how  great  an  influence  he  imagined  the  fongs  ot  tlv 
bards  to  have  over  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  of  v.l 
nature  he  judged  that  influence  to  be.  The  Welch  hi\ 
were  of  the  fame  Celtic  race  with  the  Scottifli  and  Iiifh. 
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■  as  living  in  a  fort  of  claffical  sge,  enlightened  by  the 
iirieinorials  of  former  times,  which  were  conveyed  in 
:llie  Tongs  of  bards ;  and  points  at  a  period  of  dark- 
nefs  and  ignorance  which  lay  beyond   the  reach,  of 
tradition.     His   words,"    fays   he,    "  came  only  by 
"  halves  to  our  ears ;  they  were  dark  as  the  tales  of 
"  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the  fong  arcfe." 
OfTian  himfelt  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  an  exquifite  fenfibility  of  heart ;  prone  to 
that  tender  melancholy  which  is  fo  often  an  attendant 
on  great  genius ;  and  fufceptibie  equally  of  ftrong  and 
of  foft  emotions.     He  was  not  only  a  profelTed  bard, 
educated  with  care,  as  we  may  eafily  believe,  to  all 
the   poetical  art   then  known,  and  connected,  as  he 
(hews  us  himfelf,  in  intimate  friendlhip  with  the  other 
contemporary  bards,  but  a  warrior  alfo ;  and  th.e  fon 
of  the  molt  renowned   hero  and  prince  of  his  age. 
Tliis  formed  a  conjuction  of  circumllances,  uncom- 
monly  favourable  towards  exalting  the  imagination 
if  a  poet.     He  relates  expeditions  in  which  lie  had 
jeen   engaged  ;  he    fings  of  battles  in  which  lie  had 
nought  and  overcome;  he  had  beheld  the  moii  illuf- 
'jious  fcenes  which   that  age  could  exhibit,  both  ef 
'leroifm   in   war,   and   magnificence  in   peace.     For 
lowever  rude  the  magnif.c  jnce  of  thofe  times  may 
tern   to   us,    we  muft  remember  that   all   ideas  of 
nagnihcence    are    cojnparative ;    and    tint  the  age 
)f  Fingal   was  an  le-a   of  dittinguiShed  fplendor  in 
'hat  part  of  the  vvoild.     Fingal  reigned  over  a  con- 
iderabie  territory  ;  he  was  enriched  with   the  fpoils 
•f  the    Roman  province;  he  was    ennobled  by  his 
iilories  and  great  actions;  and   was  in  all  refneds 
.perfonsge  of   much   higher  dignity  than    any    of 
le  Chieftains,  or  heads  of  Clans,  who  lived  in  t!ie 
ime  country,  after  a  move  extenilve  moaarch.y  was 
^ablilhed. 

The  manners  of  Ofiian's  age,  fo  far  as  we  can  ga- 
her  them  from  his  writings,  were  abundantly  1a- 
VoL,  II.  S  vourabic 
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Aourable  to  a   poetical  genius.     Tlie  tv.o  difp; 
Vices,  to   wb.ich   L.onginus   imputes    tlie   decline 
poetrv,  covercuTnefs  ami  effeminacy,  were  as  yet 
known.     '!  lie  cares  of  men  were  few.     They  1.  . 
z  roving  indolent  life  ;  hunting  and  war  their  prii-L 
p:;i   c;iiploynients ;  2nd  their  chief  ainufements,  !■ 
njnfic  of  bards  and  "  the  feaft  of  lliells."     "I 'he  e:e; 
cbjecl  purfued   by  heroic  fpirits,    was   "  to  recc  -. 
their  fair.e,  that  is   to  become  worthy  of  being  < 
brated   in  the  fongs  cf  bards;  and   "  to  havt  : 
**  name  on   the  four  gray  flones."     To  die,  i; 
inented  by  a  bard,  was  deemed  fo  great  a  misfor 
as  -even    to   dilluib    their   ghofts   in   another   it.i 
"  They  wander  in  tr.ick.  miirs  bende  the  reedy  la'.c 
but  never  fnall   th-ey  lifc,    without  the  fong,    to  t' 
dwelling  of  winds.''    After  death,  they  expCvS^ed  t 
follow  employments  of  the  fame  nature  with  th 
which  had  asnufed  them  on  earth;  to  fly  with  the 
t!  -erids  on   clouds,  to  purfue  airy  deer,  and  to  hits 
to  their  p.'jii'e  in    tlie    mouths    of  bards.     In  fjc 
times  as  theie,  in  a  country  where  poetry  had  bee 
fo  long  cultivated,  and  fo  highly  lionoured,  is  it  ar 
wonder,  that  among  tlie  race  and  fuccelTion  of  bard 
one  Homer  ihould  arife;  a  man  who,  endowed  wit 
a  natural  happy  gePiius,  favoured  by  peculiar  advar 
rages  of  birth  and   condition,   and   meeting   in   tl 
coivfe  of  his  life  with  a  variety  of  incidents  proper  I 
lire  iiis   imagination,  ai^d  to  toucli  his  heart,  ihoiil 
attaiPi   a  degree  of  emi-nence  in  poetry,  wortliy   t 
draw  th.e  admiraticn  of  more  retined  ages? 

'iiie  ccpnpohtions  of  •(J)fiinn  are  fo  ilfongly  marl« 
c<i  Vvith  charadcrs  of  antiquity,  tiiat  altliough  thei 
weie  no  external  proof  to  fupport  that  antiquitj 
jiardly  any  reader  of  judgment  and  tade,  could  hi 
litate  in  referiiPig  tlvern  xo  a  very  remote  a;:a.  Thci 
i^re  four  great  Ibgcs  tluougii  wlfch  men  fjccelTivel 
pals  in  the  prooirels  of  fociery.  'i  he  rirll  and  earliei 
■■.i,  ilv:  life  ot  hunters ;  piilutug"  fuccecds  to  tlv.s,  as  tl' 

iJe: 
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k'c.s  or"  property  begin  to  tske  root;  nex-t  agriculrarc; 

n!l^i  iaftly,  commerce.     Throughout  OlPjan's  poems, 

wo  plainly  find  curfelves  in  the  firll:  of  thefe  period'? 

(  t   iocietv  ;  during    whichx,    ivunting   was   xhc   chief 

lovment  of  men,  and    the   principal   mctliod   cf 

i     procuring     fubfi^^ence.       Paflurj;ze    was     not 

d    wholly    unknown  ;    for    we  Ivcar   of  divii!- 

t!i<i  herd    in   tlie  cafe  of  a  divorce ;  but  the  nl- 

n.s  to  herds  and  to  cattle  are  not  many  ;  7u\Ci  of 

I'lture,  we  find  no  traces.     No  cities  appear  to 

0  been  built  in  tlie  territories  of  Fingal.     No  aits 

r.c    mentioned,  except   tliat    of  navigation    and    of 

woiking  in  iron*.     Every  tlfmg   prefents  to  us  tlie 

,  moii  ilmple    and    unimproved    manners.     At    tlicir 

feafts,  the  lieroes  prepared  their  own  rcpaft  ^  ihey  iat 

S  2  lound 

*  Their  ^ill   in   navlgatron    need  not  at  all  furprife  US« 

Living    In   the  welleni   iflands,  along   the   coaR,  or  in  a 

country  which  is  everywhere  interfcdcd  with  arms  of  tr=c 

iea,  one  of  the  firft  objedls   of  their   attention,  from  the 

earlieft  tirae,  muft  have  been  how  to  traverfe  the  wateri*. 

Hence  that  knowledge  of  the  ftars,  fo  neceflary  for  guld- 

•  injj  them   by   night,  of  which   wt   find   feveral   traces  in 

i  Oifian's  wotks;  particularly  in  the  bcantiful  defcriptlon  oi 

f  Cathmor's  fliield,  in  the  feventh  bock  of  Temora.     An  ong^- 

I  all  the   northern    maritime   nations,  navigation   was   vcrv 

•{  early    ftuditd.     Piratical   incurfions   were  the  chief  means 

I  they  employed  for  acquiring  booty  ;  and  were  among  d.e 

.  fiflf  exploits  which  dlftinguirned  them  i:>  the  world.    Even 

the  favage  Americans  were  at  their  firfl  difcovery  found  to 

,  poficfs  the  mod  furpriiing  fKill  and   dexterity  in  naviga'.ing 

i  their  immcnfe  lakes  and  rivers. 

f  The  defcription  of  Cuchullon's  chariot,  In  the  frrfl:  bock 
f  of  Fingal  lias  been  objecled  to  by  fome,  as  reprefenting 
\  greater  magniiicencc  than  is  confident  with  tlie  fuppofed 
'  poverty  of  that  age.  But  this  chariot  is  plainly  only  a 
■  horfe-litter  ;  and  the  gems  mentioned  in  the  defcription, 
are  no  other  than  tiie  Ihining  ftones  or  pebble?,  known  to 
.  be  frequently  found  alon;:  the  wefkrn  coaiV  of  Scotl?-id.- 
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round  the  light  of  the  burning  oak  ;  the  wind  lifted 
their  Jocks,  and  whifljed  through  their  open  hal's. 
"Whatever  was  beyond  the  neceflaries  of  life  w:^s 
known  to  them  only  as  the  fpoi)  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince; "  the  gold  of  the  ftranger;  the  lights  of  ti,e 
"  ftranger ;  the  flceds  of  the  Granger  ;  the  children 
"  of  the  rein." 

This  reprefentation  of  Oilman's  times,  ir.ufl:  ftrike 
us  the  more,  as  genuine  and  authentic,  when  it  is 
compared  with  a  poem  of  later  date,  which  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  h^s  preferved  in  one  of  his  notes.  It  is  that 
ift'herein  five  hards  are  reprefented  as  palling  the  even- 
ing in  the  houfe  of  a  chief,  and  each  of  them  fcparately 
g.ving  his  defcription  of  the  night.  The  night  fcene- 
ry  is  beautiful;  and  the  author  has  plainly  im.itatcd 
the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Oir]an  :  But  he  has  allowcl 
fome  images  to  appear  which  betray  a  later  period  of 
fociety.  For  we  meet  with  windows  clapping,  t.'^.e 
herds  of  goats  and  cows  feeking  iheher,  the  fliephcid 
•wandering,  corn  on  the  plain,  and  the  wakeful  hir.d 
rebuilding  the  fFiocks  of  corn  which  had  been  over- 
turned by  the  tempefl.  Whereas,  in  Oliian's  work?, 
from  beginning  to  end,  all  is  confident ;  no  modern 
ailufion  drcpS  f;cir.  h.irn ;  b«i  evcir  where,  rne  (an^.e 
fdce  of  rude  nature  appears  ;  a  country  wholly  un- 
cultivated, thinly  inhabited,  and  recently  peopled, 
'ilie  gra/s  of  the  rock,  the  flovvcr  of  the  heath,  ti.e 
thillle  v;ith  its  beard,  are  the  clfief  ornaments  of  his 
landfcapes.  "  IhQ  defart,"  fays  Fingal,  *'  is  e- 
"  nough  to  n;e,  with  all  its  woods  and  deer." 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  tranfaitions,  is  no  wider 
than  fuits  fuch  an  age:  Nor  any  greater  diverlity  in- 
troduced into  characters,  tlian  the  events  of  that  yc 
fiod  would  naturally  difplay.  \'alour  and  bodi'y 
ftrength  are  the  admired  qualities.  Contentions  ariic, 
as  is  ufual  among  favage  nations,  from  the  fiightc:^ 
caufes.  To  be  affronted  at  a  tournament,  or  to  h: 
omitted  in  tlie.  invitation    to  a  fcall,  kindles  a  war. 

V/onicn 
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:r.en   are  ofren  carried  away  by  force ;  2nd  the 
■Aiiuie  tribe,  2s  in  thj  Momeric  times,  rife  to  avenge 
;[  the  wrong.     The  heroes  O^iow  reiinement  of  fenti- 
;f  iTienr,  indeed,  on  feveral  occafions,  but  none  of  inan- 
I  ncrs.     T  hey  fpeak  of  their  paft  aftions  with  free- 
]  dom,    boal"l  of  their  exploits,    and  fing   their   own 
praiie.     In   their  battles,  it  is  evident  that  drums, 
trun^pets,  or   bagpipes,  u^er-e   not   known    or   ufed. 
ITiCy  had  no  expedient  for  giving  the  mihtary  alarms 
but  Itriking  a  (hield,  or  raifing   a   loud  cry :  And 
hence  the  ioud  and  terrible  voice  of  Fingal  is  often 
mentioned,  as  a  necelTary  qualiiication  of  a  great  ge- 
neral.    Of  military  difcipline  or  fKiilj  they  appear  to 
have    been  entirely   deititurc.      Their   armies   feem 
not  to  have  been  nunrierous ;  their  battles  were  dif- 
orderly;  and   terminated,    for    the   moll    part,  by  a 
perfonal  combat,  or  wreftling  of  the  two  chiefs ;  af- 
ter which,  "  the  bard  fung  the  fang  of  peace,  and  the 
*'  battle  ceafed  along  the  lield." 

7^he  manner  of  compofuion  bears  all  the  marks  of 
the  greateft  antiquity.  No  artful  tranfitions ;  nor 
full  and  extended  connecStion  of  parts ;  fuch  as  we 
find  among  the  poets  of  later  times,  when  order  and 
regularity  of  compofuion  were  more  ftudied  and 
known ;  but  a  flyle  always  rapid  and  vehement ;  in 
narration  concife,  even  to  abruptnefs,  and  leaving 
feveral  circumftances  to  be  fupplied  by  the  rea- 
der's imagination.  The  language  has  all  that  figu- 
rative cafi,  which,  as  I  before  (hev,?ed,  partly  a  glow- 
ing and  undifciplined  imagination,  partly  the  ileri- 
lity  of  language,  and  the  want  of  proper  terms, 
have  always  introduced  into  tlie  early  fj)eech  of 
nations ;  and,  in  feveral  refpe6is,  it  carries  a  re- 
markable refemblance  to  the  fiyl-s  of  tlie  Old  Tef- 
tament.  It  deferves  particular  notice,  as  one  of 
the  mofl  genuine  and  decifive  charadters  of  an- 
tiquity, that  very  few  general  terms  or  abftradled 
ideas  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  C0lle6lion  of 
S  3  Offian'S^ 
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Ofilan's  works.  '1  he  ideas  of  men,  at  firft,  were  , 
particular,  'i  l^.ey  had  net  words  to  exprefs  gene;:., 
conceptions.  Thcfe  were  the  confequence  or  more 
profound  rcOection,  and  longer  acquaintance  with  the 
srts  of  thought  and  cf  fpeech.  OlTian,  accordingly,  a!  - 
moft  never  exprefies  himfelf  in  the  abftracl.  His  idea: 
extended  little  farther  than  to  the  objeds  he  faw  around 
him,  A  public,  a  community,  the  univerfe,  were 
conceptions  beyond  his  iphere.  E^'en  a  mountain,  a 
fea,  or  a  Jake,  wiiich  he.  has  occafion  to  mention, 
though  only  in  a  fimihe,  are  for  the  moft  part  parti- 
cularized; it  is  the  liill  of  Cromla,  the  fiorm  of  the 
fea  of  Mahnor,  or  the  reeds  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  A 
mode  of  expreffion,  which,  whilft  it  is  charaf^erifhca! 
of  ancient  ages,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  highly  fa\  ourab!; 
to  defcriptive  poetry.  For  the  fame  reafons,  pcrfoni- 
f:cation  is  a  poetical  ligure  not  very  common  wiili 
Ofliam  Inanimate  objects,  fuch  as  W'inds,  trees,. 
flowers,  he  fometimes  perf&nities  with  great  beauty. 
JJut  the  peifonlficaiions,  which  are  fo  famihartc  later 
poets,  of  P^ame,  Time,  Terror,  Virtue,  and  the  id} 
of  lliat  ciafs,  were  unknown  to  our  Celtic  bard. 
Thefe  were  Oiodcs  of  conception  too  abftiacl  for  his 
age. 

All  thefe- are  marks  fo  imdoubted,  and  fome  of 
them  too,  fo  nice  and  delicate,  of  the  moft  eaily 
times,  as  put  the  high  antiquity  of  thefe  poems  out 
of  queftion.  Efpecial'y  when  we  confider,  that  if 
uiere  had  been  any  impofture  in  this  cafe,  it  muft 
have  been  contrived  and  executed  in  the  Highlands 
ef  Scotland,  two  or  three  centuries  ago;  as,  up  to 
this  period,  both  by  inanufcripts,  and  by  the  tefti- 
■  niony  of  a  multitude  of  living  wilneftes,  concerning 
the  uncontravertlblc  tradition  of  thefe  poems,  they 
can  dearly  be  traced.  Now,  this  is  a  period  when 
that  country  enjoyed  no  advantages  for  a  compofition 
of  this  kind,  which  it  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  have 
erijoyed  in  as  great,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  a  thou- 

fand 
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fand  years  before.  7"o  fuppofe  tiiat  tv;c  or  tlirce  hun- 
dred years  9go,  wTieii  we  well  knew  the  Highlands  to 
have  been  in  a  liate  of  g;v:rs  ignorance  and  barbarity, 
there  (liould  have  an  fen  in  iliat  country  a  poet,  of 
fucli  exquilite  genius,  and  of  fuch  deep  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  of  hiftory,  as  to  diveii  himfclf  of  the 
ideas  and  manners  of  his  own  age,  and  to  give  us  a 
juft  and  natural  piclurc  of  a  (late  of  fociety,  ancienter 
by  a  tlioufand  years;  one  vvJio  could  fupport  this 
counterfeited  antiquity,  tiirough  fuch  a  large  collec- 
tion of  poems  without  th.e  leali  inconfifiency  ;  and 
who,  polTeilod  of  all  this  genius  and  art,  had  at  the 
fame  time  the  felf-denial  of  concealing  himfeif,  and 
of  afcribing  his  ov;n  v^orks  to  an  antiquated  bard, 
without  the  impofture  being  detecied,  is  a  fuppofition 
that  tranfcends  all  bounds  of  credibility. 

There  are,  befides,  two  other  circumflances  to  be 
attended  to,  Hill  of  greater  weight,  if  pofTible,  againfl: 
this  hypothefis.  One  is,  the  total  abfence  of  leligi- 
ous  ideas  from  tliis  work ;  for  which  the  tranilator 
has,  in  his  preface,  given  a  very  probable  account,  on 
the  footing  of  i's  being  the  work  of  Ollian.  The 
:druidical  fuperiiition  was,  in  the  days  of  Offian,  on 
the  point  of  its  final  extinction  ;  and  for  particular 
reafons,  odious  to  the  family  of  Fingal  ;*wlii-n:  ths 
Chriiian  faith,  was  not  yet  eflablilhed.  But  had  it 
been  tlie  work  of  one,  to  whom  the  ideas  of  Chrifbi-- 
anity  were  familiar  from  his  infancy;  and  who  had 
ifuperadded  to  them  alfo  the  bigotted  fuperfhtion  of  a- 
dark  age  and  country ;  it  is  impoffible  but  in  fome 
palTage  or  otiier,  the  traces  of  them  would  have  ap- 
peared. The  other  circumftance  is,  the  entire  filence 
which  reigns  with  refpeul  to  all  the  great  clans  of  fa- 
milies, which  are  now  cftablifned  in  the  Highlands. 
The  origin  of  thefe  feveral  clans  is  known  to  be  very 
ancient :  And  it  is  as  well  known,  that  there  is  no 
pafllon  by  which  a  native  Highlander  is  more  di- 
ftinguiQ^.edj  than  by  attachment  to  his  clan,  and  jea- 

loufv 
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loufy  for  its  hrnour.  That  a  Highland  bard. 
forgino;  2  work  ri'lanng  to  the  antiquities  of  his  coi::i- 
try,  ihould  have  inierted'  no  circumft2p.ce  wlsich 
pointed  out  the  rife  of  his  own  clan,  whicii  afcettiain- 
ed  its  antiquity,  or  increr.fed  its  glory,  is  of  ail  lup- 
pofiiions  that  can  be  formed,  the  moft  improbable  : 
and  the  filence  on  this  head  amounts  to  a  demon- 
/iration  that  the  author  lived  before  any  of  the  pie- 
ient  great  clans  were  formed  or  known. 

Affuming  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certn'.n 
that  the  poems  now  under  conikleration,  are  genuine 
venerable  monumen's  of  very  remote  antiquity  ;  1 
proceed  to  make  fome  re:iiarks  upon  tlieir  gerscra 
fpirit  and  ftrain.  The  two  great  ch.aracleriltics  0 
(Jiijan's  poetry  arc,  tendernefs  arid  fublimity.  I 
breathes  nothing  of  the  gay  and  cheerful  kind ;  a: 
air  of  folemnity  and  ferioufnels  is  diffufcd  over  tht 
whole.  OfTian  is  perhaps  the  only  poet  who  neve 
relaxes,  or  lets  himfelf  down  into  the  light  and  amu 
fing  ftrain  ;  which  1  readily  admit  to  be  no  fmall  difad 
vantage  to  him  with  the  bulk  of  readers.  He  move 
perpetually  in  the  high  region  of  the  grand  and  tJi 
pathetic.  One  key  note  is  ftruck  at  the  beginning 
and  fupported  to  the  end;  nor  is  any  ornam.ent  intro 
duced  but  what  is  perfec^lv  concordant  with  thegener:: 
tone  or  melody.  The  events  recorded,  are  all  feri 
ous  and  grave;  the  fcenery  throughout,  wild  and  10 
mantic.  The  extended  heath  by  the  fea  ftiore  ;  th 
mountain  ftiaded  w^ith  mift ;  the  torrent  ruftiin: 
through  a  folitary  valley  ;  the  fcattered  oaks,  and  th 
tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  mofs  ;  all  produc ; 
a  folemn  attention  in  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  fo' 
great  and  extraordinary  events.  We  find  not  inOfTiar' 
an  imagination  that  fports  itfelf,  and  drefTes  out  ga 
trifles  to  pleafe  the  fancy.  His  poetry,  more  perhap' 
than  that  of  any  other  writer,  deferves  to  be  ftylet 
The  Poetry  of  ike  Heart.  It  is  a  heart  penetrated  wit 
noble  fentiments,  and  with  fublime  and  tender  paf 
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ifions ;  a  heart  that  glows  and  kindles  the  fancy  ;  a 
heart  that  is  full,  and  pours  itfelf  forth.  Offian  did 
not  write,  like  modern  poets,  to  pleafe  readers  and 
critics.  He  fung  from  the  love  of  poetry  and  fong. 
His  delight  was  to  think  of  the  heroes  among  whom 
he  had  flourifhed;  to  recal  the  affecting  incidents  of 
his  life;  to  dwell  upon  liis  part  wars,  and  loves,  and 
friendarlps  ;  till,  as  he  exprelles  it  himfelf,  *'  There 
;'*  comes  a  voice  to  Oliian  and  awakes  his  foul.  It  is 
f"  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone;  they  roll  before 
•*  me  with  al!  their  deeds;"  and  under  this  true 
poetic  infpiration,  giving  vent  to  his  genius,  no 
wonder  we  (hould  fo  often  hear,  and  acknowledge  in 
■his  JlrainSj  the  powerful  and  ever- pleafing  voice  of 
nature. 

Arte,  natura  potentior  omni. — 

Eft  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calefcimus  illo. 

It  is  necetlary  here  to  obferve,  that  the  beauties  of 
Oliian's  writings  cannot  be  felt  by  thcfe  who  have 
^iven  them  only  a  fmgle  or  a  hafly  perufal.  His 
iTianner  is  fo  different  from  that  of  the  poets,  to 
A'li um  we  are  moft  accuftomed  ;  his  ftyie  is  fo  con- 
.'iic,  and  fo  mucli  cror.-dea  with  inisger}' ;  the  mind 
Is  kept  at  fuch  a  ftretch  in  accompanying  the  author; 
i:hat  an  ordinary  reader  is  at  firfl  apt  to  be  dazzled 
ind  fatigued,  rather  than  pleafed.  His  poems  re- 
^^uire  to  be  taken  up  at  intervals,  and  to  be  frequently 
eviewed  ;  and  then  it  is  impofiible  but  his  beauties 
;tiu{^  open  to  every  reader  who  is  capable  of  fenfibili- 
;y.  Thole  who  have  the  hightif  degree  of  it,  will 
teliHi  them  the  moft. 

'  As  Homer  is  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  one  whofe 
T.anner,  and  Vvhofe  times  come  the  neareft  to  Of- 
|ian's,  we  are  naturally  led  to  run  a  parallel  in  fome 
'nfiances  between  the  Greek  and  the  Celtic  bard, 
■"or  th.oiigh  Homer  lived  more  than  a  thoufand  years 
)efore  Oifian,  it  is   not  fioin   the  age  of  the  world, 

but 
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but  from  \he  rtate  of  fociety,  that  we  are  to  juJg.c  o 
refembling  times.  Tiie  Greek  has,  in  feveral  po.iit; 
a  manifeft  fuperiority.  He  introduces  a  greater  \ 
liety  of  incidents;  he  poffelTcs  a  larger  compaU 
ideas  ;  has  more  diverfity  in  his  characters  ;  anri  r 
much  deeper  knowledge  of  hum:.n  nature.  It  wa 
not  to  be  expelled,  that  in  any  of  thcfe  particulars. 
Olfian  could  equal  Homer.  For  Homer  lived  \r. 
country  where  fociety  was  much  farther  advancec' 
he  had  beheld  many  more  objeds  i  cities  built  aiu 
fiouriihing ;  laws  inftituted ;  order,  difcipline,  and 
arts  begun.  His  field  of  obfcrvation  v.'as  muc! 
larger  and  more  fplend id  ;  his  knowledge,  ofcourfe 
more  extenfive ;  his  mind  alfo,  it  fliall  be  granted 
more  penetratii\g.  But  if  OfTian's  ideas  and  objcLL' 
be  lefs  diverfificd  than  thofe  of  Homer,  they  are  all 
however,  of  tlie  kind  fitteft  for  poetry:  The  brave 
ry  and  generofity  of  heroes,  the  tenderncfs  of  lovers 
the  attachments  of  friends,  parents  and  children,  li 
a  rude  age  and  country,  though  the  events  that  Itap 
pen  be  few,  the  undiffipated  mind  broods  over  ther. 
morci  iliey  ftrike  the  imagination,  and  lire  the  paf 
fions  in  a  higher  degree  ;  and  of  confequence  becoiru 
happier  m-.'.icri::!s  to  a  pcttic:^]  geni*::^,  than  the  fana 
events  when  fcattered  through  the  wide  cirie  of  m.:«. 
varied  action,  and  cultivated  lite. 

Homer    is    a    more   cheerful    and    fprightly   p,  - 
than  Offian.     You  difcern   in  him    all    the   Gre..^ 
vivacity;   whereas   Offir.n   uniformly  maintains    tl. 
gravity  and  folemnity  of  a   Celtic  hero.      This  : 
is    in    a    great  meafure    to    be   accounted    for  t: 
the  different   fituations   in   which  they  lived,  pn; 
perfonal,  and  partly    national     Ofhan   had  fu-vi. 
all  his  friends,  and  was  difpofed  to  melancholy 
the  incidents  of  his  life.     But  befides  this,  cheer, 
nefs   is   one  of  the  many  blelHngs  whicii  we  owe 
formed   fociety.     71ie  folitary  wild  ftate  is  ahv3\^ 
ft^TiJUS  one.     Ijating  ihc  fudden  and  violent  burii- 
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flnirth,  which  fometimes  break  forth  at  their  dances 
and  tenfts  ;  the   favage  American  tribes   have  been 
noted  by  all  travellers  for  their  gravity  and  taciturni- 
ty.    Somewhat   of  this   taciturnity  may  be  a!fc)  re- 
marked in  Oliian.     On   all  occafions  he  is  frugal  of 
his  words;  and  never  gives  you  more  of  an  image  or 
-a  defcription,  than  is  juft  fufficient  to  place  it  before 
you  in  one  clear  point  of  view.    It  is  a  blaze  of  light- 
ning, which  flafhes  and  vanilhes.     Homer  is  more 
extended  in  his  defcripiions ;  and   nils  them  up  u-ith 
a  greater  variety  cf  circumftances.     Both  the  poets 
are  dramatic;  that  is,  they  introduce  their  perfon- 
""-"■   frequently  fpeaking  before  us.     But   Oilian  is 
ife  and  rapid   in  his   fpeeciies,  as  he  is  in  every 
r  thing.     Hom.er,  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  had 
Ibme  portion    of  the   Greek   loquacity.      His 
;.'nes  indeed  are  highly  characleriliical ;    and  to 
TfKr.i   we  are   mAich  indebted  for  that  admirable  dif- 
play  he  has  given  human  of  nature.    Yet  if  he  be  te- 
,:dious  any  where,  it  is  in  thefe;  fom.e  of  them  trifling, 
jiand  fome  of  them  plainly  unfeafonable.     Both  poets 
::■;  ::r.inently  fublime ;  but  a  difference  may  be  re- 
■:ed  in  the  fpecies  of  their  fublimity.     Homer's 
:r.ity  is  accompanied  with  more  impetuolity  and 
Oifian's   with    more   of  a   folemn    and  awful 
f'eur.     Homer  hurries   you   along;  Offian  ele- 
\2  es,  and  fixes  you  in  aftoniihment.    Homer  is  moil 
[L.'\iir.e  in  actions  and  battles;  Oliian,  in  defcription 
zrA  fentiment.     In  the  pathetic.  Homer,  when  he 
cr.Ltcs  to  exert  it,  has  great  power;  but  Ofiian  ex- 
erts that  povvcr  much  oftener,  and  has  the  charavSler 
of  tendernefs  far  m.ore  deeply  imprinted  on  his  works. 
No  poet  knew  better  how  to  feizeand  melt  the  heart. 
"With   regard   to  dignity  of  fentiment,  the  pre-cmi- 
.nence  muii  clearly  be  given   to  Oiiian.     This  is  in- 
deed a  furprifmg  circumfTance,  that  in  point  of  hu- 
manity, magnanimity,  virtuous  feelings  of  every  kind, 
our  rude  Celtic  bard  (liouid  be  diftinguiilied  to  fuch  a 

deg-ree, 
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degree,  that  not  only  the  heroes  of  Homer,  but  eve 
thofe  of  the  polite  and  refined  Virgil,  are  left  far  bt 
hind  by  thofe  of  Ofiian. 

After  thefe  general  obfervatlons  on  the  genius  an 
fpirit  of  our  author,  I  now  proceed  to  a  nearer  viev 
and  more  accurate  examination  of  his  works :  and  ; 
Fingai  is  the  iirfi  great  poem  in  this  collecfion,  it 
proper  to  begin  with  it.  I'o  refule  the  title  of  an  e;>: 
poem  to  Fmga),  becaufe  it  is  not  in  every  little  paiL 
cular  exa6t!y  conformable  to  the  practice  of  Ho::il 
and  Virgil,  were  tJie  mere  fqueamifhnefs  andpedarit 
ry  of  criticifm.  Examined  even  according  to  Ari 
ftotle's  rules,  it  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  eflen-:; 
rcquifites  of  a  true  and  regular  epic  ;  and  to  have 
veral  of  them  in  fo  high  a  degree,  as  at  iirft  vit. 
raife  our  aftonifhment  on  finding  Oflian's  compcii 
tion  fo  agreeable  to  rules  of  which  he  was  entire 
ly  ignorant.  But  our  aflonifliment  will  ceafe,  whei 
we  confidcr  from  what  fource  Ariflotle  drew  tho( 
rules.  Homer  knew  no  more  of  the  laws  of  criticifn 
than  Oflian.  But,  guided  by  nature,  he  compofei 
in  verfe  a  regular  fiory,  founded  on  heroic  aclions 
which  all  pollerity  admired.  Aridotle,  w'ith  grea 
fagacity  and  penetration,  traced  the  caufes  of  this  ge 
neral  admiration.  He  obferved  what  it  was  in  Ho 
mer's  compoiition,  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  llory 
which  gave  it  fuch  power  to  pleafe  ;  from  this  ob- 
fervation,  he  deduced  the  rules  which  poets  ough 
to  follow,  uho  would  write  and  pleafe  like  Ho 
mer;  and  to  a  compofition  formed  according  t( 
fuch  rules,  he  gave  the  name  of  an  epic  poem 
Hence  his  whole  fyllem  arofe.  Ariltotle  ftu- 
died  nature  in  Homer.  Homer  and  Ofiian  both' 
wrote  from  nature.  No  wonder  that  among  all  th< 
three,  there  Ihould  be  fuch  agreement  and  conformi- 
ty. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Ariflotle  con- 
cerning an  epic  poem,  are  tiiele:   That  the  action 

which 
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iwhich  is  the  ground  work  of  the  poem,  fliould  be 
■one,  complete^  and  great;  tliat  it  fhould  be  feigned, 
not  merely  hiftorical ;  that  it  fliould  be  enlivened 
^with  characters  and  manners  ;  and  heightened  by  the 
(marvellous. 

I     But  before  entering  on   any  of  thefe,  It  may  per- 
jhaps  be  afked,  what   is  the  moral  of  Fingal  ?  For, 
jaccording  to  M.  Boilu,  an  epic  poem  is  no  other 
[than  an  allegory   contrived  to  illuftrate  fome  moral 
ijtruth.     The  poet,  fays  this  critic,  mull  begin  with 
taxing  on  fome  maxim,  or  inftrudion,  which  he  in- 
tends to  inculcate  on  mankind.     He  next  forms  a 
fable,  like  one  of  /Efcp's,  wholly  with  a  view  to  the 
moral;  and   having   thus   fettled   and   arranged   his 
plan,  he   then   looks   into   traditionary   hillory   for 
"janics  and  incidents,  to  give  his  fable  fome  air  of 
Drobability.     Never  did  a  more  fridgid,  pedantic  no- 
:ion,  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  critic.     We  may  fafe- 
y  pronounce,  that  he  who  fhould  compofe  an  epic 

Iwem  after  this  manner,  who  H^ould  firlt  lay  down  a 
moral  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had  thouglit  of 
"  r.s  perfonages  and  actors,  might  deliver  indeed  very 
ou.vi  inftru'ction,  but  would  find  few  readers.   There 
aniiot  be  the  lealt  doubt,  that  the  firft  object  which 
trikes  an  epic  poet,  which  hres  his  genius,  and  gives. 
\\m  any  idea  of  his  work,  is  the  action  or  fubject  he 
s  to  celebrate.     Hardly  is  there  any  tale,  any  fubject: 
poet   can   chufe   for   fuch  a  work,  but  will  afford 
oinc  general  moral  inftruftion.     An  epic  poem  is 
>y   its  nature  one  of  the  molt  moral  of  all  poetical 
ofitions :    But   its    moral   tendency   is    by   no 
.:3  to  be  limited  to  fome  common-place  maxim, 
•  .c;i   miay   be   gathered  from  the  itory.     It  arifes 
."om  the  admiration  of  heroic  actions,  which  fuch  a 
ompofition  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce;  from 
le  virtuous  emotions  which  the  charadl:ers  and  ind- 
ents raife,  whilft   we  read  it;  from  the  happy  im- 
rciFion  v;hich  all  the  parts  feparately,  as  well  as  the 
Vol.  II.  T  whole 
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whole  taken  together,  leave  upon  the  mind.  How- 
ever, if  a  general  moral  be  (till  infilled  on,  Fin^al 
obvioufly  furnilhes  one,  not  inferior  to  that  of  ariy 
other  poet,  viz.  lliat  Wifdom  and  Bravery  always 
triumph  over  brutal  force;  or  another  nobler  ftill : 
That  the  mofl;  complete  vidlory  over  an  enemy  is 
obtained  by  that  moderation  and  generofity  which 
convert  him  into  a  friend. 

Ilie  unity  of  the  epic  adion,  vvhich  of  all  Ariflo- 
tle's  rules,  is  the  chief  and  moH:  material,  is  fo  (Iridl- 
iy  preferved  in   Fingal,  that  it  mufl:  be  perceived  by 
every  reader.    It  is  a  more  complete  unity  than  wl;at 
arifes  from  relating  the  aclions  of  one  man,  which  the 
Greek   critic  juftiy  cenfures  as  impcrfefl ;  it  is  the 
unity   of  one   enterpnfe,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland 
from  tliC  invafion  of  Swaran:   An  enterprife,  which 
has  furely  the  full  heroic  dignity.     All  the  incidents 
recorded,  bear  a  ccndant  reference  to  one  end  ;  no 
double  plot  is  carried  on  ;  but  the  parts  unite  into  a 
regular  whole :   And   as  the  aclion  is  one  and  great, 
fo  it  is  an  entire  or  complete  acStion.     For  we  find  as 
the  critic  farther  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end  ;  a  nodus,  or  intrigue  in  the  poem  ;  diflicul- 
ties   occuring  through  Cuchullin's  ralhnefs  and  bad 
luccefs;  thoie  difficulties  gradually  furmounted  ;  and 
at   l.-iil:   the  work  conducted  to  that  happy  conclufion 
which  is  held  clTential  to  epic  poetry.   Unity  is  indeed 
obfervcd  with  greater  exadnefs  in  Fingal,  than  in  al- 
moin any  othsrepic  compofition.  For  not  only  is  unity 
of  fubjeil  maintained,  but  that  of  time  and  place  :•' 
fo.    The  Autumn  is  clearly  pointed  out  as  the  leal: 
of  the  ai3:ion:  and  from  begmning  to  end  the  fcene 
never  iliifted  from  the  heath  of  Lena,  along  the  Ica- 
fliore.     Hie   duration    of  the   atSfion   in  F.ingal,,  i> 
much  iliorter  than  in  the  Iliad  or  /Eneld.     But  fuic 
tliere  may  be  (horter  as  v.cll  as  longer  heroic  poem? 
and  if  the  authority  of  Arift:otle  be  alfo  required  f 
this,  he  fays  exprefsly  that  the  epic  compuiition  > 

indciiniii. 
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indefinite  as  to  the  time  of  its  duration.  According- 
ly the  adion  of  the  Iliad  laits  on'y  forty  feven  clays, 
whilll:  that  of  the  i?ineid  is  continued  for  more  than 


a  year. 


Throughout  the  whole  cf  Fingal,  there  reigns 
that  grandeur  of  fentiment,  ftyle,  and  imagery,  which 
ought  ever  to  diftingu.lh  this  high  fpecies  of  poet- 
ry. 1  he  ftory  is  conducted  with  no  fmall  art. 
'i'he  poet  goes  not  back,  to  a  tedious  recital  of 
the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Swaran  ;  but  hali- 
ening  to  the  main  adion,  he  falls  in  exactly,  by 
a  moll:  happy  coincidence  of  thought,  with  the  rule 
of  Horace. 

Semper  ad  eveutum  fcHinat,   &  in  medias  resj 

Non  fecus  ac  nctas,  audltoren  rapit  — 

Nee  gemlKO  belluni  Trcjar.iim  orditiir  r,b  ovo. 

De  Arte  Poa. 

He  invokes  no  mufe,  for  he  acknowledged  none ; 
but  his  occafionai  addreiies  to  Malvina,  have  a  hner 
'.  efFcci  than  the  invocation  of  any  mule.     He  fets  out 
i  with  no  formal  propoution   of  hisfubjetSt;  but  the 
I  fubje£l  naturally  and  eafily  unfolds  iifelf  j  the  poem 
i  opening   in   an  animated    manner,   with    the    fitu- 
!  ation    of  Cuchullin,    and    the    arrival  of  a   Scour, 
*  who  informs    him    of   Swaran's  landing.    Mention 
is    prcfently  made  of  Fingal,    and  of  the  expected 
alTiitance  from  the  Ihips   cf  tlie  lonely  ille,   in  or- 
i!  der  to  give  further  light  to  t!ie  fubject.     For  tlie 
poet  often  (bjevvs  his  addrefs  in  gradually  preparing 
us  for  the  events  he  is  to   introduce;  and    m   par- 
ticular the  preparation   for  the  appearance  of  Fin- 
gal, the  previous  expectations,    that  are  -raifed,  and 
th.e  extreme   magnificence  fully  anfvvering  thefe  cx- 
.'  pcvStationSj  with  which  the  hero    is   at  ler.grh  pre- 
i!  fented  to  us,  are  all  worked  up  with  fuch  fkiliful  con- 
du5l  2s  would  do  honour  to  any   poet  of  the  moil 
F  2  rehired 
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refined  times.  Homer's  art  in  magnifying  the  chn- 
rader  of  Achilles  has  been  univerfilly  admired.  OT- 
fian  certainly  fhovvs  no  lefs  art  in  agg;randizing  Fm- 
gal.  Nothing  could  be  more  happily  imagined  for 
this  purpofe  than  the  whole  management  of  the  lafl 
batile,  wherein  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  had  befoughl 
J'inga!  to  retire,  and  to  leave  him  and  his  othei 
chiefs  the  honour  of  the  day.  The  generonty  of  the 
king  in  agreeing  to  tliis  propofal  \  the  mGJefty  with 
which  he  retreats  to  tlie  hil),  from  whence  hi 
was  to  b  hold  the  engngement,  attended  by  his 
bards,  and  waving  the  lightni;:g  of  his  fvvord ;  hi! 
perceiving  the  chiefs  overpowered  by  numbers 
but  from  unwillingnefs  to  deprive  them  of  th{ 
giory  of  victory  by  coming  in  perfon  to  iheii 
atliftance,  fiiH  fending  Ullin,  the  bsrd,  to  ani- 
mate  their  courage ;  and  at  lafl,  when  the  dan- 
ger becomes  more  prefling,  his  rifing  in  his  might, 
and  interpofing  like  a  divinity,  to  decide  th« 
doubtful  fate  of  the  day  ;  are  all  circumftances  con- 
trived with  fo  much  art  as  plainly  difcover  tht 
Celtic  bards  to  have  been  not  unpracflifed  in  heroic 
poetry. 

The  ilory  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad  i; 
in  itfelf  as  fimple  as  that  cf  Fingsl.  A  quarrel  arifej 
between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  concerning  a  fe- 
male llave ;  on  which,  Achilles,  apprehending  him. 
felf  to  be  injured,  withdraws  his  ailiftance  from  the 
reft  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  fall  into  great  dif- 
trefs,  and  befeech  him  to  be  reconciled  to  tb.em.  H« 
refufes  to  fight  for  them  in  perfon,  but  fends  hii 
friend  Patroclus;  and  upon  his  being  flain,  goes 
forth  to  revenge  his  death,  and  kills  HcvTlor.  The! 
fubject  of  Fingal  is  this :  Swaran  coines  to  in* 
vade  Ireland:  Cuchullin,  the  guardian  of  the  young 
king,  had  applied  for  afhftance  to  Fingal,  wlio  had 
reigned  in  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Scotland.  But  be- 
fore Fingal's  arrival,  he  is  hurried  bv  ralh  counfd 

tg 
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to  encounter  Swaran.  He  is  defeated  ;  he  retreats ; 
and  defponds.  Fingal  arrives  in  this  conjunsS^ure. 
The  battle  is  for  Tome  time  dubious  ;  but  in  the  end 
he  conquers  Swaran:  and  the  ren^.embrance  of  Svva- 
ran's  being  the  brother  of  Agandecca,  who  had  once 
faved  iiis  life,  makes  him  difmifs  him  honourably. 
Homer,  it  is  true,  has  filled  up  his  f^ory  Vv'ith  a  much 
greater  variety  of  particulars  than  OlTian ;  and  in  this 
has  (hovvn  a  ccmpafs  of  invention  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  other  poet.  But  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that 
though  Homer  be  more  circumftantial,  his  incidents, 
however,  are  lefs  diverfified  in  kind  than  thofe  of 
Ofllan.  War  and  blooddied  reign  tliroughout  the 
Iliad  ;  and  notwilhftanding  all  the  fertility  of  Ho- 
mer's invention,  there  is  {o  much  uniformity  in  his 
fubjcvSts,  that  there  are  few  readers,  who  before  the 
cloi'e,  are  not  tired  of  perpetual  fighting.  Whereas 
in  Ollian,  the  mind  is  relieved  by  a  more  agreeable 
diverfity.  There  is  a  finer  mixture  of  war  and  he- 
roifn,  with  love  and  friendihip,  of  martial,  with  ten- 
der fcenes,  than  is  to  be  met  w^ith,  perhaps,  in  any 
otiic- ■  poet.  The  epifodes,  too,  have  great  proprie- 
\\  as  natural,  and  proper  to  that  age  and  couri- 
ti  .  :  confilling  of  the  fongs  of  bards,  v;hich  are 
known  to  have  been  the  great  entertainment  of  the 
[Celtic  heroes  in.  war,  as  well  as  in  peace.  I'hefe 
[fongs  are  not  introduced  at  random  ;  if  you  except 
the  epifode  of  Duchomor  and  Morna,  in  the  RtH 
'book,  which  though  beautiful,  is  more  unartful,  than 
any  of  the  reil ;  they  have  alvrays  fome  particular  re- 
lation to  the  actor  who  is  interefled,  or  to  the  events 
wliich  are  going  on  ;  and,  whilfi  they  vary  the  fcene, 
they  preferve  a  fufficient  conne£^ion  with  the  main 
fubject,  by  the  fitnefs  and  propriety  of  their  intro- 
dut^tion. 

:     As  Fingal's  love  to  Agandecca,  influences  fome 
circumfiances  of  the  poem,  particularly  the  honour- 
able difmifiioPi  of  Swaran  at  the  end,  it  vas  necef- 
T  3  fary- 
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firy  that  we  fhould  be  let  into  this  part  of  the  hero's 
ftory.  But  as  it  lay  v\ithout  the  compafs  of  the  pre- 
fent  a£lion,  it  could  be  regularly  introduced  no  where, 
except  in  an  epilbde.  Accordingly  tlie  poet,  vsith  as 
much  propriety,  as  if  Ariftotle  himfelf  had  directed 
the  plan,  has  contrived  an  epifode  for  this  purpofe. 
in  tlie  fong  of  Carril,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
book. 

Tlie  conclufion  of  the  poem  is  ftriclly  acccording 
to  rule ;  and  is  every  way  noble  and  pleafmg.  'I  ht 
reconciliation  of  the  contending  heroes,  the  ccnfo- 
lation  of  Cuchullin,  and  the  general  felicity  tha' 
crowns  the  action,  footh  the  mind  in  a  very  agreea- 
ble manner,  and  form  that  paflage  from  agitation  anc . 
trouble,  to  perfciSl  quiet  and  repofe,  which  critics  re- 
quire as  the  proper  termination  of  the  epic  work 
*■*•  Thus  they  palTed  the  night  in  fong,  and  brougb' 
"  back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal  arofe  on  th< 
"  heath  ;  and  fhook  his  glittering  fpear  in  his  hand 
^'  He  moved  tirft  towards  the  plains  of  Lena ;  anc 
"  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  lire.  Spread  the  fail 
"  (aid  the  king  ef  Morven,  and  catch  the  winds  tha 
"  pour  from  Lena.  We  rofe  on  the  wave  witl 
*'  fongs;  and  rufhed  with  joy  through  the  foam  o 
''  the  ocean."  So  much  for  the  unity  and  gene- 
ral conduvSt  of  the  epic  action  in  Plngal. 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  fubject  whicl- 
Ari-ftotle  requires  that  it  (hould  be  feigned  not  hilto 
rical,  he  muft  not  be  underftood  fo  ftri£tly,  as  if  h< 
meant  to  exclude  all  fubje<Sts  which  have  any  founda- 
tion in  truth.  For  fuch  exclufion  would  both  be  un- 
reafonable  in  itfelf;  and  what  is  more,  would  dm 
coiitrary  to  the  practice  of  Homer,  who  is  known  tci 
have  founded  his  Iliad  on  hiflorical  facets  concerning' 
the  war  of  Troy,  which  was  famous  throughout  al 
Greece.  Ariftotle  means  no  more  than  that  it  is  th«' 
bufinefs  of  a  poet  not  to  be  a  mere  annalirt  of  h^s  i 
but  to  cmbeliidi  truth  with  beautiful,  probable,  anc  i 

ufefu 
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ufeful  fi^ffclons ;  to  copy  nature,  as  he  himfclf  expliins 
it,  like  painters,  who  preferve  a  hkenefs,  btit  exhibit 
their  objects  more  grand  and  beautiful  than  they  are 
in  reality.    That  Oliian  has  tollowcd  tliis  courfe,  and 

;  building  upon  true  hiiiory,  has  rufhciently  adorned  it 
with  poetical  fi-ilion  for  aggrandizing  his  characiers 
and  facts,  will  not,  I  believe,  be  queitioned  by  molt 
readers.     At  the   fame  time,  the  foundation  which 

;  thofc  fadts  and  characters  had  in  truth,  and  the  lliare 

■  which  the  poet  himfelf  had  in  the  tranfactions  wliich 

■  he  records,  mufl  be  confidered  as  no  fmall  advantage 
;  to  his  work.  For  truth  makes  an  impreirion  on  the 
i  mind  far  beyond  any  hdion  j  and  no  man,  let  his 
I  imagination  be  ever  fo  flrong,  relates  any  events  fo 

feelingly  as  thofe  in  which  he  has  been  interefted ; 
paints  any  fcene  io  natvirally  as  one  which  he  has 
feen;  or  draws  any  characters  in  fuch  ftrong  colours 
as  thofe  which  he  has  perfonally  known.  It  is  con- 
fidered  as  an  advantage  of  the  epic  fubje6t  to  be  ta- 
.  ken  from  a  period  fo  diftant,  as  by  being  involved  in 
.  thedarknefs  of  tradition,  may  give  licence  to  fable. 
Though  Offian's  fubject  may  at  iirft  view  appear 
•unfavourable  in  this  refped,  as  being  taken  from  his 
iown  times,  yet  when  we  refledt  that   he  lived  to  an 

■  extreme  old  age;  that  he  relates  what  had  been  tranf- 
I  a6ted  in  another  country,  at  the  diftance  of  many 

years,  and  after  all  that  race  of  men  who  had  been 
the  adtors  were  gone  off  the  (tage ;  we  Ihall  find  the 
objedtion  in  a  great  meafure  obviated.     In  fo  rude  an 

lage,  when  no  written  records  were  known,  when 
tradition  was  loofe,  and  accuracy  of  any  kind  little 
attended  to,  what  was  great  and  heroic  in  one  ge- 
neration, eafily  ripened  mto  the  marvellous  in  the 

3  next. 

1     The  natural  reprefentation  of  human  charn(Sters  in 

1  an  epic  poem  is  highly  eflential  to  its  merit :  And  in 
refpedl  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Homer's  ex- 
celling all  the  heroic  poets  who  have  ever  wrote. 

But 
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liut  though  Ollian  be  much  inferior  to  Homer 
this  article,  he  will  be  found  to  be  equal  at  leall, 
not  fuperior  to  Virgil;  and  has  indeed  given  all  tt 
difplay  of  hurnin  nature  which  the  fimple  occu- 
rences of  his  times  could  be  expelled  to  furnifli.  ^ 
dead  uniformity  of  charait^r  prevails  in  Finga!;  h\ 
on  the  contrary,  the  principal  characters  are  not  on 
clearly  di{lingui(hed,  but  fometimes  artfully  contra! 
ed  fo  as  to  illuftrate  each  other.  OfTian's  heroes,  ar 
like  Homer's,  all  brave  ;  but  their  bravery,  Jike  the 
of  Homer's,  too,  is  of  different  kinds.  For  inftanci 
the  prudent,  the  fedate,  the  modeft  and  circumfpe^ 
Connal,  is  finely  oppofed  to  the  prefumptuous,  raf 
overbearing,  but  gallant  and  generous  Calmar.  Ca , 
mar  hurries  Cuchullin  into  adtion  by  his  temeritv 
and  when  he  fees  the  bad  effect  of  his  counfels,  1 
will  not  furvive  the  difgrace.  Connal,  like  anoth« 
Ulyffes,  attends  Cuchullin  to  his  retreat,  counfel 
and  comforts  him  under  his  misfortune.  The  fiero 
the  proud,  and  high-fpirited  Swaran  is  admirabi 
contrafted  with  the  calm,  the  m.oderate,  and  generoi 
Fingal.  The  charader  of  Ofcar  is  a  favourite  or 
throughout  the  whole  poems.  T^e  amiable  warmt 
of  the  young  warrior;  his  eager  impetuofity  in  th! 
day  of  action;  his  paffion  for  fame;  his  fabmiffion  t 
his  father ;  his  tendernefs  for  Malvina ;  are  th' 
llrokes  of  a  mafterlv  pencil ;  the  ftrokes  are  few;  bu 
it  is  the  hand  of  nature,  and  attracts  the  heart.  CM' 
fian's  own  character,  the  old  man,  the  hero,  and  th 
bard,  all  in  one,  prefents  to  us,  through  the  whoii 
work,  a  moll  refpedfable  and  venerable  figure,  whidf 
we  always  contemplate  with  pleafure.  Cuchullin  i 
a  hero  of  the  higheft  clafs ;  daring,  magnanimous^ 
and  exquilitely  fenffble  to  honour.  We  become  at4 
tached  to  his  intereil,  and  are  deeply  touched  with  hid 
diftrefs;  and  after  the  admiration  raifed  for  him  ii 
the  firft  part  of  the  poem,  it  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  Oft 
fian's  maflerly  genius  that  he  durft  adventure  to  pro- 

duc< 
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Jduce  to  us  another  hero,  compared  with  whom,  even 
:the  great  Cuchullin,  fhould  be  only  an  inferior  per- 
Tonage;  and  who  Ihould  rife  as  far  above  him,  as 
.Cucriullin  riles  above  the  reft. 

Here,  indeed,  in  the  charafler  and  defcription  of 
'Fir^:;al,  Ofiian  triumphs  almoft  unrivalled  :  For  we 
boldly  defy  all  antiquity  to  fhew  us  any  hero 
'.  to  Fingal.  Homer's  Hector  poffeiTes  feveral 
great  and  amiable  qualities ;  but  Hector  is  a  feconda- 
ry  pcrfonage  in  the  Iliad,  not  the  hero  of  the  work. 
|Wefee  him  only  occafionally;  v/e  know  much  lefs  of 
ihim  than  we  do  of  Fingal  3  who  not  only  in  this  epic 
poem,  but  in  'Femora,  and  throughout  the  reft  of 
OiTian's  woiks,  is  prcfented  in  all  that  variety  of 
lights,  which  give  the  full  difplay  of  a  character. 
And  though  Hector  faithfully  difcharges  his  duty  to 
his  country,  his  friends,  and  his  family,  he  is  tinc- 
'tured,  however,  with  a  degree  of  the  fame  favage  fe- 
rocity, which  prevails  among  all  the  Homeric  heroes. 
For  we  find  him  infulting  over  the  fallen  Patroclus, 
with  the  moft  cruel  taunts,  and  telling  him,  when  he 
Jies  in  the  agony  of  death,  that  Achilles  cannot  help 
him  now  ;  and  that  in  a  ftiort  time  his  body,  ftripped 
inaked,  and  deprived  of  funeral  honours,  fhali  be  de- 
.voured  by  the  vultures*.  Whereas,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Fingal,  concur  almoft  all  the  qualities  that  can 
.ennoble  human  nature  ;  that  can  either  make  us  ad- 
mire the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is  not  only  un- 
conquerable in  v.'ar,  but  he  makes  Iiis  people  happy 
by  hjs  wifdom  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  is  truly  the 
father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epithet  of 
**  Fingal  of  the  mildeft  look;"  and  diftinguifned  on 
every  occahon,  by  humanity  and  generofity.  He  is 
merciful  to  his  foes  f  ;  full  of  affection  to  his  chil- 
dren ; 

*   Iliad  ]6.  830.     II.  17.  127. 

t   'V^'hen  he   con-jmandis  his  fons,  after  Swaran  is  taken 

prifoner, 
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dren;  full  of  concern  about  friends;  and  never  men 
tions  Agandecca,  his  fiift  love,  without  the  utmol 
tendernefs.  He  is  the  univerfal  protector  of  the  dif 
trelTed;  "  None  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal."— "  C 
"  Ofcar !  bend  the  ftrong  in  arms ;  but  fpare  the  fecb! 
"  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftreatn  of  many  tides  againrt  th 
"  foes  of  thy  people ;  but  hke  the  gale  that  mov^ 
"  the  grafs,  to  thofe  who  z(k  thine  aid.  So  Tren 
"  mor  lived;  fuch  Trathal  was;  and  fuch  has  Fin 
**  gal  been.  My  arm  was  the  fupport  of  the  in 
"  jured  ;  the  weak  refted  behind  the  lightning  c 
"  my  Heel." 

'1  hefe  were  the  maxims  of  true  herolfm,  to  whic 
he  formed  his  grandfon.  His  fame  is  reprefen 
ted  as  every  where  fpread ;  the  greateft  heroes  ac 
knowledge  his  fuperiority ;  his  enemies  trembl 
at  his  name;  and  the  higheft  encomium  that  ca 
be  beftowed  on  one  whom  the  poet  would  mc 
exalt,  is  to  fay,  that  his  foul  was  like  the  foul  c 
Fingal. 

To  do  juflice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  fupparii.. 
fuch  a  chsracter  as  this,  1  muft  obferve,  what  is  m 
commonly  attended  to,  that  there  is  no  part  of  poet 
cal  execution  more  difficult,  than  to  draw  a  peif'. 
characler  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  diftind  ; 
affeding  to  the  mind.  Some  ftrokes  of  human  inr 
fe6lion  and  frailty,  are  what  ufually  give  us  the  iric 
clear   view,   and  the   moi\  fenfible  imprefTion  of 

cliaraClt 

prlf(3ner,  to    "  purfiie  the  reft   of   Locblln,   over  the  heat 
"  of  Lena  ;  that  no  vellcl   may  hereafter   bound  on  t! 
*'  dark-roliing  waves  of  Iniilore;"    he   means   not  alfuri 
ly,    as    fomc    have   mifieprefented  liim,  to  order  a  ge:. 
llaughter   of  the   foes,  and    to   prevent  tiieir  Paving  t: 
felves    by    flight  ;     but,     like    a    wife    general,    he     > 
mands  his  chiefs  to  render  the    victory  complete,    by 
tal   rout    of  the    enemy  ;    that   they    might  adveniu;\ 
more   for  the  future,  to  fit  out  any  fleet  ai^ainlt  him  ui  1 
allies. 
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oharacler ;  becaufe  they  prefent  to  us  a  man,  fuch  as 
we  have  feen;  they  recal  known  features  of  human 
nature.  When  poets  attempt  to  go  beyond  this 
range,  and  defcribe  a  faultlefs  liero,  they,  for  the 
mofl  part,  fet  before  us,  a  fort  of  vague  undiftinguifli- 
ab'e  chara6ler,  fuch  as  the  imagination  cannot  lay 
hold  of,  or  realize  to  itfelf,  as  the  object  of  ofFecliion. 
We  know  how  much  Virgil  has  fa^ed  in  this  parti- 
cular. Kis  perfect  hero,  ^neas,  is  an  unanimated, 
infipid  perfonage,  whom  we  may  pretend  to  admire, 
but  whom  no  one  can  heartily  love.  But  Vvhat  Vir- 
gl  has  failed  in,  OlTian,  to  our  aftonifhment,  has 
fuccefsfully  executed.  His  Fingal,  though  exhibited 
iwithout  any  of  the  common  human  failings,  is  ne- 
:verthelefs  a  real  man ;  a  character  which  touches  and 
in^ercits  ever  reader.  To  this  it  has  much  contribu- 
ted, that  the  poet  has  rcprefented  him  as  an  old  man; 
and  by  this  has  gained  the  advantage  of  throwing  a- 
round  him  a  great  many  circumftanccs,  peculiar  to 
that  age,  which  paint  him  to  the  fancy  in  a  more  di- 
dir.ct  light.  He  is  furrounded  with  his  family ;  he 
'inflruds  his  children  in  the  principles  of  virtue;  he 
is  narrative  of  his  paft  exploits  ;  he  is  venerable  with 
the  gray  locks  of  age ;  he  is  frequently  difpofed  to 
moralize,  like  an  old  man,  on  human  vanity,  and 
the  profpeci-  of  death.  There  is  more  art,  at  leaft 
more  felicity,  in  this,  than  may  at  firlt  be  imagined. 
F(  r  youth  and  old  age,  are  the  two  Hates  of  human 
Ije,  capable  of  being  placed  in  the  moft  piclurefque 
ligfits.  Middle  age  is  more  general  and  vague;  and 
has  fewer  circumilances  peculiar  to  the  idea  of  it. 
And  when  any  object  is  in  a  dtuation,  th^t  admits  it 
to  he  rendered  particular,  and  to  be  clothed  v;ith  a 
.variety  of  circumftances,  it  always  flands  out  more 
clear  and  full  in  poetical  defcription. 
i  Eefides  human  perfonages,  divine  or  fupernatural 
"gents  are  often  introduced  into  epic  poetry;  form- 
ing what  is  called   the  machinery  of  it ;  which  moll 

critics 
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critics  hold  to  be  an  eflcntial  part.  The  marvellouj 
it  muft  be  admitted,  has  ahvays  a  great  charm  to 
the  bulk  of  readers.  It  gratifies  the  imaginatior, 
and  affords  room  for  ftriking  and  fublime  defcriptior 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  all  poets  Ihould  have 
ftrong  propenfity  towards  it.  But  I  muft  obfervt 
that  notliing  is  more  difficult,  than  to  adjuft  properl 
the  marvellous  with  the  probable.  If  a  poet  facrific 
probability,  and  fill  his  work  with  extravagant  fuper 
natural  fcenes,  he  fpreads  over  it  an  appearance  c 
romance  and  childifh  fi6lion  ;  he  tranfports  his  read 
ers  from  this  world,  into  a  phantafiick,  vifionary  re 
gion ;  and  lofes  that  weight  and  dignity  which  Ihoul 
reign  in  epic  poetry.  No  work,  from  which  proba 
bility  is  altogether  banifhed,  can  make  a  Jafiing  c 
deep  impreffion.  Human  aciions  and  manners,  ar 
always  the  moft  interefiing  objects  which  can  be  pre 
fented  to  a  human  mind.  All  machinery,  there 
fore,  is  faulty  which  withdraws  thefe  too  much  fron 
view ;  or  obfcures  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredibl 
fi61ions.  Befides  being  temperately  employed,  ma 
chinery  ought  always  to  have  fome  foundation  in  po 
pular  belief.  A  poet  is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  in 
vent  what  fyftem  of  the  marvellous  he  pleafes  :  H 
muft  avail  hinifeif  either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  th 
fuperflitious  credulity  of  the  country  wherein  h 
lives  j  fo  as  to  give  an  air  of  probablity  to  event 
which  are  moft  contrary  to  the  common  courfe  o 
nature 

In  thefe  refpe6ls,  Oflian  appears  to  me  to  hav 
been  remarkably  happy.  He  has  indeed  followed  th* 
fame  courfe  with  Homer.  For  it  is  perfectly  abfun 
to  imagine,  as  fome  critics  have  done,  that  Homer' 
mythology  was  invented  by  him,  in  confequence  o 
profound  refle£tions  on  the  benefit  it  would  yield  t( 
poetry.  Homer  was  no  fuch  refining  genius.  H> 
found  the  traditionary  ftories  on  which  he  built  hi 
Iliad,  mingled  witli  the  popular  legends,  concerninj 

th! 
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khe  intervention  of  the  gods ;  and  he  adopted  thefe, 
jbecaufe  they  amufed  the  fancy.  OlTian,  in  like  man- 
ner, found  the  tales  of  his  country  full  of  ghofts  and 
fpirits:  it  is  likely  he  believed  them  himfelf;  and  he 
introduced  them,  becaufe  they  gave  his  poems  that 
lolemn  and  marvellous  cafl,  which  fuited  his  genius. 
This  was  the  only  m.achinery  he  could  employ  with 
jpropriety  -,  becaufe  it  was  the  only  intervention  or 
fupernatural  beings,  which  agreed  with  the  common 
belief  of  the  country.  It  was  happy;  becaufe  it  did 
not  interfere  in  the  leaft,  with  the  proper  difplay  of 
; (human  characters  and  actions;  becaufe  it  had  lefs 
of  the  incredible,  than  moft  other  kinds  of  poetical 
machinery;  and  becaufe  it  ferved  to  diverfify  the 
fcene,  and  to  heighten  the  fubjecl  by  an  awful  gran- 
deur, which  is  the  great  defign  of  m.achinery. 

As  CiTian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and 
i^akes  a  confiderable  figure  in  iiis  other  poems,  as 
.veil  as  in  Fingal,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  fome 
jblervations  on  it,  independent  of  its  fubferviency  to 
:pic  compofition.  It  turns  for  the  micil  part  on  the  . 
ippearances  of  departed  fpirits.  Thefe,  confonantly 
:o  tlie  notions  of  every  rude  age,  are  reprefentcd  not 
3s  p'jrely  immaterial,  but  as  thin  airy  forms,  which 
:2i\  be  vifible  or  invifible  at  pleafure;  their  voice  is 
■eeble ;  their  arm  is  weak :  but  they  are  endowed 
vvith  knowledge  m.ore  tlian  human.  In  a  feparate 
la^e,  they  retain  the  fame  difpofitions  which  animia- 
:ed  them  in  this  life.  They  ride  on  the  wind  ?  they 
^end  their  airy  bows;  and  purfue  deer  formed  of 
rlouds.  The  ghofts  of  departed  bards  continue  to 
fing.  The  ghofis  of  departed  heroes  frequent  the 
ields  of  their  former  fame.  "  They  reft  together  in 
'  tlieir  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men.  Their  fongs 
'  are  of  other  worlds.  They  come  fomctimes  to 
'  tiie  ear  of  reft,  and  raife  their  feeble  voice."  All 
his  prefents  to  us  much  the  fame  fet  of  ideas,  con- 
:erning  fpirits,  as  we  find  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
:he  Odyftey,  where  UlyfTes  vifits  the  regions  of  the 
■  I        Vol.  II.  U  dead: 
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dead:  And  in  the  tvventy-third  book  of  the  Iliad, 
the  ghoft  of  Patroclus,  after  appearing  to  Achilles, 
vanishes  precifely  like  one  of  OfTian's,  emitting  a  (hrill, 
feeble,  cry,  and  melting  away  like  fmoke. 

But  though  Homer's  and  OfTian's  ideas  concern- 
ing ghofls  were  of  the  fame  nature,  we  cannot  but 
obferve,  that  OlTian's  ghofts  are  drawn  with  much 
fironger  and  livelier  colours  than  thofe  of  Homer. 
OiTian  defcribes  ghorts  wirh  all  the  particularity  of 
one  who  had  feen  and  converfed  with  them,  and 
whofe  imagination  was  full  of  the  imprelTion  they  lijd 
left  upon  it.  He  calls  up  thofe  awful  and  tremend- 
ous ideas  which  the 

Simulacra  irxdis  pallentia  mlrls, 

are  fitted  to  ralfe  in  the  human  mind  ;  and  which,  in 
Siiakefpeare's  fiyle,  "  Flarrow  up  the  foul."  Cru- 
gai's  ghoft,  in  particular,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
cond  book  of  Fingal,  may  vie  with  any  appearance 
of  this  kind,  defcribed  by  any  epic  or  tragic  poet 
whatever.  Mcfl  poets  would  have  contented  ihcir,- 
feives  with  telling  us,  that  lie  refembled,  in  eveiy 
particular,  the  living  Crugal ;  that  his  form  and  drel" 
veie  the  fame,  only  his  face  m.ore  pale  and  fad  ;  anc 
that  he  bore  tlie  mark  of  the  wound  by  whic' 
he  fell.  But  Gffian  fets  before  our  eyes  a  fpirit  fron 
t 'e  invifible  world,  diftinguifhed  by  all  thofe  feature^ 
which  a  ftrong  arionii'hed  imagination  would  give  to: 
ghofl.  "  A  dark  red  ftream  of  fire  comes  do'^r 
^^  from  the  hill.  Crugal  fat  upon  the  beam  ;  h.e  thai 
*'  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran,  Itriving  in  thi 
**  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  tht 
''  fetting  moon.  His  robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  tht  ' 
"  hill.  His  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames.  Dail 
*'  is  the  wound  of  his  brer.fr.  The  furs  dim-twink^ 
"  led  t'lrough  his  foim  ;  and  his  voice  was  lik( 
'^  the  found  of  a  difiant  flream."  The  circum 
ftance  of  the  ftars  being  beheld,  "  Dim-twinklin; 

"  ihrougl 
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"  through  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  pic^urefque ;  and 
conveys  the  moft  lively  impreiTion  of  his  thin  and 
Ihadovvy  fublhnce.  The  attitude  in  which  he  is  af- 
terwards placed,  and  the  fpeech  put  into  his  mouth, 
are  full  of  that  folemn  and  awful  fubiimity,  which 
fuits  the  fubjecl.  "  Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  (lood  and 
*'  ftretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he 
"  raifed  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy 
*'  Lego.  My  ghoil,  O  Connal  !  is  on  my  native 
'*  hills;  but  my  corJ'e  is  on  the  fands  of  Uilin.  Thou 
"  flialt  never  talk  with  Crugal,  or  lind  his  lone  fteps 
"  in  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blzil  of  Cromla  ; 
"  and  I  move  like  the  fhadow  of  mill.  Connal,  foa 
'*  of  Colgar !  I  fee  the  dark  cloud  of  death.  It  hovers 
*'  over  the  plains  of  Leno.  The  Ibns  of  green  Erin 
*'  fliall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghoib.  Like 
"  the  darkened  moon,  he  retired  in  the  midil  of  the 
"  whillling  biaft." 

Several  other  appearances  of  fpirlts  might  be  point- 
ed out,  as  among  the  mofl  fublime  pafTages  of  0(- 
llan's  poetry.  The  circumllances  of  them  are  con- 
liderably  diverfmed;  and  the  fcenery  always  fuited  to 
the  occafion.  ''  Ofcar  flowly  afcends  the  hill.  The 
**  meteors  of  night  fet  on  the  heath  before  him.  A 
"  diftant  torrent  faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  blafls 
"  rulh  through  aged  oaks.  The  half-enlightened 
"  moon  finks  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.  Feeble 
"  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath.  Ofcar  drew  his 
"  fword."  Nothing  can  prepare  the  fancy  more 
happily  for  the  awful  fcene  that  is  to  follow:  — 
"  '1  renmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his 
"  mighty  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the  lleed  of  the  ftranger, 
**  fupported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mift  of 
*'  Leno,  that  brings  death  to  the  people.  His  fword 
'*  is  a  green  m.eteor,  ha'f-extinguilhed.  His  face  is 
'*  without  form,  and  dark.  He  ilgb.ed  thrice  over 
*■'-  the  hero  -.  And  thrice,  the  winds  ot  the  night  roar- 
"  ed  around.  Many  were  his  words  to  Ofcar.  He 
U  3  ilowly 
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'*  flowly  vanKhed  like  a  mift  tint  melts  on  the  (lu: 
"  hill."  7^0  appearances  of  this  kind,  we  can  h:.-. 
no  parallel  among  tlie  Gieek  or  Roman  poets.  Th.cv 
bring  to  mmd  that  noble  defcriptiofi  m  the  book  ot 
Job  :  "  In  thoughts  from  the  vifi-ons  of  the  nighr, 
*'  when  deep  lliep  falkth  en  men,  f^ar  came  upon 
*'  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to 
*'  (hake.  Then  a  fpirit  psITed  before  my  face.  7"he 
<'  hair  of  my  fle(h  flood  up.  It  {\ooi\  ftill ;  but  I 
*<•  could  not  difcern  the  form  thereof.  An  imnge 
"  was  before  mine  eves.  There  was  filence  ;  and  1 
*'  heard  a  voice — Shall  mortal  man  be  more  jui\  than 
"  God*?" 

As  Oflian's  fupernaiural  beings  are  dcfcribed  witb 
s  furprifing  force  of  imagination,  fo  they  arc  intro- 
duced wi'.h  propric^y.  We  have  only  three  ghofts  ir 
Fingal :  That  of  Crugaj,  which  comes  to  warn  the 
hoft  of  impending  deilruvfrion,  and  to  advife  them  tc 
fave  themfelves  by  retreat;  that  of  Evcrallin,  th« 
fpcufe  of  Offian,  which  calls  him  to  rife  and  refciK 
their  fon  froin  danger;  and  that  of  Agandccca,  which 
)ui\  before  the  laft  engagement  with  Swaran,  movci 
Fingal  to  pity,  by  mourning  for  the  approaching  de- 
ftruclion  of  her  kinfmen  and  people.  In  the  othei 
poems,  ghofts  fometimes  appear  when  invoked  to  fore- 
tel  futurity;  frequently,  according  to  the  notions  o 
ihefe  times,  they  come  as  forerunners  of  misfortune  oi 
death,  to  thofe  whom  they  vifit ;  fometimes  they  in- 
form their  friends  at  a  diftance,  of  their  own  death 
and  fometimes  they  are  introduced  to  heighten  th( 
fcenery  on  fome  great  and  folemn  occafion.  "  A 
"hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind;  and  faint  light 
•"^  gleams  over  the  heath.  The  ghofts  of  Ardven  pafj 
*■  through  the  beam ;  and  fliew  their  dim  and  diftani 
"  forms.  Comala  is  half-unfeen  on  her  meteor;  anc 
"  Hidallan  is  fullcn  and  d:m."     ''  The  awful  face! 

«oi 
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*'  of  Other  times,  looked  from  the  clouds  ofCrona." 
"  Fercuth!  I  faw  the  ghci^  of  night.  Silent  he  ilood 
i "  on  that  bank  ;  his  robe  of  mill  f^ew  on  the  wind. 
,"  I  could  behold  his  tears.  An  aged  manhefeemed, 
i"  and  full  of  thought." 

i  7'he  ghofts  of  flrangers  mingle  not  with  thofe  of 
ithe  natives.  "  She  is  feen;  but  not  like  the  daugh- 
(*'  ters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the  Grangers 
"  landi  and  (he  is  fhll  alone."  When  the  ghort  of 
[one  whom  we  had  formerly  known  is  introduced, 
jthe  propriety  of  the  living  ch.aracler  is  iiill  preferved. 
[This  is  remarkable  in  the  appearance  o^  Calmar's 
Ighofl,  in  the  poem  intitled,  "  The  death  of  Cuchul- 
I"  lin."  He  feems  to  forebode  Cuchullin's  death, 
land  to  beckon  him  to  his  cave.  Cuchullin  re- 
iproaches  him  for  fuppoffing  that  he  could  be  intimi- 
fdated  by  fuch  prognoftics.  '^  Why  doll  thou  bend 
:"  thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghofb  of  the  car-borne  Cal- 
;"  mar !  Would'fl  thou  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  fon ! 
"  from  the  battles  of  Cormac  }  Thy  hand  was  not 
•"  feeble  in  war  j  neither  was  thy  voice  for  peace, 
•'  How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara  !  if  now  fhou 
•'  dod  advife  to  fly !  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave :  Thou 
•'•  art  not  Calmar's  ghofi :  He  delighted  in  battle  ;  and 
;•'  his  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven."  Calmar 
-nakes  no  return  to  this  feeming  reproach  :  But  "  He 
*  retired  in  his  blait  with  joy  ;  for  he  had  heard  the 
^  voice  of  his  praife."  This  is  precifely  the  ghod  of 
Achilles  in  Homer;  who,  notvvithllanding  all  the 
li  flat  is  faction  he  exprefies  with  his  flate  in  the  region 
>f  the  dead,  as  foon  as  he  had  heard  his  fon  Neopto- 
emus  praifcd  for  his  gallant  behaviour,  ftrode  away 
vith  filent  joy  to  rejoin  the  rell  of  the  (hades*. 
■j  It  is  a  great  advantage  of  OfHan's  mythology,  that 
I  is  not  local  and  temporary,  like  that  of  morf  other 
mcient  poets ;  which  of  courfe  is  apt  to  feem  to  ridi- 
uiousj  after  the  fuperftitions  have  faffed  away  on 
U  3  which 

*  OJyir,  Lib,  11. 
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which  it  was  founded.     Offian's  mythology  is,  to 
fpeak  fo,  the  mythology  of  human  nature ;  for  it  is 
founded  on  what  has  been  the  popular  belitf,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  and  under  all   forms  of  religion, 
concerning  the  appearances  of  d"eparted  fpirits.     Ho- 
mer's machinery   is  always  lively  and  amufingj  bui 
far  from  being  always  fupported  with  proper  dignity 
The  indecent  fquabbles  among  his  gods,  furely  do  nc 
honour  to  epic  poetry*     Whereas  Offian's  machine- 
ry has  dignity  upon  all  occafions.     It  is  indeed  a  dig. 
nity  of  the  dark  and  awful  kind  ;  but  this  is  proper 
becaufe  coincident  wirfi  the  ftrain  and  fpirit  of  the  poet 
ry.    A  light  and  gav  mythology,  hke  Homer's,  wouk 
have   been   perfedly   unfuitable   to  the  fubjeds  or 
which  Offian's  genius  was  employed.     But  thcugi 
his  machinery  be  always  folemn,  it  is  not,  however 
always  dreary  or  difmal ;  it  is  enlivened  as  much  a 
the  fubjecfl  would  permit,  by  thofe  pleafant  and  beau 
tiful  appearances,  which  he  fometimes  introduces,  o 
:he  fpirits  cf  the  hill.     Thefe  are  gentle  fpiiits;  de 
fcending  on  fuH-beams^  fair- moving  on   the  plain 
their  forms   white  and  bright ;  their  voices  fweet 
and    their  vifits   to   men   propitious.     The  greatei 
praife  that  can  be  given  to  the  beauty  of  a  living  wo 
men,  is  to  fay,  "  Sl;e  is  fair  as  the  ghoft  of  the  hill 
'*  when  it  moves  in  a  fun- beam  at  noon,  over  the  filenc 
•*  of  Morven,*' — "  The  hunter  (hall  hear  my  voic 
^*  from  his  booth.     He  fliall  fear,  but  love  my  voici 
"  For  fvveet  iliall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends;  io 
**  pleafant  were  they  to  nie." 

Befides  ghofls,  or  the  fpirits  of  departed  men,  w 
find  in  Oflian  fome  inHances  of  other  kinds  of  ma 
chinery.  Spirits  of  a  fupericr  nature  to  ghofts  ar 
fomeiimes  alluded  to,  which  have  power  to  embro 
the  deep ;  to  call  forth  winds  and  florms,  and  poi: 
ihem  on  the  land  of  the  ftranger ;  to  overturn  foreft:  ^ 
and  to  fend  death  among  the  people.  We  have  pre 
digies  too;  a  Ihower  cf  blood ;  and  when  fome  di) 

faftc 
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ifatW  is  befalling  at  a  diftance,  the  found  of  dearii 
1  heard  on  the  (Irings  of  Oflian's   harp:  all  perfectly 

•  confonanr,  not  only  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  north - 
;ern  nations,  but  to  the  general  current  of  a  fu- 
iperllitious  imagination  in  all  countries.  The  de- 
licription  of  Fmgal's  airy  hall,  in  the  poem  call- 
[ed  ijerrathon,  and  of  the  afcent  of  Malvina  in- 
jto  it,  deferves  particukar  notice,  as  remarkably  no- 
fble  and  magniftcient.  But  above  all,  the  engage- 
tment  of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  in  Carric- 
;thura,  cannot  be  mentioned  without  admiration.  I 
f  forbear  tranfcribing  the  palTage,  as  it  mufl  have 
[drawn  the  attention  of  every  one  who  has  read  the 
t  works  of  OfTian.  The  undaunted  courage  of  Fin- 
jgal,  oppofed  to  all  the  terrors  of  the  Scandinavian 
!  god ;  the  appearance  and  the  fpeech  of  that  awful 
t  fpirit ;  the  wound  which  he  receives,  and  the  fhriek 
i  which  he  fends  forth,  "  as  rolled  into  himfelf,  he  rofc 
iupon  the  wind;"  are  full  of  the  moft  amazing  and  • 
{terrible  majefly.     I  know  no  pafTage  more  fubiime  in 

I  the  writings  of  any  uninlpired  author.     The  fiction 

•  is  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  hero;  which  it  does  to 
i  a  high  degree  ;  nor  is  it  fo  unnatural  or  wild  a  fiction, 
las  might  at  iirH:  be  thought.  According  to  the  no- 
i  tions  of  thofe  times,  fupernatural  beings  were  mate- 

■  rial,    and  confequently,   vulnerable.     'I'he   fpirit   of 
[  Loda  was  not  acknowledged  as  a  deity  by  Fingal ;  lie 
,  did  not  worlhip  at  the  ftone  of  his  power;  he  plainly 
confidered  him  as  the  god  of  his  enemies  only  -,  as  a 
local  deity,  whofe  dominion  extended  no  farther  than 
to  the  regions  where  he  was  worshiped ;  who  had, 
:  therefore,  no  title  to  threaten  him,  and  no  claim  to 
:  his  fubmiffion.     We  know  there  are  poetical  prece- 
;  dents  of  great  authority,  for  fictions  fully  as  extra- 
:  vagant ;  and  if  Homer  be  forgiven  for  making  Dio- 
med  attack  and  wound   in  battle,  the  gods  whom 
that  chief  himfelf  worihipped,  Oilian  furely  is  par- 
donable 
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donable  for  making  his  hero  fupcrior  to  the  god  of 
foreign  territory  *. 

Notwithftanding  the  poetical  advantages  which 
have  afcribed  to  OlTian's  m3chinery,  I  acknowledg 
it  would  have  been  much  more  beautiful  and  perfect 
had  the  author  difcovered  fome  knowledge  of  a  fu 
preme  being.  Although  his  filence  on  this  head  ha 
been  accounted  for  by  the  learned  and  ingeniou 
tranflator  in  a  very  probable  manner,  yet  iliW  i 
mud  be  held  a  confiderable  difadvantage  to  the  poet 
ry.  For  the  mol\  augufl  and  lofty  ideas  that  cai 
embelliih  poetry  are  derived  from  the  belief  of  a  di 
vine  adminiftration  of  the  univerfe  :  And  hence  thi 
invocation  of  a  fupreme  Being,  or  at  leaft  of  fome  fu 
perior  powers  who  are  conceived  as  prefiding  ove 

humai 

*  The  fceneof  this  encounter  of  Fingal  with  the  fpiri 
erf  Loda  is  laid  in  Iniftore  or  the  iflands  of  Orkney  ;  am 
in  the  def.rlption  of  Fingal's  landing  there,  it  is  faid 
"  A  rock  bends  along  the  coaft  with  all  its  echoing  wood.' 
On  "  the  top  is  the  circle  of  Loda,  with  the  moiry  fton< 
of  power."  In  confirmation  of  Oflian's  topography,  it  i 
proper  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  in  thcfe  Iflands,  as  J 
have  been  well  informed,  there  arc  many  pillars,  and  cir 
cles  of  ftones,  ftill  remaining,  known  by  the  name  of  thi 
(tones  and  circles  of  Loda,  or  Lodcn  ;  lo  which  fome  degrcf 
of  fnperftitions  regard  is  annexed  to  this  day.  Thefe  :  flands 
until  the  year  1468,  made  a  part  of  the  Danifli  dominions. 
Their  ancient  language,  of  which  there  are  yet  fome  re- 
mains among  the  natives,  is  called  the  Noife  ;  and  is  3 
dialed,  not  of  the  Celtic,  but  of  the  Scandinavian  tongue. 
The  manners  and  the  fuperftitions  of  the  inhabitants,  an 
quite  dlftinft  from  thofe  of  the  Highlands  and  wefteni 
ilies  of  Scotland.  Their  ancient  fongs  too,  are  of  a  diffe- ' 
rent  (train  and  charadler,  turning  upon  magkal  incanta- 
tions and  evocations  from  the  dead,  which  were  the  fa-  i 
vourlte  fubjecls  of  the  old  Runic  poetry.  They  have  • 
many  traditions  among  them  of  wars  in  former  times  with , 
ihc  inhabitants  of  the  weftcrn  iflandst 
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iman  affairs,  the  folemnities  of  religious  worlhip, 
'prayers  preferred,  and  affiftance  implored  on  critical 
Dccafions,  appear  with  great  dignity  in  tlie  works  of  al- 
moin all  poets  as  chief  ornaments  of  their  compofitions. 
The  abfence  of  all  fuch  religious  ideas  from  Oifian's 
poetry,  is  a  feniible blank  in  it:  the  more  to  be  regret- 
jted,  as  we  can  eafily  imagine  what  an  illuftrious  figure 
Ithey  would  have  made  under  the  management  of 
fuch  a  genius  as  his ;  and  how  ftjiely  they  would 
have  been  adapted  to  many  iituatlons  wbicii  occur  in 
his  works. 

After  fo  particular -an  examination  of  Fingal,  it 
were  needlefs  to  enter  into  as  full  a  difculTion  of  the 
:o!i;iuv£l  of  Temora,  the  other  epic  poem.  Many 
nt  rde  the  far^e  obfervations,  efpccially  with  regard  to 
ihe  great  chara(?teriiiics  of  heroic  poetry,  apply  to 
3ur!i.  The  high  merit,  however,  of  Temora,  re- 
quires that  we  fhould  not  pafs  it  by  without  fome  re- 
marks. 

The  fcene  of  7'emora,  as  of  Fingal,  is  laid  in  Ire- 
and ;  and  the  action  is  of  a  pofterior  date.  The 
fubje£l  is,  an  expedition  of  the  hero,  to  dethrone 
md  puniOi  a  bloody  ufurper,  and  to  reftore  the  pof- 
!eflion  of  the  kingdom  to  the  pofterity  of  the  lawful 
prince;  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  juftice  and  he- 
roifm  of  the  great  Fingal.  The  adion  is  one  and 
:ompIete.  71ie  poem  opens  with  the  defcent  of 
Fingal  on  the  coaft,  and  the  conful'tation  held  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  enemy.  The  murder  of  the  young 
prince  Cormac,  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  v\'ar,  be- 
ing antecedent  to  the  epic  action,  is  introduced  witli 
^reat  propriety  as  an  epifode  in  the  firft  book.  In  the 
•progrefs  of  the  poem,  three  buttles  are  defcribed, 
which  rife  in  their  importance  above  one  another; 
die  fuccefs  is  various,  and  the  iffue  for  fome  time 
doubtful;  till  at  lal>,  Fingal  brought  into  diftrefs,  by 
rhe  wound  of  his  great  general  (jaul,  and  the  death 
of  his  fon  Fillan,  aHumes  the  command  himfelf,  and 

bavins 
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having  (lain  the  Irifh  king  in  fingle  combat,  reftore 
the  rightful  heir  to  his  throne. 

Temora  has  perhaps  lefs  fire  than  the  other  ep;i 
poem;  butt  in  return  it  has  more  variety,  more  ten 
c'ernefs,  and  more  magnificence.  The  reigning  idea,  f< 
often  prefented  to  us  of  "  P'ingal  in  the  laft  or  lii 
*' fields,"  is  venerable  and  afFedling;  nor  could  an 
more  noble  conclufion  be  thought  of,  than  the  age 
hero,  after  fo  many  fuccefsful  atchievemcnts,  takin 
his  leave  of  battles,  and  with  all  the  folemnities  0 
thofe  times  refigning  his  fpear  to  his  fon.  'Ill 
events  are  lefs  crowded  in  I'emora  than  in  Fingal 
actions  and  characters  are  more  particularly  difplay 
ed  ;  v/e  are  let  into  the  tranfadlions  of  both  holls 
and  informed  of  the  adventures  of  the  night  as  \\c 
as  of  the  day.  The  ftill  pathetic,  and  the  romanti 
fcenery  of  feveral  of  the  night  adventures,  h  remark 
ably  fuited  to  OiTian's  genius,  occafion  a  line  divct 
fity  in  the  poem;  and  are  happily  contrafted  with  ih 
military  operations  of  the  day. 

In  moft  of  our  author's  poems,  the  horrors  ( 
war  are  foftened  by  intermixed  fcenes  of  love  an 
fricndlhip.  In  Fingal,  thefe  are  introduced  as  ep 
fodes ;  in  Temora,  we  have  an  incident  of  this  n: 
ture  wrought  into  the  body  of  the  piece;  in  the  at 
venture  of  Cathmor  and  Sulmalla.  This  forms  or 
©f  the  moft  confpicuous  beauties  of  that  poem.  Th 
diftrefs  of  Sumalla,  difguifed  and  unknown  amor 
Grangers,  her  tender  and  anxious  concern  for  tl 
fafety  of  Cathmor,  her  dream  and  her  melting  ri 
membrance  of  the  land  of  her  fathers;  Cathmor 
emotion  when  he  firft  difcovers  her,  his  ftruggit 
to  conceal  and  fupprefs  his  pafhon,  lelt  it  fhould  u- 
man  him  in  the  midrt  of  war,  though  "  his 
"  poured  forth  in  fecret,  when  he  beheld  her  fc^ 
'^eye;"  and  the  laft  interview  between  them,  v»!i- 
overcome  by  her  tendernefs,  he  lets  her  knew  he  h^ 
ddcovercd  her,    and  confelles    his    paiiion  ;  .are   : 

wroi^' 
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,  wrought  up  with  the  moft  exquifite  fenfibiJity  and  de- 
licacy. 

Befides  the  characters  which  appeared   in  Fingal, 
.  fcverai  new  ones  are  here  introduced  ;  and  though, 
■  as  they  are  all  the  charaders  of  warriors,  bravery  is 
the  predominant  feature,  they  are  neverthelefs  diver- 
fined  in  a  fenfible  and  ftriking  manner.     Foldath, 
,  for  inflance,  the  general    of  Cathmor,  exliibits  the 
.'perfe(fl  pidure  of  a  favage  chieftain  :  Bold,  and  da- 
ring, but  prefumptuous,  cruel,  and  overbearing.    He 
,  isdiilinguilhed,  on  his  firft  appearance,  as  the  friend  of 
the  tyrant  Cairbar  j  "  His  ilride  his  haughty;  his  red 
,  "  eye  rolls  in  wrath."     In  his  perfon  and  whole  de- 
[  portment,  he  is  contrafted  with   the  mild  and  wife 
I  Bidalla,  another  leader  of  the  fame  army,  on  whofe 
I  humanity  and   gentlenefs  he  looks  with  great  con- 
f  lempt.     He  profeiTedly  delights   in  flrife  and  blood. 
I  He  infults  over  the  fallen.     He  is  imperious  in  his 
t  counfels,  and   factious  when  they  are  not  followed. 
1  He  is  unrelenting  in  all  his  fchemes  of  revenge,  even 
\  to  the  length  of  denying  the  funeral  fong  to  the  dead ; 
[  which,  from  the  injury  thereby  done  to  their  ghofts, 
(  was  in  thofe  days  confidered  as  the  greateft  barbarity. 
I  Fierce  to  the  lafl:,  he  comforts  himfelf  in  his  dying 
.  .moments  with  thinking  that  his  ghofi:  fhall  often  leave 
\  its  blaft  to  rejoice  over  the  graves  of  thofe  he  had  flain. 
:  Yet  OiTian,  ever  prone  to  the  pathetic,  has  contrived 
t  to  throw  into  his  account  of  the  death,  even  of  this 
I  man,  fome  tender  circumftances  ;  by  the  moving  de- 
fcription  of  his  daughter,  Dardulena,  the  laft  of  his 
race. 

The  chara£^er  of  Foldath  tends  much  to  exalt  that 
of  Cathmor,  the  chief  commander,  which  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  mofl:  humane  virtues.  He  abhors  all 
fraud  and  cruelty,  is  famous  for  his  hofpitality  to 
;  ftrangers ;  open  to  every  generous  fentiment,  and  to 
every  foft  and  compafllonate  feeling.  He  is  fo  amia- 
ble as  to  divide  the  reader's  attachment  between  him 

and 
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and  the  hero  of  the  poem  ;  though  our  author  ha; 
artfully  managed  it  fo,  as  to  make  Cathmor  himkl: 
indiredlly  acknowledge  Fingal's  fuperiority,  and  tc 
appear  fomewhat  apprehenfive  of  the  event,  af 
ter  the  death  of  Killan,  which  he  knew  woulc 
call  forth  Fingal  in  all  his  might.  It  is  ver) 
remarkable,  that  although  Offian  has  introduced 
into  his  poems  three  complete  heroes,  CuchuIJin 
Cathmor,  and  Fingal,  he  has,  however,  fenfibly  dif 
tinguiOied  each  of  their  chara(5lers.  Cuchullin  i 
particularly  honourable ;  Cathmor  particularly  amia. 
ble ;  Fingal  wife  and  great,  retaining,  an  afcen 
dant  peculiar  to  himfelf  in  whatever  light  he  i; 
viewed. 

But  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and  the  ont 
moft  highly  finilhed,  is  Filhn.  His  character  is  o 
that  fort,  for  which  Ofiian  (hews  a  particular  fond 
nefs ;  an  eager  fervant  young  warrior,  fired  with  al 
the  impatient  enthufiafm  for  military  glory,  peculia: 
to  that  time  of  life.  He  had  fketched  this  in  the  de- 
fcriprion  of  his  own  fon  Ofcar  j  but  as  he  has  extendec 
it  more  fully  in  Fillan^and  as  the  character  is  fo  con- 
fonant  to  the  epic  ftrain,  though,  fo  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, not  placed  in  fuch  a  confpicuous  light  by  aii) 
other  epic  poet,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  attend  : 
little  to  Oihan's  management  of  it  in  this  inftance. 

Fillan  was  the  youngeft  of  all  the  fons  of  Fingal 
younger,  it  is  plain,  than  his  nephew  Ofcar,  by  whoh 
fame  and  great  deeds  in  war,  we  may  naturally  fup- 
pofe  his  ambition  to  have  been  highly  Simulated 
Withal,  as  he  is  younger,  he  is  defcribed  as  nior< 
ra(h  and  fiery.  His  firll:  appearance  is  foon  after  Of- 
car's  death,  when  he  was  employed  to  watch  tlu 
motions  of  the  foe  by  night.  In  a  converfation  witl: 
his  brother  Oilian,  on  that  occafion,  we  learn  that  i' 
was  not  long  (Ince  he  began  to  lift  the  fpear.  "  Feu 
"  are  the  marks  of  my  fword  in  battle;  but  my  fou 
*'  is   fire."     He  is  with    fome   difficulty   rcftraincv 

b^ 
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by  Oflian   from   going   to   attack  the  enemy ;  and 
complains  to  him,  that  his  father  had  never  allowed 
him  any  opportunity  of  llgnilizing  his  valour.    "  llie 
"  king  hath  not  remarked  my  fword;  I  go  forth  with 
*'  the  crowd ;    1   return  without  my  fame."     Soon 
after,  when  P^ingal,  according  to  cuftom,  was  to  ap- 
point one  of  his  chiefs  to  command  the  army,  and 
each  was  landing  forth,  and  putting  in  his  claim  to 
this  honour,  Filhn  is  prefented  in  the  following  moft 
,  piilurefquc  and  natural  attitude.  "    "  On  his  fpear 
"  ftood  the  fon  of  Clatho,  in  the  wandering  of  his 
*'  locks.     Thrice  he  raifed  his  eyes  to  Fingal :  his 
*'  voice   thrice  failed  him  as  he  fpoke.     Fillan  could 
''  not  boaft  of  battles ;  at  once  he  ftrode  away.  Bent  - 
^'  over  a  diftant  ftream  he  flood  ;  the  tear  hung  in 
■   ''  his  eye.     He  ftruck,  at  times,  the  thiftle's  head, 
'•   with  his  inverted  fpear,'*     No   lefs    natural  and 
I  beautiful  is  the  defcription  of  Fingal's  paternal  emo- 
\  tion  on  this  occafion.     "  Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Fin- 
i  "  gal.     Side-long  he  beheld  his  fon.     He  beheld  him 
'■'  with  burning  joy.     He  hid  the  big  tear  with  his 
'•  locks,  and  turned  amidft  his  crowded  foul."     The 
command,  for  that  day,  being  given  to  Gaul,  Fillan 
ruilics  amidd  the  thickeft  of  the  foe,  faves  Gaui's 
life,  who  is  wounded  by  a  random  arrow,  and  dif- 
tinguilhes  himfelf  fo  in  battle,  that  "  the  days  of  old 
^'  return  on   Fingal's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  re- 
'-  nown  of  his  fon.     As   the  fun  rejoices  from  the 
"  cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams  have  raifed,  whilft 
"  it  iliakes  its  lonely  head  on  the  heath,  fo  joyful  is 
j  "  the  king  over  Fdlan."    Sedate,  however,  and  wife, 
he  mixes  the  praife  v.'hich  he  beftows  on  him  with 
I  {omt  reprehenfion  of  his  rafhnefs,  '^  My  fon,  I  faw 
thy  deeds,  and  my  foul  was  glad.     Thou  art  brave, 
"  fon  of  Clatho,  but  headlong  in  the  ftrife.     So  did 
"  not  Fingal  advance,  though  he  never  feared  a  foe. 
"  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  thee ;  they  ars 
"  tl-y  ftrength  in  the  field.     Then  fl^.alt  thou  be 
Vol.  fl.  X  "  long 
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"  long  renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs  ot  thy  fa 
"  thers." 

On  the  next  day,  the  greated  and  the  laft  of  Fil- 
lan's  hfe,  the  charge  is  committed  to  him  of  lead.rg 
on  the  hoft  to  battle.  Fingzl's  fpeech  to  his  troo;  s 
on  this  occafion  is  full  of  noble  fentiment;  and  where 
he  recommends  his  fon  to  their  care,  extreiT:ciy 
toucliing.  "  A  young  beam  is  before  you;  few  are 
*'  his  fteps  to  war.  They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant; 
"  defend  my  dark-haired  fon.  Bring  liim  back  with 
*'  joy;  hereafter  he  may  ftand  alone.  His  form  W, 
"  like  his  fatliers ;  his  foul  is  a  flame  of  their  fiie.'* 
When  the  battle  begins,  the  poet  puts  forth  his 
ftrength  to  defcribe  the  exploits  of  the  young  hero  ;  • 
who,  at  laft  encountering  and  killing  with  his  ov.n 
hand  Foldalh  the  oppofite  general,  attains  the  pin- 
nacle of  glory.  In  what  follows,  when  the  fate  ot 
Fillan  is  drawing  near,  OfTian.  if  any  where,  ex- 
cels himfclf.  Foldath  being  Hain,  and  a  general  rout 
begun,  there  was  no  re.ource  left  to  the  enemy  but  .n 
■the  great  Cathmor  himfelf,  who  in  this  extremity  de- 
fcends  from  the  hill,  where,  according  to  the  cuf- 
torn  of  thofe  princes,  he  furveycd  the  battle.  Ob- 
ferve  how  this  critical  event  is  wrought  up  by  the  poet. 
"  Wide  fpreading  over  echoiiig  Lubar,  the  flight  ot 
"  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  I'illan  hung  forward  on 
"  their  fteps;  and  ftrewed  the  heath  with  di2d. 
*'  Fingal  rejoiced  over  his  fon.  Blue-fliieJced  Cath- 
"  mor  rofe.  Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp  !  Give 
'*  Fil'an's  praifc  to  the  wind ;  raife  high  his  praife  in 
"  my  hall,  while  yet  he  fhines  in  war.  Leave  blue- 
"  eyed  Clatho !  leave  thy  hall ;  behold  tliat  early 
"  beam  of  thine!   Tiie  hoil  is  withered  in  its  courfe. 

"  No  farther  lock it  is  dark light-trerrbl.ic: 

"  from  the  harp,  ftrike  virgins  I  flrike  the  ibund." 
The  fudden  interruption,  and  fufpeiife  of  tlie  narra- 
tion on  Cathmor's  rifing  from  his  hill,  the  abrupt 
burfling  into  the  praife  oF  Fillan^  and  the  palilonate 
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spoArophe  to  his  mother  Clatho,  are  admirable  ef- 
forts of  poetical  art,  in  order  to  intereft  us  in  Fillan's 
danger;  and  the  uhole  is  heightened  by  the  imme- 
diately following;  fimile,  one  of  the  moft  magniiicent 
and  fublime  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet,  and 
which,  if  it  had  been  found  in  Homer>  would  have 
been  the  frequent  fubjecl:  of  admiration  to  critics; 
"  Fillan  is  like  a  fpirit  of  heaven,  that  defcends 
"  from  the  (kirt  of  his  blaft.  T  he  troubled  ocean 
"  feels  his  freps,  as  he  ftrides  from  wave  to  wave. 
"  His  path  kindles  behind  hini;  iilands  ihuke  tlieir 
"  heads  on  the  heaving  ftss.'* 

But  tlie  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhaufted.  The  fall  of 
this  noble  young  warrior,  or,  in  Offian's  flyle,  the 
extia6lion  of  this  beam  of  heaven,  could  not  be  ren- 
c::'^:i  too  intereiMng  and  afteching.  Our  attention  is 
i:  rurally  drawn  towards  Fingal.  He  beholds  from 
1  ;:  hill  the  rifing  of  Cathiiior,  and  the  danger  of  his 
f;}.  But  what  (liall  he  do?  '' Sliall  Fingal  rife  to 
'''  his  aid,  and  take  the  fwcrJ  of  Luno?  What  then 
"  lliould  become  of  thy  fame,  fon  of  the  white-bo- 
''  fomed  Clatho?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Finga], 
*^  daugiiter  of  Iniilore!  i  fhall  not  quencli  thy  early 
'•  beam.  No  cloud  of  mine  ihall  rife,  my  fon,  upon 
*'  thy  foul  of  tire."  Struggling  between  concern  for 
the  fame,  and  fear  for  the  faf^ty  of  his  fan,  h.e  with- 
•J.3WS  from  the  fght  of  the  engagement ;  and  dif- 
rr.tciies  OiTian  in  haile  to  the  field,  v/hh  this  affec- 
tcnate  and  delicate  injunclion.  "  Father  of  Ofcari" 
addreffing  him  by  a  t.:ie  which  on  this  occafion  has 
the  higheil  propriety,  "  Father  of  Ofcar!  lift  tlie 
"  fpear ;  defend  the  young  in  arms.  F]ut  conceal 
"  thy  fteps  from  Fillan's  eyes :  He  mulF  not  know 
••  that  I  doubt  his  freel."  Oflian  arrived  too  late. 
iiut  unwilling  to  defer i be  Fillan  vanqjilhed,  the  poet 
prefT.-s  all  the  circjTiftanccs  of  ihs  combat  with 
•i^mor  ;  and   only  ihews  us  the  dying  hero.     We 

J  ::im  aniir^ated  to  the  end  with  the  (ame  martbl 
X  2  ^-  and 
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and  ardent  fpirit  ?  breathing  his  lall  in  bitter  regret 
for  being  io  early  cut  off  from  the  field  of  glory. 
*'  Offian,  lay. me  in  that  hollow  rock.     "  Raife  no 
"  ftone  above  me ;  lead  one  fhould  aflc  about  my 
"  fame.     I  am  fallen  in  the  firil  of  my  fields ;  fallen 
*'  without  renown.     Let  thy  voice  alone,  fend  joy 
"  to  my  flying  foul.     Why  fiiould   the  bard  know 
"  where  dwells  the  early-fallen  Fillan  r"     He  who 
after  tracing  the  circumi^ances  of  thisfiory,  flialideny 
th.at  our  bard  is  polTeiTed  of  high  fentiment  and  high 
ait  mufl  be  firangely  prejudiced   indeed.     Let  hun 
read  the  flory  of  Pallas  in  Virgil,  which  is  of  a  fir 
lar  kind  ;  and  after  all  the  praife  he  may  juftly  bed 
on  the  elegant  and  finiflied  defcription  of  that  am 
ble  author,  let  him  fay  which  of  the  two  poets  unfc 
moft  of  the  human  foul.     1   wave  infifiing  on  an, 
irjore  of  the  particulars  in  Temora ;  as  my  aim  is 
rather  to  lead  the  reader  into  the  genius  and  fpirit  of 
Offian's  poetry,  than  to  dwell  on  all  his  beauties. 

The  judgment  and  art  difcovered  in  conduc'^in^ 
works  of  fuch  length  as  Fingal  and  Temora,  dill' 
guifh  them  from  the  other  poen;s  in  this  coiltcli 

Ihe  fmaller  pieces,  liowever,  contain  particular  be. 
ties  no  lefs  eminent.     They  are  hiftcrical  poems,  i 
nerally   of    the  elogiac    kind;    and  plainly  difco" 
themfelvcs  to  be  the  work  cf  the  fame  author.     ( 
confiilent  face  of  manners  is  every  v.'h.ere  prefcni 
to  us  ;  one  fpirit  of  poetry  reigns;  the  n.ailcrly  \r^ 
of  Oman   appears   throughout;  the  fame  rapid  r. 
animated  fiyle  ;  the  fame  firong   colouring  cf,  u:. 
gination,  and  the   fame  glowing  feniibility  of  he:^ 
Befides  the  unity  which  belongs  to  the  compofiti 
of  one  man,  there  is  moreover  a  certain  unity  of  1 
jecT:   v.hich    very   hisppily  conne^^s  all   thefe  poci- 

I 'hey  form  the  poetical  liiilcry  of  the  age  of  r  in: 
Tile  fame  race  of  heroes  wliom  we  had  met  vm 
in  the  greater  poem'',  Cuciiullin,  Ofcar,  Conna!,  :: 
Gaul,  return  again  upon  the  Ihge;  and  Fingal  hi- 
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kit  Is  always  the  principal  figure,  prefented  en  every 
occafion,  with  equal   magnificence,  nay,  rifing  upon 
us   to  the   hi\.     7"he  circumfianccs  of  Ofiian's  old 
age  and   blindncfs,  iiis  furviving  all  his  friends,  and 
his    relating    their   great    exploits    to    iMalvina,    the 
fpoufe  or  mil^refs  of  his  beloved  fon  Ofcar,  furnidi  ths 
fineft  poetical   fitiiations   that  fancy  could  devife  foi" 
that  tender  pathetic  which  reigns  in  Ofiian's  poetry. 
On  each,  of  theie  poems,  there  might  be  room  for 
Ifeparate  obfervations,  with  regard  to  the  conduvrl  and 
difpofition  of  the  incidents,  as. well  as  to  the  beauty 
of  the  defcriptions  and  fentiments.     Carthon  is  a  re- 
gular and  highly  finifhed  piece.     The   main   fiery  is 
very  properly  introduced  by  Clefiamor's  relation  cf 
t;.e  adventure  of  his  youth  ;  and  this  introduction  is 
.  heightened  by  Fingal's  fong  of  mourning  over 
:Vd  ;  in  which  Offian,  ever  fond  of  doing  honour 
10  his  father,  has  contrived   to  diftinguKh  him,  for 
being  an  eminent  poet,  as  well  as  warrior.     Fingal's 
fong  upon  this   occafion,  when  "  his  thoufand  bards 
.  *^  leaned  forwards  from  their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice 
"  of  the  king,"  is  inferior  to  no  paffage  in  the  whole 
'beck;  and  with  great  judgment  put  in   his  mouth, 
,as  the  ferioufnefs,  no  lefs  than  the  fublimity  of  the 
ftrain,  is  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  hero's  character.    In 
Dar-thula,  are  afiiembled  almoft  all  the  tender  images 
that  can  touch   the  heart   of  man ;  friendfiiip,  love, 
!  the  affedions  of  parents,  fons,  and  brothers,  the  dif- 
'  trefs  of  the  aged,  and  the  unavailing  bravery  of  the 
young.     The  beautiful  addrefs   to   the  moon,  with 
which  the  poem  opens,  and  the  tranfition  from  thence 
I  to  the  fubject,  moft  happily  prepare    the  mind  for 
[  that  train  of  affecting  events  that  is  to  follow.     The 
I  ftory  is  regular,  dramatic,  interefting  to  the  lafi.     He 
)yiho  can  read  it  without  emotion  may  congratulate 
^himfeif,  if  lie  pleafes,  upon  being  completely  armed 
i  againft  fympathetic  forrow.     As  Fingal  had  no  occa- 
fion of  appearing  m  the  action  of  this  poem,  Olfian- 
X  3  rLaks^.^ 
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makes  a  verv  artful  tranr:tion  from  his  narration,  to 
what  was  palling  in  the  halls  of  Sehrja.  The  found 
heaid  there  on  the  ilrings  of  h's  harp,  the  conccra 
which  Fingal  (hows  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invoca- 
tion of  ti^e  ghoffs  of  their  fathers  to  receive  the  he- 
roes falling  in  a  dil^ant  land,  are  introduced  with 
great  beauty  of  imagination  to  increafe  the  folemnity, 
and  to  diverfify  the  fcenery  of  the  poem. 

Carric-thura  is  full  of  the  mod  fubiime  dignity ; 
snd  has  this  advantage  of  being  more  cheerful  m  the 
fubject,  and  more  hsppy  in  the  cataflrophe  than  moft 
of  the  ether  poems  :  'IJiough  tempered  at  the  fan. e 
time  with  epifodes  in  that  ftrain  of  tender  melancho- 
ly, which  feems  to  have  been  the  great  delight  of 
Ofiian  and  the  bards  of  his  age.  Lathmon  is  pecu- 
liarly diftinguiflied  by  high  generofity  of  fentimenr. 
This  is  carried  fo  far,  particularly  in  the  refufal  of 
Gaul,  on  one  fide,  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  fleep- 
ing  foe;  and  cf  Lathmon,  on  the  other,  to  over- 
power by  numbers  the  two  young  warriors,  as  to 
recal  into  one's  mind  the  manners  of  chivalry ;  fome 
refemblance  to  which  may  perhaps  be  fuggefted  by 
other  incidents  in  this  collection  of  poems.  Chival- 
ry, however,  took  rife  in  an  age  and  country  too  re- 
mote from  thofe  of  Oflian  to  admit  the  fufpicion  that 
the  one  could  have  borrowed  any  thing  from  the 
other.  So  far  as  chivalry  had  any  real  exigence,  the 
fame  military  enthufisfm,  which  gave  birth  to  it  in 
the  feudal  times,  might,  in  the  days  of  Ofiian,  that 
is,  in  the  infancy  of  a  rifing  flare,  through  tiie  ope- 
ration of  the  fame  caufe,  very  naturally  produce  et- 
fe6ts  cf  the  fame  kind  on  the  minds  and  manners  of 
men.  So  far  as  chivalry  was  an  ideal  f)(lem  exit- 
ing only  in  romance,  it  will  not  be  thought  furpri- 
fmg,  when  we  reflect  on  the  account  before  given  of 
the  Celtic  bards,  that  this  imaginary  refinement  of 
heroic  manners  Hiould  be  found  among  them,  as 
aiuch.  al  leaft,  as  among  the  Tnbadgrcs^  or  ftrolling 

Provencal 
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Provencal  bards,  in  the  ictb  or  nth  century; 
whofe  fong^,  it  is  faid,  f^iil  gave  rile  to  thefe  roman-- 
lic  ideas  ot  heroii'm,  which  for  (d  long  a  time  in- 
chanted  Europe  *.  Ollian's  heroes  have  all  the  gal- 
lantry and  generofity  of  thofe  fabulous  knights,  with- 
out their  extravagance ;  and  h.is  love  fcenes  have  na- 
tive tendernefs,  without  any  mixture  of  thofe  forced 
and  unnatural  conceits  wluch  abound  in  the  old  ro- 
mances. The  adventures  elated  by  our  poet  uhich 
refemble  the  moft  thofe  of  romance,  concern  women 
who  fjllow  their  levers  to  war  difguifed  in  tiie  ar- 
mour of  men;  and  thefe  are  fo  managed  as  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  difcovery,  fcveral  of  the  moft  interefting 
fituations ;  one  beautiful  inftance  of  which  may  be 
feen  in  Carric-thura,  and  another  in  Calthon  and 
Colmal. 

Oithona  prefents  a  fituation  of  a  different  naturCo 
In  the  abfence  of  her  lover  Gaul,  flie  had  been  car- 
ried off  and  raviflied  by  Dunrommath.  Gauldifco- 
vers  the  place  where  llie  is  kept  concealed,  and  comes 
to  revenge  her.  The  meeting  of  the  two  lovers^  the^ 
fentiments  and  the  behaviour  of  Oithona  on  that 
occafion,  are  defcribed  with  fuch  tender  and  exquifite 
propriety,  as  does  the  greateft  honour  both  to  the  art 
and  to  the  delicacy  of  our  author :  and  would  have  been 
admired  in  any  poet  of  the  moft  refined  age.  The 
condud  of  Croma  mufl  frrike  every  reader  as  remark- 
ably judicious  and  beautiful.  We  are  to  be  prepared 
for  the  death  of  Malvina,  which  is  related  in  the  fuc- 
cecdmg  poem..  She  is  therefore  introduced  in  per- 
fbn  3  "  fhe  has  heard  a  voice  in  a  dream  ;  fhe  feels  the 
"  fluttering  of  her  foul ;"  and  in  a  moft  moving  la- 
mentation addreffed  to  her  beloved  Ofcar,  fhe  fings 
her  own  Death  Song.  Nothing  could  be  calculated 
with  more  art  to  foothe  and  comfort  her,  than  the 
flory  which.  Oflian  relates.     In  the  young  and  brave 

Fovargormo^ 

*  Vid.  Huetius  de  orlglne  fiabularum  Romanenfxum. 
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Fovargormo,  another  Ofcar  is  introduced  ;  liis  pra,: 
are  Tung;  and  the  hi^ppinefs  is  fet  before  her  of  tho 
who  die  in   their  youth,  "  when  their  renown  is 
''  round  them  j  before  the  feeble  behold  thein  in  t! 
*'  hall,  and  fmile  at  their  trembling  hands." 

But  no  where  docs  Oiiian's  genius  appear  to  grea^- 
er  advantage,  than  in  Berrathcn,  which  is  reckon^' 
the  conclufion  of  his  fongs,  "  i'he  lafl  found  of  t 
"   Voice  of  Cona." 

Qualis  olor  noto  pofi turns  littore  vitnm, 
Ingeir.it,  et  maeftis  mulcens  cDnccntibus  auras 
Piffifago  qucritur  venientia  funera  cantu. 

The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  fuited  tr 
the  fubjecl.  Every  thing  is  full  of  that  invifib 
world,  into  which  the  aged  bard  believes  himfelf  no  /  , 
ready  to  enter.  The  airy  hall  of  Fingal  prefents  it- 
felf  to  his  view  ;  "  He  fees  the  cloud  that  fnall  re- 
"  ceive  his  ghcftj  he  beholds  the  mid  that  fliali  form 
''  his  rcbe  when  he  appears  on  his  hill  ;'*  and  all  the 
natural  objevSls  around  h?m  feem  to  carry  the  prefages 
of  dsath.  "  The  ihiftle  Jbakes  its  beard  to  the 
"  wind.  The  fiower  hangs  its  heavy  head — it  feems 
**  to  fay,  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  of  heaven  j. 
*^  the  time  of  my  departure  is  near,  and  the  blaft 
"  that  fliall  fcarter  my  leaves."  Adalvina's  death  is 
hinted  to  him  in  the  mcft  delicate  manner  by  the  fon. 
of  Alpin.  His  lamentation  over  her;  her  apotheofiS|. 
or  afce.it  to  the  habitation  of  heroes,  and  the  introj 
duction  to  the  flory  which  follows  from  the  men- 
tion which  OfTian  fuppofes  the  father  of  IVIaivina  to- 
make  of  him  in  the  hall  of  Fingal,  are  all  in  the  high-* 
eft  rpirit  of  poetry.  "  And  doil  thou  remember  Of- 
"  fiim,  O  Tofcar,  fen  of  Comiach  ?  The  battles  of 
"  our  youth  were  m.any;  cur  fvvords  went  togctl 
"  to  the  field."  Nothing  could  be  more  proper  ih.: 
to  end  his  fongs  with  recording  an  exploit  of  the  f::- 
th.er  of  that  Malvina^  of  whom  his  heart  was  now  lo 
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fuli ;  and  who,  from  firft  to  laft,  had  been  fuch  a  fa- 
;  vourite  object  throughout  all  his  poems. 

The  fcene  of  moll  of  OfTian's  poems  is  laid  in 
'Scotland,  or  in  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  oppofite  to  the 
territories  of  Finga).     When  the  fcene  is  in  Ireland, 
we  perceive  no  change  of  manners  from  thofe  of  Of- 
j  fian's  native  country.     For  as  Ireland  was  undoubt- 
j  edly  peopled  with  Celtic  tribes,  the  language,  cul- 
toms,  and   religion  of  both  nations  were  the  fame. 
They  had  been  feparared  from  one  another  by  migra- 
I  tion,  only  a  few  generations,  as  it  ihould  feem,  be- 
fore our  poet's  age ;  and  they  flill  maintained  a  clofe 
i:  2nd  frequent  intercourfe.     But  when  the  poet  relates 
ttie  expeditions  of  any  cf  his  heroes  to  the  Scandina- 
vian conll,  or  to  the  lilands  of  Orkney,  which  were 
ijtlicn  part  of  the  Scandinavian  territory,  as  he  does  in 
i  Carric-thura,  Sulmalla  of  Lumon,  and  Cathloda,  the 
I  cafe  is  quite  altered.     Thofe  countries  were  inhabit- 
ed by  nations  of  the  Teutonic  defcent,  who  in  their 
manners  and  re'igious  rites  differed  svideiy  from  the 
Celtas;  and  it  is  curious  and  remarkable,  lo  find  this 
difference  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  poems  of  Offian. 
'efcripcions  bear  the  native  maiks  of  one  wi*io 
prd^rA  in  the  expeditions  which  he  relates,  and 
v.ho  defcribes  what  he  hz6  ken  with  his  own  eyes. 
No  fooner  are  we  carried  to  Lochlin,  or  the  iflands  of 
Irjiiio'.e,than  we  perceive  tiiat  we  are  in  a  foreign  region. 
iNew  objects  begin  to  appear.    We  meet  every  where 
v-^h  the  ilones  and  circles  of  Loda,  that  is,  Odin, 
::reat   Scandinavian  deity.     We  meet   with  the 
tions   and  inchantments,  for  which  it   is   well 
n   ihofe  northern   nations   were   early  fam^ous. 
,ere,  niixed  with  the  murmur  of  wateis,  rofe  the 
.ce  of  aged  men,  who  called  the  forms  of  night 
aid  then  in  their  war ;"  whilfl  the  Caledonian 
s  who  afTifted   them,  are  defcribed  as  fianding  at 
*;nce,  heedlefs  of  their  rites.     That  ferocity  of 
srs  which  diltinaiuilhed  thofe  nations,  a!(o  be- 
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comes  confpicuous.  In  the  combats  of  their  chiet 
there  is  a  pecuHar  favagenefs ;  even  their  women  ar 
bloody  and  fierce.  The  fpirir,  and  the  very  ideas  c 
Rcgner  Lodbrog,  that  northern  fcalder,  whom 
formerly  quoted  occur  to  us  again.  "  l>ie  havvk;;, 
Offian  makes  one  of  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  U] 
"  juOa  from  all  their  winds  ;  they  are  wont  to  trac 
''  my  courfe.  We  rtjoiced  three  days  above  the  dea. 
"  and  called  the  Iiawks  of  heaven.  They  can. 
"  from  all  their  winds,  to  feaft  on  the  foes  of  Ar. 
*'  nir.'* 

DifmiiTmg  now  the  feparate  confideration  of  ar. 
of  our  author's  works,  I  proceed  to  make  feme  0: 
fervations  on  his  manner  of  wnting,  under  the  gt'i; 
ral  heads  of  Defcrlption,  Imagery,  and  Scntimenr. 

A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  difringui:' 
by  his  talent  for  defcription  ^'.     A  fecond  rate  w: 
difcerns  nothing  new  or  peculiar  in  the  objecl  he  m. 
to  defcribe.     H'is  conceptions  of  it  are  vague  and  Ic 
}>is  expreflions  feeble;  and  of  courfe  the  object  is  j  . . 
fented  to  us  indiftinftly  and  as  through  a  cloud.     \}\ 
a  true  poet  makes  us  im2glne  that  we  fee  it  befo; 
our  eyes :  he  catches  the  diftinguiQiing  features ;  1 
gives  it  the  colours  of  life  and  reality  ;  he  places  it  i 
fuch  a  light  that  a   painter  could    copy    after  h' 
'l^his  happy  talent  is  cliiefly  owing  to  a  lively  \\r. 
nation,  which  iirft  receives  a  ftrong  imprefTion  of  t, 
object ;  and  tlien,  by  a  proper  feleiltion  of  cap't  d  j)  ■ 
turefque   circumflaiices    employed    in    oefcribing   i 
tranfm.its   that  imprcllion  in  its  full  force  to  the  i:n: 
ginations   of  others.     'I^hat  Oinan  pofT^fTes  this  t'. 
kriptive  power  in  a  high  degree,    we  have  a  c 
proof  from   the  effe'fl  which  his  defcriptions  proci 
upon  the  imaginations  of  thole  who  read  him  with  : 


*  See  the  rules  of  poetical  defcriptlon  excellently 
Orated  by  Lord  K  lines,  m  his  Elements  of  Crlticifm,  vcl 
cha:?c  21.   or  narration  and  dcfcrip/ion.. 
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degree  of  attention  and  tafle.  Few  poets  are  more 
interefling.  We  contrav5l  an  intimate  acquaintance 
,w:th  his  principal  heroes.  The  characters,  the  man- 
ners, the  face  of  the  country  become  familiar ;  we 
even  think,  we  could  draw  the  figure  of  his  ghoils  : 
Jn  a  word,  whihl  reading  him,  we  are  tranfported  as 
[into  a  new  region,  and  dwell  among  his  objeds  as  if 
they  were  all  real. 

;  It  were  eafy  to  point  out  feveral  inilances  of  exqui- 
iCte  painting  in  the  works  of  our  author.  Such,  for 
finftance,  as  the  fcenevy  with  which  Temora  opens, 
i.and  the  attitude  in  which  Cairbar  is  there  prefented 
|to  us;  the  defcription  of  the  young  prince  Cormac, 
.in  the  fame  book  ;  and  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  in  Car- 
;'thon.  "  1  have  fcen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they 
"  were  defolate.  The  fire  had  refounded  in  the  halls; 
"  and  the  voice  of  the  people  his  heard  no  more. 
1"  The  flream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place 
"  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The.thiftle  Ihook  there 
I"  its  lonely  head  :  The  mofs  whirled  to  the  wind. 
"  The  fox  looked  out  from  the  windows ;  the  rank 

grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head.  Defolate 
"  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina  ;  filence  is  in  the  houfe 
Df  her  fathers.     Nothing  alfo  can  be  m.ore  natural 

lid  lively  than  the  manner  in  v;hich  Carthon  after- 
wards defcribes  how  the  conflagration  of  his  city 
affeclcd  him  when  a  child  :  "  Have  I  not  feen  the 
''  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And  fhall  I  feaft  with  Comhal's 
•'  fon  ?  Comhal !  who  threw  his  fire  in  the  midft  of  my 

*  fither's  hall  1  I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the  caufe 

*  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  fmoke 
'  plea  led  mine  eye,  when  they  rcfe  above  my  walls : 
'  1  often  looked  back  wiih  gladnefs,  when  my  friends 

*  fled  above  the  hill.  But  when  the  years  of  my 
•'•  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen 
•'  walls.  My  figh  arofe  with  the  morning ;  and  my 
'  tears  defcended  with  night.  Shall  I  not  fight,  f 
'  faid  to  my  foul,  againfl  the  children  of  my  foes  ? 

''  And 
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"  And  I  will  fight,  O  bard  !  I  feel  the  ftrength  of  i 
"  foul."     In  the  fame  poem,  the  afTembling  of  \ 
chiefs  round  P'ingaj,  who  had  been  warned  of  fo 
impending  danger  by  the  appearance  of  a  prodigy, 
defcribed  with    fo    many  pi6lurefque  circumftan. 
that  one  imagines  himfelf  prefent  in  the  afleau 
"  The  king  alone  beheld  the   terrible  fight,  and 
"  forefaw    the   death  of   his  people.     He   came 
"  filence  to  his  hall,    and   took    his  father's  fpear 
'*  the  mail  rattled  on  his  breaft.     The  heroes  rofe  a 
"  round.      They  looked  in  filenee  on  each   other 
"  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal.     They  faw  the  battli 
"  in  his  face.     A  thoufand  fhiclds  are  placed  at  onci 
"  on  their  arms ;  and  they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords 
"  I'he  hall  of  Selma  brightened  around.     The  clan* 
"  of  arms  afcends.     The  gray  dogs  howl  in  thei 
"  place.      No  word    is   among  the   mighty   chiefs 
"  Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the  king ;  and  half  af 
"  fumed  his  fpear." 

It  has  been  objetSled  to  Ollian,  that  his  defcrip 
tions  of  military  aiStions  are  imperfecft,  and  mucl 
lefs  diverfified  by  circumflances  than  thofe  of  Homei 
This  is  in  feme  meafure  true.  The  amazing  ferti 
Ii!y  of  Homer's  invention  is  no  where  fo  much  dil 
played  as  in  the  incidents  of  his  battles,  and  in  th 
little  hiftory  pieces  he  gives  of  the  perfons  llain.  Nc 
indeed,  with  regard  to  the  talent  cf  defcription,  ca 
too  much  be  faid  in  praife  of  Homer.  Every  tliin 
is  alive  in  his  writings.  The  colours  with  which 
paints  are  thofe  of  nature.  But  OlTian's  genius  wa 
cf  a  different  kind  from  Homer's.  It  led  him  t 
hurry  towards  grand  objects  rather  than  to  amul 
hlmlelf  with  particulars  of  lefs  importance.  He  coui 
dwell  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  hero  :  but  that  of 
private  man  feldom  flopped  his  rapid  courfe.  Homer 
genius  was  more  comprehenfive  than  Oflian's.  .' 
included  a  wider  circle  of  obje£ls ;  and  could  wor 
up  any  incident  into  defciiption.     OfTian's  was  moi 

limitcc 
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limited  ;  but  the  region  within  which  it  chiefly  exert- 
ed itfelf  was  the  highell  of  all,  the  region  of  the  pa- 
thetic and  fublime. 

VV^e  muft  not  iinngine,  however,  that  Offian's 
'.  battles  confifl:  only  of  general  indiftinit  defcription. 
1  Such  beautiful  incidents  are  fometimes  introduced, 
\  and  the  circumftancesof  the  perfons  /lain  fo  much  di- 
j  verfified,  as  ihow  that  he  could  have  embellifhed  his 
military  fcenes  with  an  abundant  variety  of  particu- 
lars, if  his  genius  had  led  him  to  dwell  upon  them. 
One  man  *'  is  ftretched  in  the  duftof  his  native  land; 
"  he  fell,  where  often  he  had  fpread  the  fcaft,  and  often 
**  raifed  the  voice  of  the  harp."  The  maid  of  Inif- 
tore  is  introduced,  in  a  moving  apoftrophe,  as  weep- 
ing for  another;  and  a  third,  "  as  rolled  in  the  dufl 
"  he  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king,"  is  remembered 
and  mourned  by  Fingal  as  the  friend  of  Agandecca. 
The  blood  pouring  from  the  wound  of  one  who  is 
flain  by  night,  is  heard  "  hilfmg  on  the  half-extin- 
"  guifhed  oak,"  which  had  been  kindled  for  giving 
Jiglu:  Another,  climbing  a  tree  to  efcape  from  his 
foe,  is  pierced  by  his  fpear  from  behind ;  "  (hriek- 
'^  ing,  panting  he  fell ;  whilft  mofs  and  withered 
"  branches  purfue  his  fall,  and  ftrew  the  blue  arms 
"  of  Gaul."  Never  was  a  tiner  picture  drawn  of  the 
ardour  of  two  youthful  warriors  than  the  following: 
''  1  favv  Gaul  in  his  armour,  and  my  foul  was  mix- 
'^  ed  with  his :  For  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his 
''  eyes;  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  fpoke 
"  the  words  of  friendfhip  in  fecret ;  and  the  light- 
"  ning  of  our  fwords  poured  together.  We  drew 
"  them  behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the  ftrength  of 
"  our  arms  in  the  empty  air." 

OlTian  is  always  concife  in  his  defcriptions,  which 
adds  much  to  their  beauty  and  force.  For  it  is  A 
great  miftake  to  imagine,  that  a  crowd  of  particulars, 
''or  a  very  full  and  extended  flyie,  is  of  advantage  to 
I  defcription.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  a  difiufe  man- 
ner for  the  moft  part  weakens  it.  Any  one  redundant 
Vol.  II.  Y  circumftance 
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circumftance  is  a  nuifance.  It  encumbers  and  losd 
the  fancy,  and  renders  the  main  image  indiftinct 
"  Obftat,"  as  QuintiJian  fays  with  regard  to  flv'e 
"  quicquid  ncn  adjuvat."  To  be  concife  in  defcrip 
tion  is  one  thing;  and  to  be  general,  is  another.  Nf 
defcriplion  that  reils  in  generals  can  pofiibly  be  good 
it  can  convey  no  lively  idea ;  for  it  is  of  particular, 
only  that  we  have  a  dif^incSl  conception.  But  at  thi 
fame  time,  no  (Irong  imagination  dwells  long  upor 
any  one  particular  ;  or  heaps  togetlier  a  mafs  of  trivia 
ones.  By  tlie  happy  choice  of  fome  one,  or  of  a  kv, 
that  are  the  mo(^  llriking,  it  prefents  the  image  mon 
complete,  ihows  us  more  at  one  g!::nce,  than  a  feebjj 
imagination  is  able  to  do,  by  turning  its  objed  rounc 
and  round  into  a  variety  of  lights.  Tacitus  is  of  a! 
profe  writers  the  moftccncife.  He  has  even  a  degre< 
of  abruptnefs  refembling  our  author  :  Yet  no  writei 
is  more  eir.inent  for  lively  defcription.  When  Fin- 
gal,  after  having  conquered  the  haughty  Swaran 
propofes  to  difmifs  him  with  honour:  "  Raife  to- 
"  morrow  thy  white  fails  to  the  wind,  thou  brothei 
"of  Agandecca!"  he  conveys,  by  thus  addreflim 
his  enemy,  a  ftronger  impreffion  of  the  emotion! 
then  palling  within  his  mind,  than  if  the  whole  pa- 
ragraphs had  been  fpent  in  defcribing  the  conrti(5l  be- 
tween refentmcnt  againft  Swaran  and  the  tender  re- 
membrance of  his  ancient  love.  No  amplification  i: 
needed  to  give  us  the  moft  full  idea  of  a  hardy  vete- 
ran, after  the  few  tollowing  words:  "  His  fliield  is 
"  marked  with  the  flrokes  of  battle ;  his  red  eye  de- 
*'  fpifes  danger."  When  Ofcar,  left  alone,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  foes,  "  lie  ftood,"  it  is  faid,  *' growing 
in  his  place,  like  the  flood  of  the  '•  narrow  vale;" 
a  happy  rcprefcntation  of  one,  who,  by  daring  intre-;^ 
pidity  in  the  midit  of  danger,  fecms  to  increafc  in  his 
ii!-:pearance,  and  becomes  more  formidable  every  mo- 
nicnt,  like  llie  fudden  riling  of  the  torrent  hemmed 
in  by  the  valley.  And  a  whole  crowd  of  ideas,  con- 
cerning the  circumftances  of  domeliic  forrow  occafion- 

ed 
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ed  bv  a  young  warrior's  firfi  going  forth  to  battle,  is 

poured  upon   the   niind  by  thefe  words :  "  Cahnar 

'  "  leaned  on  his  father's   fpear  ;  that   fpear  which  he 

"  brought  from  Lara's  hall,  when  the  foul  of  his  mo- 

'  "  ther  was  fad." 

The   concifenefs   of  Offian's    defcriptions   is  tlie 
■  more  proper  on  account  of  his  fubjevfts.    Defcriptions 
:  of  gay  and  fniiling  fcenes  may,  without  any  di fad- 
!  vantage  be  amplified  and  prolonged.     Force  is  not 
i  the  predominant  quality  expeded  in  thefe.     The  de- 
'  fcription  maybe  weakened  by  being  diffufe,  yet,  not- 
'  withfland'.ng,  may  be  beautiful  ftil!.     Whereas,  with 
refpecl  to  grand,  folemn,  and  pathetic  fubieiTts,  which 
i  are  Oihan's  chief  held,  the  cafe  is  very  different.     In 
thefe,  energy  is  above  all  things  required.     The  ima- 
gination muO:  be  feized  at  once,  or  not  at  all;  and  is 
far  more  deeply  impreiTed  by  one  ftrong  and  ardent 
image,  than  by  the  anxious  minutenefs  of  laboured 
illuflratlon. 

But  Offian's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  towards 
the  fubiime  and  pathetic,  was  not  confined  to  it:  In 
I  fubjefls  alfo  of  grace  and  delicacy,  he  difcovers  the 
hand  of  a  mailer.  Take  for  an  example  the  follow- 
ing elegant  defcription  of  Agandecca,  wherein  the 
tendernefs  of  Tibulus  feems  united  with  the  majefty 
of  Virgil.  "  The  daughter  of  the  fnow  overheard, 
"  and  left  the  hall  of  her  fecret  figh.  She  came  in 
"  all  her  beauty ;  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of 
*'  the  eafl.  Lovelinefs  was  around  her  as  light. 
"  Her  fteps  were  like  the  m.ufic  of  fongs.  She  faw 
**  the  youth  and  loved  liim.  He  was  the  ftolen  figh 
**  of  her  foul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled  on  him  in  fecret : 
*'  And  fhe  blcli  the  chief  of  Morven."  Several  o- 
ther  inftances  might  be  produced  of  the  feelings  of 
I  love  and  friendihip  painted  by  our  author  witli  a 
natural  and  happy  dehcacy. 

Ths  fimplicity  of  Offian's  manner  adds  great  beau- 

rv  to  lus  defcriptions,  and  indeed  to  liis  whole  poet- 

Y  3  ry. 
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ry.  "VVe  meet  with  no  affefted  ornaments  ;  no 
forced  refinement;  no  marks  either  in  ftyle  or  thought 
cf  a  ftudied  endeavour  to  lliine  and  fparkle.  Offian 
appears  every  where  to  be  prompted  by  his  feelings ; 
and  to  fpeak  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart.  I  re- 
mem.ber  no  more  than  one  inllance  of  what  can  be 
called  quaint  thought  in  this  v^liole  collection  of  his 
works.  It  is  in  tlie  fi:(^  book  cf  Fingal,  uhere,* 
from  the  tombs  cf  two  lovers,  two  lonely  yews  are 
mentioned  to  have  fprung,  "  Vvhofe  branches  wiOied, 
"to  m.eet  on  high."  ']  his  fympathy  of  the  trees. 
V.  ith  the  lovers,  may  be  reckoned  to  border  on  an 
Italian  conceit;  and  it  is  fomewhat  curious  to  find  this 
fingle  indance  of  tliat  fort  of  wit  in  our  Celtic  poetry. 

The  "joy  cf  grief,"  is  one  of  Ofiian's  remarkable 
expvefTions,  feveral  times  repeated,  if  any  one  fhall 
think  that  it  needs  to  be  juftihed  by  a  precedent,  he 
may  find  it  twice  ufed  by  Homer;  in  the  Iliad,  when 
Achilles  is  vifited  bv  the  ghcfi:  of  Patroclus;  and  in 
the  Odyfiey,  when  Ulyfies  meets  his  mother  in  the 
Diades.  On  both  thefe  occafions,  the  heroes,  melt- 
ed with  tendernefs,  lament  their  not  having  it  in 
their  power  to  throw  their  arms  round  the  ghoO, 
"  that  we  might,"  fay  they,  "  in  a  mutual  embrace 
"  enjoy  llie  delight  of  grief." 

— — Ainplexu  cerum<nofo  obleflemnr  *. 

But  in  truth  the  expreflion  ftands  in  need  of  no 
defence  from  authority  ;  for  it  is  a  natural  andjufl 
expreflion,  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  that  gratifica- 
tion, which  a  virtuous  lieart  often  feels  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  tender  melancholy.  Ollian  makes  a 
very  proper  diftinction  between  this  gratification,  ajul 
the  defiruftive  effedt  of  overpowering  grief.  "  There 
'•'•  is  a  joy  in  grief,  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breads  of 
"  the  fad.  But  forrow  waftes  the  mournful,  C) 
**  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are  few."  7'o 
"  give  the  joy  of  grief,"  generally  fignifies  to  raife  the 

iiraia 
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ftrain  offoft  and  grave  mufic;  and  finely  chara^flerifes 
the  tafte  of  Oflian's  age  and  country.  In  thofe  days, 
when  the  fongs  of  bards  were  the  great  delight  of  he- 
roes, the  tragic  mufe  was  held  in  chief  honour ;  gal- 
lant asSlions,  and  virtuous  fufferings,  were  the  chofen 
theme;  preferably  to  that  light  and  trifling  ftrain  of 
poetry  and  mufic,  which  promotes  light  and  trifling 
manners,  and  ferves  to  emafculate  the  mind.  "  Strike 
"  the  harp  in  my  hall,"  faid  the  great  Fingal,  in  the 
midft  of  youth  and  victory,  "  Strike  the  harp  in  my 
"  hall,  and  let  Fingal  hear  the  fong.  Pleafant  is  the 
**  joy  of  grief !  It  is  like  the  fhower  of  fpring,  when  it 
"  foftens  the  branch  of  the  oak;  and  the  young  leaf 
"  lifts  it  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards  !  To-mor- 
"  row  we  lift  the  failf." 

Perfonal  epithets  have  been  much  ufed  by  all  the 
poets  of  the  moft  ancient  ages :  and  when  well  cho- 
fen, not  general  and  unmeaning,  they  contribute  not 
a  little  to  render  the  ftyle  defcriptive  and  animated. 
Befides  epithets  founded  on  bodily  diftin6fions,  skin 
to  many  of  Homer's,  we  find  in  Olfian  feveral  which 
are  remarkably  beautiful  and  poetical.  Such  as,  Of- 
csr  of  the  future  fights,  Fingal  of  the  mildeii  look, 
Carril  of  other  times,  the  mildly  blufliing  Everallin; 
Bragela,  the  lonely  fun -beam  of  Dunfcaich;  a  Cul- 
dee,  the  fon  of  the  fecret  cell. 

But  of  all  the  ornaments  employed  in  defcriptive 
poetry,  comparifons  or  fimilies  are  the  mofl  fplen- 
did.  Thefe  chiefly  form  what  is  called  the  imagery 
of  a  poem  :  and  as  they  abound  fo  much  in  the 
works  .of  Oflian,  and  are  commonly  among  the  fa- 
vourite paflages  of  all  poets,  it  may  be  expedfed  that 
1  Ihould  be  fomewhat  particular  in  my  remarks  upon 
thern. 

A    poetical    fimile    always  fuppofes   two   objeds 

brought  together,  between  which  there  is  fome  near 

relation  or  connection  in  the  fancy.     What  that  re-. 

Y  3  -Utloo 
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latiou  ought  to  be,  cannot  be  precifely  definet!.  For 
various,  almoft  numberlefs,  are  the  analogies  formed 
kmong  objects,  by  a  fprightly  imagination.  The  re- 
lation of  actual  fimilitude,  or  likenefs  of  appearance, 
is  far  from  being  the  only  foundation  of  poetical  com- 
panfon.  Sometimes  a  refemblance  in  the  efFed  pro- 
duced by  two  obje6ls,  is  made  the  connecting  princi- 
ple :  Sometimes  a  refemblance  in  one  of  the  diftin- 
guiihing  property  or  circumftance.  Very  often  two 
objects  are  brought  together  in  a  fimile,  though  they 
refenible  one  anotlier,  ftri6tly  fpeaking,  in  nothing,  . 
only  bccaufe  they  raife  in  the  mind  a  train  of  fimilar, ; 
and  what  may  be  called  concordant,  ideas ;  fo  that 
the  remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled,  ferves 
to  quicken  and  heighten  the  impreflion  made  by  the 
other.  Thus,  to  give  an  inftance  from  our  poet,  the 
pleafure  with  which  an  old  man  looks  down  on  tlie 
exploits  of  his  youth,  has  certainly  no  dire»5t  refem- 
blance to  the  beauty  of  a  line  evening;  farther  than 
that  both  agree  in  producing  a  certain  calm,  placid 
joy.  Yet  OlTian  has  founded  upon  this,  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  comparifons  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
any  poet.  "  Wilt  thou  not  lilten,  fon  of  the  rock, 
"  to  the  fong  of  OlTian  ?  My  foul  is  full  of  other 
*'  times;  the  joy  of  my  youth  returns.  Thus,  the 
*'  fun  appears  in  the  welt,  after  the  (teps  of  his 
"  brightnefs  have  moved  behind  a  ftorm.  The  green 
*'  hilis  lift  their  dewy  heads.  The  blue  ftreams  re- 
*•  joice  in  the  vale.  The  £ged  hero  comes  forth  on 
**  his  ftaff;  and  his  gray  hair  glitters  in  the  beam." 
Never  was  there  a  finer  group  of  obje»5ts.  It  raifes 
a  ftrong  conception  of  the  old  man's  joy  and  elation 
ef  heart,  by  difplaying  a  fcene,  which  produces  in 
every  fpectator,  a  correfponding  train  of  pleafing  emo- 
tions; the  declining  fun  looking  forth  in  his  bright- 
nefs after  a  ftorm  ;  the  cheerful  face  cf  all  nature ; 
and  the  Itili  life  finelv  animated  by  the  circumftancc 
of  the  aged  hero,  with  his  (taff  and  his  gray  Jocks ; 
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a  c'rcumflance  both  extremely  pi6lurefque  in  itfelf, 
and  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  main  ohjed^  of  the  com- 
parifon.  Such  analogies  and  afluciations  of  ideas  as 
thefe,  are  highly  pleafing  to  the  fancy.  They  give  op- 
portunity for  introducing  many  a  fine  poetical  pidure. 
They  diverfify  the  fcene ;  they  aggrandize  the  fub- 
jecl;  they  keep  the  imagination  awake  and  fpright- 
Jy.  For  as  the  judgment  is  principally  excercifed  in 
diftinguilliing  objects,  and  remarking  the  differences 
among  thofe  which  feem  alike  j  fo  the  highefl  amufe- 
ment  of  the  imagination  is  to  trace  lik^nefles  and  a- 
greements  among  thofe  which  feem  different. 

The  principal  rules  which  refpe6t  poetical  compa- 
rifons  are,  that  they  be  introduced  on  proper  occa- 
iions,  when  the  mind  is  difpofed  to  relifhthemj  and 
not  in  the  midft  of  fome  fevere  and  agitating  pafilon, 
which  cannot  admit  this  play  of  fancy ;  that  they  be 
founded  on  a  relemblance  neither  too  near  and  ob- 
vious fo  as  to  give  little  amufement  to  the  imagina- 
tion in  tracing  it,  nor  too  faint  and  remote,  fo  as  to  be 
apprehended  with  difficulty  ;  that  they  ferve  either  to 
illuf^rate  the  principal  objed:,  and  to  render  the  con= 
ception  of  it,  more  clear  and  dillindf  j  or  at  leaft,  to 
heighten  and  embellifh  it,  by  a  fuitable  alTociation  of 
images  *. 

Every  country  has  a  fcenery  peculiar  to  itfelf;  and 
the  imagery  of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it.  For,  as 
he  copies  after  nature,  his  allufions  will  of  courfe  be 
taken  from  thofe  objeds  which  he  fees  around  him, 
and  which  have  often  f^ruck  his  fancy.  For  this 
reafon,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  poetical 
imagery,  we  ought  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  natural  hif^ory  of  the  country  where  the 
fcene  of  the  poem  is  laid.  The  introdudion  of  fo* 
reign  images  betrays  a  poet,  copying  not  from  na- 
ture, but  from  other  writers.     Hence  fo  many  Lions 

and 

*  Sec  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  3.  ch*  19, 
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and  Tygers,  Eagles  and  Serpents,  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  fimilies  of  modern  poets;  as  if  thefe  ani- 
mals had  acquired  fome  right  to  a  place  in  poetical 
comparifons  for  ever,  becaufe  employed  by  ancient 
authors.  They  employed  them  with  propriety,  as 
objects  generally  known  in  their  country  ;  but  they 
are  abfurdly  ufcd  for  illuftration  by  us,  who  know 
them  only  at  fecond  hand,  or  by  defcription.  To 
moft  readers  of  modern  poetry,  it  were  more  to  the 
purpofe  to  defcribe  Lions  or  Tygers  by  fimilies  ta- 
ken from  men,  than  to  compare  men  to  Lions. 
Oiiian  is  very  corred  in  this  particular.  His  image- 
ry is,  without  exception,  copied  from  that  face  of 
nature,  which  he  faw  before  his  eyes  ;  and  by  confe- 
quence  may  be  expe6ied  to  be  lively.  We  meet 
with  no  Grecian  or  Italian  fcenery ;  but  with  the 
mifts,  and  clouds,  and  ftorms,  of  a  northern  moun- 
tainous region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  fimilies  than  OiTian. 
There  are  in  this  colledion  as  many,  at  leafl:,  as  in 
the  whole  Iliad  and  OdyiTey  of  Homer.  I  am  indeed 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  works  of  both  poets  are 
too  much  crowded  with  them.  Similies  are  fparkling 
ornaments  ;  and  like  all  things  that  fparkle,  are  apt 
to  dazzle  and  tire  us  by  their  luftre.  But  if  Oflian's 
fimilies  be  too  frequent,  they  have  this  advantage  of 
being  commonly  fhorter  than  Homer's  -,  they  inter- 
rupt his  narration  Icfs ;  he  juft  glances  afide  to  fome 
refembling  objed,  and  inftantly  returns  to  his  former 
track.  Homer's  fimilies  include  a  wider  range  of  ob- 
jeds.  But  in  return,  Offian's  are,  without  excep- 
tion, taken  from  objects  of  dignity,  which  cannot  be 
faid  for  all  thofe  which  Homer  employs.  The  Sun, 
the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  Clouds  and  Meteors, 
Lightning  and  Thunder,  Seas  and  Whales,  Rivers, 
1  orrents,  Winds,  Ice,  Rain,  Snow,  Dews,  Alifi, 
Fire  and  Smoke,  Trees  and  Forefts,  Heath  and 
Grafs  and  Flowers,  Rocks  and  Mountains,  Mufic 

and 
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and  Songs,  Light  and  Darknefs,  Spirits  and  Ghofts ; 
thefe  form  the  circle,  within  which  Offian's  compa- 
rifons  generally  run.  Some,  not  many,  are  taken 
from  Birds  and  Beafts ;  as  Eagles,  Sea-Fowl,  the 
Horfe,  the  Deer,  and  the  Mountain  Bee;  and  a  very 
few  from  fuch  operations  of  art  as  were  then  known. 
Homer  has  diverfified  his  imagery  by  many  more  al- 
Jufions  to  the  animal  world;  to  Lions,  Bulls,  Goats, 
Herds  of  Cattle,  Serpents,  Infecls;  and  to  the  various 
occupations  of  rural  and  paftoral  life.  Gffian's  defect  in 
this  article,  is  plainly  owing  to  the  defart,  uncultivated 
ftate  of  his  country,  which  fuggefted  to  him  few  ima- 
ges beyond  natural  inanimate  objects,  in  their  rudeft 
form.  The  birds  and  animals  of  the  country  were 
probably  not  numerous;  and  his  acquaintance  with 
I  hem  was  flender,  as  they  were  little  fubjedted  to  the 
uiVs  of  man. 

1  he  great  objection  made  to  Offian's  imagery,  is 
i's  uniformity,  and  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the 
fame  comparifons.  In  a  work  fo  thick  fown  with 
fimilies,  one  could  not  but  expecl  to  find  images 
of  tiie  fame  kind  fometimes  fuggefled  to  the  poet  by 
refembling  obje6ls ;  efpecially  to  a  poet  like  Oflian, 
who  wrote  from  the  immediate  impulfe  of  poetical 
enthufiafm,  and  without  much  preparation  of  ftudy 
or  labour.  Fertile  as  Homer's  imagination  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  who  does  not  know  how  often  his 
Lions  and  Bulls,  and  Flocks  of  Sheep,  recur  with 
little  or  no  variation ;  nay,  fometimes  in  the  very 
fame  words  r  The  obje6lion  made  to  OfTian  is,  how- 
ever, founded  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  a  millake." 
It  has  been  fuppofed,  by  inattentive  readers,  that 
wherever  the  Moon,  the  Cloud,  or  the  Thunder, 
returns  in  a  fimile,  it  is  the  fame  fimile,  and  the  fame 
Moon,  or  Cloud,  or  Thunder,  which  they  had  met 
with  a  few  pages  before.  Whereas  very  often  the 
fimilies  are  widely  diiferent.  The  cbjecl,  whence 
they  are  taken,  is  indeed  in  fubftance  the  fame ;  but 

the 
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the  image  is  new;  for  the  appearance  of  the  obje6l  is 
changed  ;  it  is  prefented  to  the  fancy  in  another  at- 
titude; and  clothed  with  new  circumftances,  to 
make  it  fuit  the  different  illuflration  for  which  it  is 
employed.  In  this  lies  Ollian's  great  art ;  in  fo 
happily  varying  the  form  of  the  few  natural  ap- 
pearances with  which  he  was  acquainted,  as  to  make 
them  correfpond  to  a  great  many  different  objecls. 

Let  us  take  for  one  inftance  the  Moon,  which  is 
very  frequently  introduced  into  his  comparifons ;  as 
in  northern  climates,  where  the  nights  are  long,  the 
Moon  is  a  greater  objecSi:  of  attention,  than  in  the 
climate  of  Homer ;  and  let  us  view  how  much  our 
poet  has  diverfified  its  appearance.  The  fhield  of  a 
warrior  is  like  "  the  darkened  moon  when  it  movt  s 
"  a  dun  circle  through  the  heavens."  The  face  of  a 
ghoii,  wan  an  pale,  is  like  "  the  beam  of  the  fetting 
"  moon."  And  a  different  appearance  of  a  ghofi, 
thin  and  indiftinifi:,  is  like  "  th?;  new  moon  fecn 
"  through  the  gathered  mif^,  when  the  llcy  pours 
"  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and  the  world  is  filent  and 
**  dark ;  or  in  a  different  form  ft  ill,  it  is  like  "  the 
"  watery  beam  of  the  moon,  when  it  rufhes  from 
"  between  two  clouds,  and  the  midnight  fiiower  is 
"  on  the  field."  A  very  oppofite  ufe  is  made  of  the, 
moon  in  the  defcription  of  Agandecca :  "  She  came  in 
"  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of 
*^  the  Eaft."  Hope,  fucceeded  by  difappointmcnt, 
is  "  joy  fifing  on  her  face,  and  forrow  returning  a- 
gain,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon."  But  when 
Swaran,  after  his  defeat,  is  cheered  by  Fingal's  genc- 
rofity,  "  His  face  brightened  like  the  full  moon  of 
*'  heaven,  when  the  clouds  vanilh  away,  and  leave 
*'  her  calm  and  broad  in  the  midft  of  the  fky."  Ven- 
vela  is  "  bright  as  the  moon  when  it  trembles  over 
"the  weftern  wave;"  but  the  foul  of  the  guilty 
*'  Uthal  is  ^*  dark  as  the  troubled  face  of  the  moon, 
•"^  when  it  foretcls  the  ftorm."     And  by  a  very  fan- 

''  ciful  ! 
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\  ful  and  uncommon  allufion,  it  is  faid  of  Cormac, 
who  was  to  die  in  his  early  years,  "  Nor  long  fhalt 
'  "  thou  lift  the  fpear,  mildly  (hining  beam  of  youth ! 
I  "  Death  ftands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened 
j  *'  half  of  the  moon  behind  its  growing  light." 
'f  Another  iniiance  of  the  fame  nature  may  be  taken 
from  mift,  which,  as  being  a  very  familiar  appear- 
I  ance  in  the  country  of  Offian,  he  applies  to  a  variety 
i  of  purpofes,  and  purfues  through  a  great  many  forms, 
f  Sometimes,  which  one  would  hardiy  expert,  he  em- 
r  ploys  it  to  heighten  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  ob- 
I  jecSt,  The  hair  of  Morna  is  "  like  the  mift  of  Crom- 
;  "  la,  when  it  curls  on  the  rock,  and  (hines  to  the 
'  "  beam  of  the  weft." — "  The  fong  comes  with  its 
'  "  mufic  to  melt  and  pleafe  the  ear.  It  is  like  foft 
'  "  mift,  that  rifmg  from  a  lake  pours  on  the  filent 
I  *'  vale.  The  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew.  The 
:  *'  fun  returns  m  its  ftrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone*." 

•  But,  for  the  moft  part,  mift  is  employed  as  a  fimili- 
f  tude  of  fome  difagreeable  or  terrible  obje^^.     "  The 

*  "  foul  of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the  fun  m  the  day  of 
' "  mift,  when  his  face  is  watery  and  dim."  The 
; "  darknefs  of  old  age  comes  like  the  mift  of  the 
r  **  defart."  The  face  of  a  ghoft  is  "  pale  as  the  mift 
I  *'  of  Cromla."     "  The  gloom  of  the  battle  is  rolled 

There  is  a  remarkable  propriety  In  this  comparifon. 
h  is  intended  to  explain  the  effect  of  foft  and  mournful 
lufic.  Arinin  appears  difturbed  at  a  performance  ot  this 
*Bd.  Carnior  fays  to  him,  "  Why  burfts  the  figh  of 
"  Armin  ?  Is  there  a  caufe  to  mourn  ?  I'he  fong  comes  with 
its  mulic  to  melt  and  pleafe  the  ear.  It  is  like  foft  mift," 
that  is,  fuch  mournful  fongs  have  a  happy  effed  to 
ftcn  the  heart,  and  to  improve  it  by  tender  emotions,  as 
'the  moifture  of  the  mift  refrefhes  and- nouri flies  the  flowers  ; 
vvhilft  the  fadnefs  they  occafion  is  only  tranfient,  and  foon 
difpelled  by  the  fucceeding  occupations  and  amufements  of 
life:  ""The  fun  returns  in  its  ftrength,  and  the  inift  is 
*'  gone.'^ 
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"  along  as  mift  that  is  poured  on  the  valley,  when 
"  ftorms  invade   the  filent   fun-fhine    of   heaven.'- 
Fame  fuddenly  departing,  is  likened  to  "  mift  that 
"  flies  away  before  the  ruftling  wind  of  the  vale.* 
A  ghoft,    flowly   vanifhing,    to  "  mift   that   meltj 
"  by  degrees    on    the  funny  hill."      Cairbar,  aftei 
his  treacherous  aftairination  of  Ofcar,   is  comparec 
to   a   peftilential  fog.     "  I  love   a   foe   like   Cath- 
"  mor,"  fays  Fingal,  "  his  foul  is  great ;  his  arm  ij 
"  ftrong;  his  battles  are  full  of  fame.     But  the  Ihtk 
**  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  mar(h) 
"  lake.     It   never  rifes  on   the  green  hill,  left  the 
"  winds  meet  it  there.     Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave 
"  and  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death."     This  is  ; 
fimile  highly  finifhed.     But  there  is  another  which  i 
ftill  more  ftriking,  founded  alfo  on  mift,  in  the  fourth 
book  of  T^emora.     Two  factious  chiefs  are  contend 
ing;  Cathmor  the  king  interpofes,  rebukes  and  fi. 
lences  them.     The  poet  intends  to  give  us  the  high- 
eft  idea  of  Cathmor's  fuperiority;  and  moft  effecrtual- 
ly  accomplifhes  his  intention  by  the  following  hap- 
py image.     "  They  funk  from  the  king  on  eithei 
"  fide ;  like  two  columns  of  morning  mift,  when  the 
"  fun  rifcs  between  them  on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark 
"  is  their  rolling  on  either  fide ;   each   towards  its 
"  reedy  pool."    Thefe  inftances  may  fufficiently  ftiew 
with  what  richnefs  of  imagination  OiTian's  compa- 
rifons  abound,    and,    at  the  fame  time,  with  what 
propriety  of  judgment  they  are  employed.     If  his 
field  was  narrow,  it  muft  be  admitted  to  have  been 
as  v.'ell  cultivated  as  its  extent  would  allow. 

As  it  is  ufual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a  comparifoH' 
of  their  fimilies  more  than  of  other  paflages,  it  wili 
perhaps  be  agreeable  to  the  reader,  to  fee  how  Homer 
and  Olfian  have  condu6^ed  fome  images  of  the  fame 
kind.  This  might  be  ftiewn  in  many  inftances.  Fw 
as  the  great  obj:?»51s  of  niUire  are  cowimon  to  thd 
poets  of  all  nations,  and  make  the  general  ftore- 
■  houfe  of  all  imagery,  the  ground-work  of  their  com- 

parifons 
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rparlfons  mufl:  of  courfe  be  frequently  the  fame.  I 
fliall  k\Q^  onJv  a  few  of  the  rrioft  confulerable  from 
both  poets.  I\Ir,  Pope's  tranilation  of  Hoiner  ca.i  be 
of  no  ufe  to  us  here. 

The  parallel  is  altogether  unfair  between  profe, 
and  the  impofing  harmony  of  flowing  numbers.  It  is 
only  by  viewing  Homer  in  the  fimplicity  of  a  profe 
trandation,  that  we  can  form  any  comparifon  between 
the  two  bards. 

The  (hock  of  two  encountering  armies,  the  noife 
and  the  tumult  of  battle,  afford  one  of  the  mofi  grand 
and  awful  fubjecls  of  defcription  j  on  which  all  epic 
poets  have  exerted  their  ftrength.  Let  us  firft  hear 
Homer,  The  following  defcription  is  a  favourite 
one,  for  we  find  it  twice  repeated  in  the  fame  v,'ords  *. 
"  "Iv  hen  now  the  conflicting  hofls  joined  in  the  field 
"  of  battle,  then  were  mutually  oppofed  fnields,  and 
"  fwoi-ds,  and  the  fcrength  of  armed  men.  The  bof- 
"  fy  bucklers  were  dalhed  againft  each  other*  The 
"  univerfal  tumult  rofe.  lliere  were  mingled  the 
"  trium.phant  fhouts  and  the  dying  groans  of  the  vic- 
"  tors  and  the  vanquifhed.  The  earth  flreamed  with 
**  blood.  As  when  v.inter  torrents,  rulliing  from  the 
"  mountains,  pour  into  a  narrow  valley,  their  violent 
"  waters.  They  iflue  from  a  thoufand  fprings,  and 
"  mix  in  the  hallowed  channel.  The  diflant  Iheo- 
"  herd  hears  on  the  mountain,  their  roar  from  afar. 
"  Such  was  the  terror  and  the  (bout  of  the  engaging 
"  armies."  In  another  paiTage,  the  poet,  mucii  in 
the  manner  of  Ollian,  heaps  iimil^  on  fimile,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  vaflnefs  of  the  idea,  with  wliich  his  imagina- 
tion fee 'lis  to  labour.     "  With  a  mighty  Ihout  the 

p"  hoils  engage.     Not  fo  loud  roars  the  wave  of  ocean, 

when  driven  againft   the  flicre  by  the  whole  force 

of  the  boifterous  north  j  not  fo  loud  in  the  moun- 

"  tain,  the  noife  of  the  flame,  when  rifing  in  its  fury 

^'  to  confume  the  forefl ;  not  fo  loud  the  wind  amon* 

Vol.  n.  Z  "  the 

*   Iliad  iv.  446.  and  Iliad  viii.  6c. 
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'^  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the  wrath  of  the  ftorm  rages; 
"  as  vi'as  the  clamour  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
"  uhen,  roaring  terrible,  they  rufhed  againft  each  o- 
"ther*" 

To  thefe  dcfcriptions  and  fimilies,  we  may  oppofe 
the  following  from  Oflian,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  between  them.  He  will  find  images  of  the 
fame  kind  employed  ;  commonly  lefs  extended  ;  but 
thrown  forth  with  a  glowing  rapidity  which  charac- 
terifes  cur  poet.  "  As  autumn's  dark  florms  pour 
*'  from  two  echoing  hills,  towards  each  other,  cp- 
*'  proachcd  the  heroes.  As  two  dark  flreams  from 
"  liigh  rocks  meet,  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain ; 
"  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Lochlin 
"  and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixed  his  Hrokes  with  chief, 
"  and  man  with  man.  Steel  clanging,  founded  on 
''  fteel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high;  blood  burfts  and 
"  fmok.es  around.  As  the  troubled  noife  of  the 
"  ocean,  when  roil  the  waves  on  high;  as  the  lall 
"  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  fuch  is  the  noife  cf 
"  battle.  As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  the  rock,  fo 
*^  Swaran's  hoft  came  on ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thou- 
"  fand  waves,  fo  Inisfail  met  Swaran.  Death  raifes 
"  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  found  ot 
''  Ihields.  The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as 
"  a  hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on  the  red 
*•  fon  of  the  furnace.  As  a  hundred  winds  on  Mor- 
*'  ven  ;  as  the  ftreams  of  a  hundred  hills ;  as  clouds 
"  fly  fuccefiive  over  heaven  ;  or  as  the  dark  ocean 
"  aflaulrs  the  fliore  of  the  defart ;  fo  roaring,  fo  vail, 
*'  fo  terrible,  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing 
*'  h.ealli."  In  feveral  of  thefe  images,  there  is  a  re- 
markable fimilarity  to  Homer's ;  but  what  follows  is 
fuperior  to  any  comparifon  that  Homer  ufes  on  this 
fubje£t.  "  Tiie  groan  of  the  people  fpread  over  the 
"  i'.ills;  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  wiien  the 

'•^  cIquu 

*  IIia.1  xiv.  393. 
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^'  cloud  burfts  on  Cona ;  and  a  thoufand  ghoOs 
"  (hriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind."  Never  was 
an  image  of  more  awful  fublimity  employed  to  height- 
en the  terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an  army 
approach.ing,  to  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds.  "  As 
*'  when  a  (hepherd,"  fays  Homer,  "  beholds  from 
"  the  rock  a  cloud  borne  along  the  fea  by  the  weflern 
"  wind  ;  black  as  pitch  it  appears  from  afar,  failing 
"  over  tiie  ocean,  and  carrying  the  dreadful  llorm. 
"  He  Ihrinks  at  the  fight,  and  drives  his  flock  into 
"  the  cave:  Such,  under  the  Ajaces,  moved  on,  the 
"  dark,  tlie  thickened  phalanx  to  the  war*." — 
"  They  came,"  fays  Ofiian,  "  ever  the  defart  like 
"  ilormy  clouds,  when  the  winds  roll  them  over  the 
"  heath  ;  their  edges  are  tinged  with  lightning;  and 
'■  the  echoing  groves  fortifee  the  Acrm."  The  edges 
of  the  cloud  tinged  wicli  lightning,  is  a  fjbiime  idea; 
but  theihepherd  and  his  fiock,  render  Homer's  fimile 
more  pi^'^urefque.  This  is  frequently  the  difference 
between  the  two  po;rs.  Ofnan  gives  no  more  than 
the  main  image,  firong  and  full.  Homer  adds  cir- 
cumllances  and  appendages,  which  amufe  the  fancy 
by  enlivening  the  icenery. 

Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of  an  ar- 
my, to  "clouds  that  are  fettled  on  the  mountain 
top,  in  the  day  of  calmnefs,  when  the  ftrength  of  the 
"  north  wind  fleeps  f."  OfTian,  with  fall  as  much 
propriety,  compares  the  appearance  of  a  difordered 
army,  "  to  the  mountain  cloud,  when  the  blalt  harh 
entered  its  womb  ;  and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on 
^  every  ude."  Oman's  clouds  afTume  a  great  many 
forms ;  and,  as  we  might  expert  from  his  climate, 

^  a  fertile  fource  of  imagery  to  him.     "  The  war- 

.;.r's  followed  their  chiefs,  like  the  gathering  of  the 

'  rainy  clouds,  behind   the  red   meteors  of  heaven." 

2  2  An 

*   Iliad  iv.  275.  t   Iliad,  v.  522. 
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An  army  retreating  without  coming  to  action,  is  like- 
ened  to  *'  clouds,  that  having  long  threatened  rain, 
"  retire  flowly  behind  the  hills."  The  piiture  of 
Oithona,  after  ihe  had  determined  to  die,  is  lively 
and  delicate,  "  Ker  foul  was  refolvcd,  and  the  tear 
*'  was  dried  from  her  wildly-Jooking  eye.  A  trou- 
*^  bled  joy  rofe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  the 
*'  lightning  on  a  fiormy  cloud."  The  imsge  alfo  cf 
the  gloomy  Cairbar,  meditating,  in  filence,  the  aflaf- 
fmaticn  of  Ofcar,  until  the  moment  came  when  his 
defigns  were  ripe  for  execution,  is  extremely  noble, 
and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  "  Cairbar  heard  their 
^'  v/crds  in  filence,  like  the  cloud  of  a  lliower;  it 
"  Aands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning  burfts  its 
*'  fide.  The  valley  gleams  with  red  light ;  the  fpirirs 
*^  of  the  ftorm  rejoice.  So  flood  the  filent  king  of 
^'  Temora.;  at  length  his  words  are  heard." 

Homer's  comparifon  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog-Siar, 
is  very  fublime.  **  Priam  beheld  him  rufhing  along 
*'  the  plain,  fhining  in  his  armour  like  the  fiar  of 
*'  autumn  ;  bright  r.re  its  beams,  diflinguiihed  amidli 
''  the  multitude  cf  ftars  in  the  dark  hour  of  night. 
"  It  rifes  in  its  fplendor ;  but  its  fplendor  is  fatal ;  be- 
*' tokening  to  miferable  men,  the  defiroying  heat  f" 
The  firft  appearance  of  Fingal  is,  in  like  manner, 
compared  by  Offian,  to  a  ftar  or  meteor.  "  Fingal, 
**  tall  in  his  fhip,  ftretched  his  bright  lance  before 
"  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  his  fteel;  it  was 
"  like  the  green  meteor  cf  death,  fetting  in  the  heath 
"  of  Malmor,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  the 
**  broad  moon  is  darkened  in  heaven."  The  hero's 
appearance  in  Homer,  is  more  magnificent ;  in  Oflian, 
more  terrible. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  florm,  is  a 
fimilitude  frequent  among  poets  for  defcribing  the 
fall  of  a  warrior  in  battle.     Homer  employs  it  often. 

But 

*  Iliad  xxli.  260 
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But  the  moft  beautiful  by  far  of  his  comparircns  found- 
ed on  this  object,  indeed  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  in 
the  whole  iliad,  is  that  en  the  death  of  Euphoibus. 
**  As  tlie  young  nnd  verdant  olive,  which  a  man  hath 
**  reared  with  care  in  a  lonely  field,  where  the  fprings 
"  of  water  bubble  around  it;  it  is  fair  and  fiourilh- 
*'  ing ;  it  is  fanned  by  the  breath  of  all  the  winds,  and 
*'  loaded  with  white  bloilbms ;  when  the  fudden  blaft 
*'  of  a  whirlwind  defcending,  roots  it  out  from  its 
"  bed,  and  ftretches  it  out  on  the  duft*."  To  this, 
elegant  as  it  is,  we  may  oppofe  the  follovv^ng  fimile 
of  OiTian's,  relating  to  the  death  of  the  three  fons  of 
Ufnoth.  '^  They  fell,  like  three  young  oaks  which 
*•  ftood  alone  on  the  hill.  The  traveller  faw  the  love- 
"  ly  trees,  and  wondered  how  they  grew  fo  lonely, 
"  ITie  blaft  of  the  defart  came  by  night,  and  laid 
*'  their  green  heads  low.  Next  day  he  returned ;  but 
"  they  were  withered,  and  the  heath  w^as  bare.'* 
Malvinn's  allufion  to  the  fame  objeci-,  in  her  lamenta- 
tion over  Ofcar,  is  fo  exquifitely  tender,  that  J  can- 
not forbear  giving  it  a  place  alfo.  "  I  was  a  lovely 
"  tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar  !  with  all  my  branches 
"  round  me.  But  thy  death  came,  like  a  blail  from 
"  the  defart,  and  laid  my  green  head  low.  The  • 
'^  fpring  returned  with  its  fhowers;  but  no  leaf  or 
"  mine  arofe.*'  Several  of  OiTian's  fimilies  takea 
from  trees,  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  diverfified 
with  well  chofen  circumftances ;  fuch  as  that  upon 
the  death  of  P.yno  and  Orla :  "  They  have  fallen 
*^  like  the  oak  of  the  defart ;  when  it  lies  acrofs  a 
i**ftream,  and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  moun- 
"  tains  ;"  Or  that  which  Offian  applies  to  him.felf ; 
"  I,  like  an  ancient  oak  in  Morven,  moulder  a- 
*'  lone  in  my  place ;  the  blaft  hath  lopped  my 
"  branches  away ;  and  I  tremble  at  the  wings  of  the 
*^  north." 

Z3  As 
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As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  them 
to  gods,  Ofliaa  makes  the  fame  ule  of  comparifons- 
taken  from  fpirits  and  ghofts  Swaran  "  roared  in 
*^  bntrle,  like  the  {hnil  fpint  of  a  itorm  that  fits  dim 
^^  on  the  clouds  of  Goniial,  and  enjoys  the  death  o'c 
'"  tlie  mariner.'*  His  people  gathered  around  Erra- 
gon,  ^'  iike  fiorms  around  the  ghoft  of  night,  when 
*'  he  calls  them  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and  pre- 
"  pares  to  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  ftranger." 
"  They  fell  before  my  fon,  like  groves  in  the  defart, 
*'  when  an  angry  ghofl:  ruOies  through  night,  and 
*'  takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand."  in  fuch 
images,  Gflian  appears  in  his  ftrength;  for  very  k\- 
dom  liave  fupernatural  beings  been  painted  With  fo 
much  fublimity,  and  fuch  force  of  imagination,  as 
by  this  poet.  Even  Homer,  great  as  he  is,  mufi- 
yield  to  him  in  fimilies  formed  upon  thefe.  Take, 
for  inftance,  the  following,  which  is  the  moft  re- 
markable of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad.  *'  Meriones  fol- 
**  lowed  Idomeneus  to  battle,  like  Mars  the  diftroy- 
"  er  of  men,  when  he  rufl^es  to  war.  Terror,  his 
"  beloved  Ton,  firong  and  fierce,  attends  him ;  who 
"  fills  with  difmay,  the  moii  valiant  hero.  They 
**  come  fiom  Thrace,  armed  againfi  the  Ephyrians 
*^  and  Phlegyans ;  nor  do  they  regard  the  prayers  of' 
"  either;  but  difpofe  of  fuccefs  at  their  will  *."  The 
idea  here  is  undoubtedly  noble:  but  obferve  what  a 
figure  OfTian  fets  before  the  aftoniihed  imagination, 
a,nd  with  what  fublimeiy  terrible  circumflances  he  has 
heightened  it.  *'  He  rulhed  in  thefoundof  his  arms, 
"  like  the  dreadful  fpirit  of  Loda,  when  he  comes  in 
**  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters  battles 
**  from  his  eyes.  He  fits  on  a,  cloud  over  Lochlin's 
"  feas.  His  mighty  hand  is  en  his  fword.  The- 
**  winds  lift  his  flaming  locks,  ^o  terrible  was  Cu- 
**  chullin  in  the  day  of  his  fame." 

Homer '5 
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Homer's  comparifons  relate  chiefly  to  martial  fub- 
je6ls,  to  the  appearances  aiid  motions  of  armies,  the 
engagement  and  death  of  heroes,  and  the  various  in- 
cidents of  v^ar.  In  Chilian,  we  tiiid  a  greater  variety 
of  other  fubjedls  liluftrated  by  riu.iiies  3  particularly, 
the  fongs  of  bards,  the  beaucy  of  women,  the  diffe- 
rent circumftanccs  of  old  age,  forrow  and  private 
diilrefs ;  which  give  occafion  to  much  beautiful 
imagery.  What,  tor  inftance,  can  be  more  delicate 
and  moving,  than  the  foiiovving  fimile  of  Oithona's. 
in  her  lamentation  over  the  dilhonour  fne  had 
fuffered  ?  "  Chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the  figh- 
ing  maid,  "  why  didft  thou  come  over  the  dark 
"  blue  wave  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter  r — 
«  Why  did  not  1  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the 
"  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,. 
II  "  and  llrews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft?"  The 
mufic  of  bards,  a  favourite  obje£l  with  Oflian,  is  iU 
luftrated  by  a  variety  of  the  moft  beautiful  appear- 
ances that  are  to  be  found  in  nature,  it  is  com- 
pared to  the  calm  fhower  of  fpring;  to  the  dews  of 
the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes ;  to  the  face  of  the. 
blue  and  ftill  lake.  Two  fmiiiies  on  this  fubjecf  I 
fliall  quote,  becaufe  they  would  do  honour  to  any  of, 
the  moft  celebrated  claflics.  i  he  one  isj  "  Sit  thou 
"  on  the  heath,  O  bard  !  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice;. 
*'  it  is  pleafant  as  the  gale  of  the  fpring  that  fighs 
"  on  tiie  hunter's  ear,  when  he  wakens  from  dreams, 
"  of  joy,  and  has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the. 
"hill."  The  other  contains  a  fliort,  but  exquifitely. 
tender  image,  accompanied  with  the  iineft  poetical 
painting.  *' The  mufic  of  Carril  was  like  the  me- 
**  mory  of  joys  that  are  paft,  pleafant  and  mournful 
"  to  the  foul  Theghofts  of  departed  bards  heard  it 
"  from  Slimora's  fide.  Soft  founds  fpread  along  the 
"  wood ;  and  the  filent  valleys  of  night  rejoice." 
What  a  figure  would  fuch  imager)  and  fuch  fcenery 
feave.made,  had  they  been  prefented  to  us  adorned 

witb 
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with   the   fvveetnefs   and  harmony  of  the  Virgillr.. 
numbers  I 

I  have  chofen  all  along  to  compare  Oiiian  with 
Homer,  rather  than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious  reafon. 
1  here  is  a  much  nearer  corrcfpondence  between  the 
times  and  manners  of  the  two  former  poets.  Both 
wrote  in  an  early  period  of  fociety ;  both  are  origina.'s; 
boti\  are  didingui filed  byfimplicity,  fubiimity,  and  lire. 
The  correct  elegance  of  V^irgil,  his  artful  imitation 
of  Homer,  the  Roman  Itatelinefs  which  he  every 
where  maintains,  admit  no  parallel  with  the  abrupt 
boldnefs,  and  enthufiaftic  warmth  of  the  Celtic  bard. 
In  one  article,  indeed,  there  is  a  refemblance.  Viigil 
is  more  tender  than  Homer;  and  thereby  agrees  more 
with  OfT.an,  with  this  difference,  that  the  feelings 
of  the  one  are  more  gentle  and  polifhed,  thofe  of  the 
other  more  ftrong ;  the  tendernefs  of  Virgil  foftens, 
that  of  OfTian  diiTolves  and  overcomes  the  heart. 

A  refemblance  mav  be  fometimes  obferved  be- 
tween Oifian's  compariibns,  and  thofe  employed  by 
the  facred  writers.  They  abound  much  in  this 
figure,  and  they  ufe  it  with  the  utmoft  propriety  *, 
71ie  imagery  of  Scripture  exhibits  a  foil  and  climate 
altogether  different  from  thofe  of  OlTian  j  a  warmer  , 
country,  a  more  fmiling  face  of  nature,  the  arts  of  ' 
agriculture  and  of  rural  life  much  farther  advanced. 
The  wine  prefs,  and  the  threfhing  floor,  are  oiicn 
prefented  to  uSj  the  cedar  and  tliC  palm-tree,  the 
fragrance  of  perfumes,  the  voice  of  the  turtle,  and 
the  beds  of  lilies.  The  fimihes  are,  like  Oflian's,  ge- 
nerally fliort,  touching  on  one  point  of  refemblance, 
rather  than  fpread  out  into  little  epifodes.  In  the 
following  example  may  be  perceived  what  inex- 
preflible  grandeur  poetry  receives  from  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Deity.  ^^  The  nations  fhall  ru(h  like  the 
*^  rufliings  of  many  waters;   bi^t   God  Ihall  rebuke 

*^  them;, 

*  See  Dr  Lowth  de  Sacra  PoeQ  Ht.brsoruin, 
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"  tl'.cm,  3nd  they  ihall  fly  far  off,  and  fhall  be  chafed 
"  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the  wind, 
"  and  like  the  down  of  the  thiflle  before  the  whirl- 
"  wind*." 

Eefides  formal  comparifons,  the  poetry  of  OfTian 
is  cmbelilihed  with  many  beautiful  metaphors  :  Such 
as  that  remarkably  fine  one  apphed  to  Deugala; 
"  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty;  but  her 
he:.rt  was  the  houfe  of  pride."  This  mode  of  ex- 
]?re:iion,  which  fuppreHes  the  mark  of  comparifon, 
ar.d  rubftitutes  a  figured  defcription  in  room  of  the 
oljcii  dcfcribedj  is  a  great  enlivener  of  ftyJe.  It  de- 
ne :cs  that  glow'  and  rapidity  of  fancy,  which,  with- 
out paufmg  to  form,  a  regular  fitnile,  paints  the  ob- 
ject: at  one  ftrcke.  "  1  hou  art  to  me  the  beam  of 
*^  die  eail-,  rifmg  in  a  land  unknown."—"  In  peace, 
*'  thou  art  the  gale  of  Tpring;  in  war,  the  mountain 
'*  ilorm."  "  Pleafant  be  ti.y  reft,  O  lovely  beam, 
"  foon  haft  thou  fet  on  our  hills  i  The  fteps  of  thy 
"  departure  were  ftately,  like  the  moon  on  the  blue 
"  trembling  wave.  But  thou  haft  left  us  in  dark- 
*'  nefs,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  !  Soon  haft  thou 
''  :er,  ivjaivina  !  but  thou  rifeft,  like  the  beam  of  the 
"  ijit,  among  the  fpirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they  fit 
"  m  their  ftormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thun- 
•'  (cr."  This  is  correct  and  finely  fupported.  But 
ir;  ■])e  following  inftance,  the  metaphor,  tliough  very 
ber.L  tifu]  at  the  beginning,  becomes  imperfect  before 
it  c'.cfes,  by  being:  improperly  mixed  with  the  literal 
fenfe.  *'  Trathal  w^ent  forth  with  the  ftream  of  his 
"  people  ;  but  they  met  a  rock  ;  Fingal  ftood  un- 
•'  r.cvcd;  broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  fide. 
•'  !  or  did  they  roll  in  fafetyi  the  fpear  of  the  king 
•'  p.  rfued  their  flight." 

1  lie  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  might  expert 
\o  niid  often  employed  by  Oflian ;  as  the  undifcip- 

lined 
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lined  imagination  of  early  ages  generally  prompts 
exaggeration,  and  carries  its  objeds  to  excefs ;  whtre- 
as  longer  experience,  and  farther  progrefs  in  the  arts 
of  life,  chaften  mens  ideas  and  exprelTions.  Yet 
Oilman's  hyperboles  appear  not  to  me,  either  fo  fre- 
quent or  fo  harfh  as  might  at  firit  have  been  looked 
for ;  an  advantage  owing  no  doubt  to  the  more  cul- 
tivated ftate,  in  which,  as  was  before  flievvn,  poetry 
fubfifted  among  the  ancient  Celtse,  than  among  mofto- 
ther  barbarous  nations.  One  of  the  mofl  exaggerated 
defcriptions  in  the  whole  w^ork,  is  wiiat  meets  us  at 
ti»e  beginning  of  Fingnl,  where  the  fcout  mais.es  his 
report  to  Cuchullin  of  the  landing  of  the  foe.  But 
this  is  fo  far  from  deferving  cenfure,  that  it  meritj 
praife,  as  being,  on  that  occafion,  natural  and  pro- 
per. The  fcout  arrives,  trembling  and  full  of  fears , 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  no  palTion  difpofes  men  tc 
hyperbolife  more  than  terror.  It  both  annihilates 
themfelves  in  their  own  apprehenfion,  and  magnifie; 
every  object  which  they  ^iew  through  the  mediuir 
of  a  troubled  imagination.  Hence  all  thofe  indiftinc 
images  of  formidable  greatnefs,  the  natural  inarks  o 
2  difturbed  and  confufed  mind,  which  occur  in  Mo 
ran's  defeription  of  Swaran's  appearance,  and  in  1,1 
relation  of  the  conference  which  they  held  together 
not  unlike  the  report  which  the  sfi'righted  Jewilh  f}  lev 
made  to  their  leader  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  "  The  laiK 
*'  through  which  we  have  gone  to  fearch  it,  is  a  lai,' 
*'  that  eateth  up  the.  inhabitants  tliereof;  and  all  iIji 
*'  people  that  we  hw  in  it  were  people  of  a  great  r*2 
*'  ture:  and  there  faw  we  giants,  the  fons  of  Ai.^-' 
*'  which  come  of  the  giants;  and  we  were  in 
''  own  fight  as  grafsiioppers,  and  fo  were  we  in  iL 
^'  fight*." 

With  regard   to  perfonifications,    I   formerly  oh 
ferved   that   Olfian  w'as  fparing,  and  1  accounted  t  ' 
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his  being  fo.  Allegorical  perfonages  he  has  none ; 
and  their  abience  is  not  to  be  regretted.  For  the  in- 
termixture of  thofe  fhadow,y  beings,  which  have  not 
the  fupport  even  of  mythological  or  legendary  belief, 
with  human  ailors,  feldom  produces  a  good  efFe<5l. 
The  ficlion  becomes  too  vilible  and  phantaftic ;  and 
overthrows  that  impreffion  of  reality,  which  the  pro- 
bable recital  of  human  a6tions  is  calculated  to  make 
upon  the  mind.  In  the  ferious  and  pathetic  fcenes 
of  OfTian  efpecially,  allegorical  characlers  would  have 
been  as  much  out  of  place,  as  in  Tragedy ;  ferving 
only  unfeafonable  to  amufe  the  fancy,  whilft  they 
ftopped  the  current,  and  weakened  the  force  of  paf- 
fion. 

With  apoftrophes,  or  addrefTes  to  perfons  abfent 
or  dead,  which  have  been  in  all  ages  the  language  of 
palTion,  our  poet  abounds ;  and  they  are  among  his 
h^gheft  beauties.  Witnefs  the  apoftrophe,  in  the  firft 
book  of  Fingal,  to  the  maid  of  Iniftore,  whofe  lover 
had  fallen  in  battle;  and  that  inimitably  fine  one  of 
Cuchullin  to  Bragela  at  the  conclulion  of  the  fame 
book.  He  commands  the  harp  to  be  ftruck  in  her 
praife ;  and  the  mention  of  Bragela's  name,  imme- 
diately fuggefting  to  him  a  crowd  of  tender  ideas; 
"  Doft  thou  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the  rocks,"  he 
exclaims,  "  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin  ?  The  fea 
*'  IS  rolling  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam  fhali  de- 
*'  ceive  thee  for  my  fails."  And  now  his  imagina- 
*'  tion  being  wrought  up  to  conceive  her  as,  at  that 
*■  moment,  really  in  this  fituation,  he  becomes 
"  afraid  of  the  harm  (he  may  receive  from  the  incle- 
**  mency  of  the  night ;  and  v.ith  an  enthufiafm,  hap- 
'"'■  py  and  afFe(Sting,  though  beyond  the  cautious 
ftrain  of  modern  poetry,  "  Retire,"  he  proceeds, 
"  retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds 
"  figh  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feafts, 
"  and  think  of  the  times  that  are  paft;  for  1  will 
**  not  return  till  the  ftorm  of  war  has  ceafed.     O 

Connal, 
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"  Connal,  fpeak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  hei 
"  from  my  mind  ;  for  lovely  with  her  raven  haii 
*'  is  the  white-bofomed  daughter  of  Sorglan."  This 
breathes  all  the  native  fpiiit  of  paffion  and  tender- 
nefs. 

The  addrefles  to  the  fun,  to  the  moon,  and  tc 
the  evening  ftar,  muft  draw  the  attention  of  everj 
reader  of  tafte,  as  among  the  moft  fplendid  orna- 
ments of  this  collection.  The  beauties  of  each  an 
too  great,  and  too  obvious  to  need  any  particula: 
comment.  In  one  paflage  only  of  the  addrefs  to  th( 
moon,  there  appears  fome  obfcurity.  "  Wither  dof 
"  thou  retire  from  thy  courfe,  when  the  darknefs  o 
"  thy  countenance  grows  ?  Had:  thou  thy  hall  liki 
"  Oilian  ?  Dwelleft  thou  in  the  fhadow  of  grief: 
"  Have  thy  firters  fallen  from  heaven  ?  Are  the^ 
"  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night,  no  more  ?  Yes 
"  they  have  fallen,  fair  light !  and  thou  doil  ofter 
''  retire  to  mourn.  We  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  compre- 
hend, at  firft  view,  the  ground  of  thefe  fpeculation: 
of  OfTian,  concerning  the  moon;  but  when  all  thi 
circumftances  are  attended  to,  they  will  appear  u 
flow  naturally  from  the  prefent  fituat'on  of  hi. 
mind.  A  mind  under  the  dominion  of  any  ftronj 
paiTion,  tinctures  with  its  own  difpofition,  every  ob- 
je6\  which  it  beholds.  The  old  bard,  with  his  hear 
bleeding  for  the  lofs  of  all  his  friends,  is  meditating 
on  the  different  phafes  of  the  moon.  Her  wanin< 
and  darknefs  prefents  to  his  melancholy  imagination 
the  image  of  forrow;  and  prefcntly  the  idea  ari fes 
and  is  indulged,  that,  like  himfelf,  (he  retires  t( 
mourn  over  the  lofs  of  other  moons,  or  of  ftars 
whom  he  calls  her  fillers,  and  fancies  to  have  onc< 
rejoiced  with  her  at  night,  now  fallen  from  heaven 
Darknefs  fuggefted  the  idea  of  mourning,  and  mourn- 
ing  fuggefted  nothing  fo  naturally  to  OfTian,  as  th< 
death  of  beloved  friends.  An  inftance  precifeiy  fimi- 
iai  of  this  influence  of  paffion,  may  be  feen  in  a  paf 

fagi 
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fage  which  has  always  been  admired  of  Shakefpeare's 
King  Lear.  The  old  man  on  the  point  of  diftrac- 
tion,  through  the  inhumanity  of  his  daughters,  fees 
Edgar  appear  difguifed  like  a  beggar  and  a  madman. 

Lear,  Didft  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  ?  And  art 
thou  come  to  this  ? 
Couldeft  thou  leave  nothing  ?  Didil  thou  give  them  all? 
Kent,  He  hath  no  daughters,   Sir. 
Lear.  Death,  traitor  I  nothing  could  have  fubdued  na- 
ture, 
'To  fuch  a  lownefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

King  Lear,  A£l.  3.  Scene  5. 

The  apoftrophe  to  the  winds,  in  the  opening  of 
Darthula,  is  in  the  higheft  fpirit  of  poetry.     "  But 

the  winds  deceive  thee,  O  Darthula  :  and  deny 
"  the  woody  Etha  to  thy  fails.  Thefe  are  not  thy 
"  mountains,  Nathos  ;  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy 

climbing  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near, 
"  and  the  towers  of  the  foe  lift  their  head.  Where 
"  have  ye  been,  ye  fouthern  winds ;  when  the  fons 
''  of  my  love  were  deceived  ?    But   ye   have   been 

fporting  on  plains,  and  purfuing  the  thiftle's  beard. 
"  O  that  ye  had  been  ruflling  in  the  fails  of  Nathos, 

till  the  hills  of  Etha  rofe !  till  they  rofe  in  their 
''  clouds,  and  faw  their  coming  chief.*'  This  paf- 
fage  is  remarkable  for  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  an 
expoftulation  with  the  wood  nymphs,  on  their  ab- 
fence  at  a  critical  time ;  which,  as  a  favourite  poeti- 
cal idea,  Virgil  has  copied  from  Theocritus,  and 
Milton  has  very  happily  imitated  from  both. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs  1  v.'lien  the  reinorfelefs  deep 
Clofs'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  fteep 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie  ; 
Nor  on  the  fliaggy  top  of  Mona,  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wizard  ftream  f. 
Vol.  II.  A  a  Having 

t  Milton's  Lycidas.  Sec  Thcocrit.  Idyll.  I. 
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Having  now  treated  fully  of  Oflian's  talents,  with 
refped  to  defcription  and  imagery,  it  only  remains  to 
make  fome  obfervations  on  his  fentimenrs.  No  kn- 
timents  can  be  beautiful  without  being  proper ;  that 
is,  fuited  to  the  character  and  fituation  of  thofe  who 
utter  thsm.  In  this  refpect  Ofhan  is  as  corredl  as 
moft  writers.  His  characters,  as  above  obferved,  are 
in  general  well  fupported;  which  could  not  have  been 
the  cafe,  had  the  fentiments  been  unnatural  or  out  of 
place.  A  variety  of  perfonages  of  different  ages,  fexes, 
and  conditions,  are  introduced  into  his  poems ;  and 
they  fpeak  and  a6t  with  a  propriety  of  fentiment  and 
behaviour,  which  it  is  furprifing  to  find  in  fo  rude  an 
age.  Let  the  poem  of  Darthula,  throughout,  be  ta- 
ken as  an  example. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  fentiments  be  natural  and 
proper.  In  order  to  acquire  any  high  degree  of 
poetical  merit,  they  mud  alfo  be  fublime  and  pathe- 
tic. 

The  fublime  Is  not  confined  to  fentiment  alone. 
It  belongs  to  defcription  alfo  ;  and  whether  in  de- 
fcription or  in  fentiment,  imports  fuch  ideas  prefent- 
ed  to  the  mind,  as  raife  it  to  an  uncommon  degree  of 
elevation,  and  fill  it  with  admiration  and  aftoni/h- 
ment.  T'his  is  the  h  glieft  cficO.  either  of  eloquence 
or  poetry :  And  to  produce  this  efFetSt,  requires  a  ge- 
nius glowing  with  the  ftrongeft  and  warmeft  concep- 
tion of  fome  oljec't  awful,  great,  or  magnificent, 
'^i  hat  this  character  of  genius  belongs  to  OfTian,  may, 
1  think,  fufficiently  appear,  from  many  of  the  paf- 
fages  I  have  already  had  occalion  to  quote.  To  pro- 
duce more  inftances,  were  fuperfiuous.  If  the  en- 
giigtment  of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  in  Car- 
ric-thura;  if  the  encounters  of  the  armies,  in  Fin- 
gal  ;  if  the  addreis  to  the  fun,  in  Carthon ;  if  the  fi- 
niiiies  founded  upon  ghofts  and  fpirits  of  the  night, 
all  formerly  mentioned,  be  not  admitted  as  examples, 
and  illuftrious  ones  too,  of  the  true  poetical  fublime, 
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I  confcfs   myfelf  entirely  ignorant  of  this  quiihy  in 
writing. 

All  the  circumftances  indeed  of  Offian's  compofi- 
tion,  are  favourable  to  the  fublime,  more  perhaps 
than  to  any  other  fpecies  of  beauty.  Accuracy  and 
correctnefs ;  artfully  connected  narration  ;  exacl  me- 
thod and  proportion  of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in 
poll  (lied  times.  The  gay  and  the  beautiful  will 
appear  to  more  advantage  in  the  rnidfl  of  fmiling 
fcenery  and  pleafurable  themes.  But  amidft  the 
rude  Icenes  of  nature,  amidft  rocks  and  torrents,  and 
whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells  the  fublime.  It  is  the 
thunder  and  the  Tghtning  of  genius,  it  is  the  off- 
spring of  nature  not  of  art.  Jt  is  negligent  of  all  the 
Jefier  graces,  and  perfefily  confiftent  with  a  certain 
noble  diforder.  It  afibciates  naturally"  with  that  grave 
and  folemn  fpirit  which  diflinguiihes  our  author.  For 
the  fublime,  is  an  awful  and  ferious  emot.on ;  and  is 
heightened  by  all  the  images  of  l>oubIe,  and  Ter- 
ror^  and  Darknefs. 

Ipfe  pater,  media  nimborum  in  nofte,  corufra 
Fulmina  molitiir  dextra;   quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit ;   fugere  ferae;    &  mortalla  corda 
Per  genres,  hiiniilis  ilravit  pavqr;   ille,  flagranti 
A  lit  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 

Dejicit. ViRG.  Georg.  I. 

Simp'iicitv  and  concifenefs,  are  never-failing  cha- 
rafteriftics  of  the  ftyie  of  a  fublime  writer.  He  refts 
on  the  maiefty  of  his  fentiments,  not  on  the  pomp  of 
his  expreffions.  The  m^in  fecret  of  being  fublime, 
is  to  fay  great  things  in  few  and  in  plain  words :  For 
every  fuperfluous  decoration  degrades  a  Tublime 
idea.  The  mind  rifes  and  fwells,  when  a  lofty 
defcription  or  fentiment  is  prefented  to  it,  in  its 
native  form.  But  no  fooner  does  the  poet  at- 
tempt to  fpread  out  this  fentiment  or  defcription, 
and  to  deck  it  round  and  round  with  glittering  orna- 
ments than  the  mind  begins  to  fall  from  its  high 
A  a  2    •  elevation 
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elevation;  the  tranfport  is  over;  the  beautiful  may 
remain,  but  the  fublime  is  gone.  Hence  the  concife 
nnd  fimple  ftyJe  of  Offian,  gives  great  advantage  to 
his  fublime  conceptions;  and  afTills  them  in  feizing 
the  imagination  with  full  power*. 

Sublimity,  as  belonging  to  fentimcnt,  coincides  in 
a  great  mcafure  with  magnanimity,  heroifm,  and  ge- 
nerofity  of  fentiment.  Whatever  difcovers  humaa 
nature  in  its  greateft  elevation  ;  whatever  befpeaks  a 
high  effort  of  foul ;  or  (hews  a  mind  fuperior  to  plea- 
fures,  to  dangers,  and  to  death,  forms  what  may  be 
called  the  moral  or  fentimental  fublime.  For  this, 
Oflian  is  eminently  dillinguifhed.  No  poet  main- 
tains a  higher  tone  of  virtuous  and  noble  fentiment, 
throughout  all  his  works.  Particularly  in  all  the 
fentimcnts  of  Fingal,  there  is  a  grandeur  and  loftinefs 
proper  to  fwell  the  mind  with  the  higheft  ideas  of 
human  perfection,  ^v'llc^ever  he  appears,  we  be- 
hold 

*  The  noted  faying  of  Julius  Csfar,  to  the  pilot  in  a 
florm  :  "Quid  times?  Cziarum  vehis;"  is  maganlmous 
and  fublime.  Lucan,  not  fatisficd  with  this  fim.plc  con- 
cifenefs,  refolvcd  to  amplify  and  improve  the  thought. 
Obferve,  how  evtry  time  he  twifts  it  round,  it  departs 
farther  from  the  fi.bllme,  till,  at  laft,  it  ends  in  tumid  de- 
clamation. 

Sperne  minas,  inquit,  Pclagi,  ventoque  furenti 
Trade  fmum.      Italiam,  fi  coelo  auilore,  recufas, 
Me,  pete.      Sola  tibi  raufa  haec.  eft  jufta  tlmorls 
Vedlorem  non  nofle  tuum  ;  quern  numina  nunqvuim 
Deftituunt  ;   de  quo  male  tunc  fortuna  mcretur, 
(^um  poll  vota  venit ;   medlas  perrumpe  procelias 
'i'utela  fcfure  mea.     Coeli  ifte  fretique, 
Non  puppis  noflrae,  labor    eft.     Hauc  Casfare  prcfTain  , 
A  fluilu  defendit  onus. 

Qiiid  tanta  ftrage  paratur, 

Ignoras  ?   Quasrit  pelagi  cxliquc  tumuitu 
C^^id  praellct  fortuna  mihi. 

Pharsal,  V,  573. 
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hold  the  hero.  The  cbjeds  which  he  purfues,  are 
always  truly  great ;  to  bend  the  proud  j  to  protect 
the  injured;  to  defend  his  friends;  to  overcome  his 
enemies  by  generofity  more  than  by  force.  A  por- 
tion of  the  fame  fpirit  actuates  all  the  other  heroes. 
Valour  reigns  ;  but  it  is  a  generous  valour,  void  of 
cruelty,  animated  by  honour,  not  by  h.atred.  We 
behold  no  debsfmg  pa/Tions  among  Fingal's  war- 
rior's; no  fpirit  of  avarice  or  of  infult ;  but  a  perpe- 
tual contention  for  fame;  a  defire  of  being  diil:in- 
guidied  and  remembered  for  gallant  aClions ;  a  love 
of  jurcice;  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  their  friends 
and  their  country.  Such  is  the  flrain  of  fentiment  in 
the  works  of  OInan. 

But  tlie  fublim.ity  of  moral  fentiments,  if  they 
wanted  the  foftening  of  the  tender,  would  be  in  ha- 
zard of  giving  a  hard  and  fiiff  sir  to  poetry.  It  is 
not  enough  to  admire.  Admiration  is  a  cold  feeling, 
in  comparifon  of  that  ^ecp  interefi,  which  the  heart 
takes  in  tender  and  pathetic  fcenes;  where,  by  a 
myfterious  attachment  to  the  objeiSts  of  compaffion, 
we  are  pleafed  and  delighted,  even  v/hilft  we  mourn. 
With  fcenes  of  tliis  kmd,  Ofiian  abounds ;  and  his 
high  merit  in  thefe,  is  incGnteftible.  He  may  be 
blamed  for  drawing  tears  too  often  from  our  eyes ; 
but  that  he  has  the  power  of  commanding  them,  I 
believe  no  man,  who  has  the  lead  fenGbility,  will 
queftion.  The  general  charackr  of  his  poetry,  is  the 
heroic,  mixed  with  the  elegiac  {train ;  admiration, 
tempered  with  pity.  Ever  fond  of  giving,  as  he  ex- 
preffes  it,  "  the  joy  of  grief,"  it  is  vifible,  that  on 
all  moving  fubjeCls,  he  delights  to  exert  his  genius; 
and  accordingly,  never  were  there  finer  pathetic  fitu- 
ations,  than  v»hat  his  works  prefent.  His  great  art 
in  managing  tliem,  lies  in  giving  vent  to  the  fimple 
and  natural  emotions  of  the  heart-  We  meet  with 
no  exaggerated  declamation ;  no  fubtile  refinements 
en  furrow ;  no  fubftitution  of  defcription  in  place  of 
A  a  3  pailion* 
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paffion.  OfTian  felt  (trongly  himfelf;  and  the  heart, 
when  uttering  its  native  language,  never  fails,  by 
powerful  fympathy,  to  affe6l  the  heart.  A  great  va- 
riety of  examples  might  be  produced.  We  need  on- 
ly open  the  book  to  find  them  every  where.  What, 
for  inftance,  can  be  more  moving,  than  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Oithona?  after  her  misfortune?  Gaul,  the 
fon  of  Morni,  her  lover,  ignorant  of  what  fhe  had 
fuffered  comes  to  her  refcue.  Their  meeting  is  ten- 
der in  the  higheft  degree.  He  propofes  to  engage  her 
foe,  in  fingle  combat,  and  gives  her  in  charge  what 
fne  is  to  do,  if  he  himfelf  Ihall  fall.  ""  And  (hall 
"  the  daughter  of  Nuath  liver  fne  replied  with 
"  a  burfting  figh.  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon  and 
"  the  fon  of  Morni  low  r  My  heart  is  not  of  that 
"  rock;  nor  my  foul  care'r/s  as  that  fea,  which  lifts 
'*  its  blue  waves  to  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the 
«  ftorm.  The  blall,  which  (hall  lay  thee  low,  fhall 
*'  fpread  the  branches  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We 
'^  (hall  wither  together,  fon  of  carborne  Morni !  The 
"  narrow  houfe  is  pleafr.nt  to  me  ;  and  the  gray  ftone 
'*  of  the  dead  ;  for  never  more  will  1  leave  thy  rocks, 
'*  fea-furrounded  Tromathon!  Chief  of  Strumon, 
*'  why  cameft  thou  over  the  waves  to  Nuath's 
*'  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in 
''  fecret  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lift^  its  fair 
'*  head  unfeen,  ^nd  ftrews  its  withered  leaves  on  the 
*'  blafti  Why  didft  thou  come,  O  Gaul!  to  hear 
/'  my  departing  figh  ?  O  liad  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna, 
**  in  the  briglit  beams  of  my  fame!  Then  had 
*'  my  years  come  on  with  joy ;  and  the  virgins 
"  would  blcfs  my  (Icps.  But  I  fall  in  youth,  fon 
"  of  A4crni,  and  my  father  (hall  blu(h  in  his  hall  ?*' 
Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman;  in  Cuchullin's 
exprefiions  of  grief,  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the 
fentiments  of  a  hero,  generous  but  defpcnding.  The 
(Ituation  is  remarkably  fine.  Cuchullin,  roufed  from 
his  cave  by  the  noilb  of  battle,  fees  Fingal  victorious 
in  the  field.     He  is  dtfcribed  as  kindling  at  the  fight. 

"  His 
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"  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his  fathers  ;  his  red- 
"  rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to 
"  rufh  to  battle;  and  thrice  did  Connal  flop  him  i" 
fuggefting  that  Fingal  was  routing  the  foe ;  and  that 
he  ought  not,  by  the  fhow  of  fuperfluous  aid,  to  de- 
prive the  king  of  any  part  of  the  honour  of  a  vi£tory, 
which  was  owing  to  him  alone.  Cuchullin  yields  to 
this  generous  fentiment ;  but  we  fee  it  ftinging  him 
to  the  heart  with  the  fenfe  of  his  own  difgrace. 
"  Then,  Carril,  go,  replied  the  chief,  and  greet  the 
"  king  cf  Morven.  \Vhen  Lochlin  falls  away  like 
*'  a  ftream  after  rain,  and  the  noife  of  the  battle  is 
*»  over,  then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his  ear,  to  praife 
"  the  king  of  fwords.  Give  him  the  fword  of  Caith- 
"  bat ;  for  Cuchullin  is  worthy  no  more  to  lift  the 
"  arms  of  his  fathers.  But,  O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lone- 
"  ly  Cromla!  Ye  fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no  more  ! 
*'  Be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuchullin,  and  talk  to 
"  him  in  the  cave  of  his  forrow.  For  never  more 
"  fhall  I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty  in  the  land. 
"  I  am  like  a  beam  that  has  Ihone :  Like  a  mift  that 
"  has  fled  away;  when  the  blaft  of  the^ morning 
"  came,  and  brightened  the  fhaggy  fide  of  the  hill. 
"  Connal  !  talk  of  arms  no  more:  Departed  is  my 
*'  fame.  My  fighs  (hall  be  on  Cromla's  wind;  till 
**  my  footfteps  ceafc  to  be  feen.  And  thou,  white-bo- 
*^  fomed  Bragela  !  mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame ; 
<'  for  vanquifhed,  I  will  never  return  to  thee,  thou 
*■'■  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich  !" 


-jEftuat  Ingens 


Uno  in  corde  pudor,  ludlufque,  et  confcia  virtus. 

Befides  fuch  extended  pathetic  fcenes,  Offian  fre- 
quently pierces  the  heart  by  a  fingle  unexpeiled 
Itroke.  Wh-n  Ofcar  fell  in  battle,  "  No  father 
"  mourned  his  fon  (lain  in  youth ;  no  brother,  his 
*'  brother  of  love;  they  fell  without  tears,  for  the 
**  chief  of  the  people  was  low."  In  the  admirable 
interview  of  Heilor  with  Andromache,  in  the  fixth 

Iliad, 
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Iliad,  the  circumftance  of  the  child  in  his  nurfe's 
arms,  has  often  been  remarked,  as  adding  much  to 
the  tendernefs  of  the  fcene.  In  the  following  pafTage 
relating  to  the  death  of  Cuchuliin,  v;e  find  a  circum- 
flance  that  muft  (irike  the  imagination  with  ftill  great- 
er force.  "  And  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen  ?  faid 
"  Carril  with  a  figh.  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls, 
"  and  forrow  dwells  at  Dunfcaich.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left 
"  alone  in  her  youth;  the  fon  of  thy  love  is  alone. 
"  He  fhall  come  to  Bragela,  and  s/k  her  why  i"he 
"  weeps  ?  He  fiiall  lift  his  eves  to  the  wall,  and 
"  fee  his  father's  fword.  Whofe  fword  is  that? 
"  he  will  fay;  and  the  foul  of  his  mother  is  fad 
Soon  after  Fingal  had  fl^ewn  all  the  grief  of  a  fa- 
ther's heart  for  Ryno,  one  of  his  fons,  fallen  in 
battle,  he  is  calling,  after  his  accuftomed  manner, 
his  fons  to  the  chafe.  "  Call,"  fays  he,  "  Fillan 
"  and  Ryno — Rut  he  is  not  here— My  fon  refts  on 
"  the  bed  of  death."  This  unexpeded  jRart  of  an- 
guifh  is  worthy  of  the  higheft  tragic  poet, 

Jf  flie  come  in,  fhe'll  lure  fl^eak  to  my  wife — 

My  wife  !  —my  wife — What  wife  ?  —  I  have  no  wife  — 

Oh  infnpportable  !   Oh  heavy  hour  ! 

'  Othello,  A&.  5.  Scene  7. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  both  poets  is 
fimilar;  but  the  circum.flances  are  varied  with  judge- 
ment. Othello  dwells  upon  tl^  name  of  wife,  when 
it  had  fallen  from  him,  with  the  confufion  and  horror 
of  one  tortured  w^ith  guiit.  Fingal,  with  the  dignity  of 
a  hero,  corre<Sls  himfelf,  and  fupprelTes  his  rifing  grief, 

llie  contraft  which  OfTian  fiequently  makes  be- 
tween his  prefent  and  his  former  Hate,  diffufes  over 
his  whole  poetry,  a  fo'emn  pathetic  air,  which  cannot 
fail  to  make  imprefiion  on  every  lieart.  The  con- 
clufion  of  the  fongs  of  Selma,  is  particularly  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpofe.  Nothing  can  be  more  poetical 
and  tender,  or  can  leave  upon  the  mind  a  llronger 
and  more  affecting  idea  of  the  venerable  aged  bardl 

"  SucK 
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"  Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of 
"  the  fong;  when  the  king  heard  the  mufic  of  harps, 
"  and  the  tales  of  other  times.  The  chiefs  gathered 
*'  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  found. 
"  They  praifed  the  voice  of  Cona*;  the  firft  among 
"  a  thoufand  bards.  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue, 
"  and  my  foul  has  failed.  I  hear,  fometimes,  the 
"  ghofis  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleafant  fong.  But 
"  memory  fails  on  my  mind  ;  1  hear  the  call  of 
"  years.  They  fay,  as  they  pafs  along;  Why  does 
"  Oflian  fing  ?  Soon  (hall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe, 
"  and  no  bard  (hall  raife  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark 
"  brown  years !  for  ye  bring  no  joy  in  your  courfe. 
"  Let  the  tomb  open  to  OiTian,  for  his  ftrength  has 
"  failed.  The  fons  of  the  fong  are  gone  to  reft.  My 
"  voice  remains  like  a  blafl:,  that  roars  lonely  on  a 
"  fea-furrounded  rock,  after  the  winds  are  laid.  The 
"  dark  mofs  whiftles  there,  and  the  dii\ant  mariner 
fees  the  waving  trees." 

Upon  the  whole;  if  to  feel  (irongly,  and  to  defcribe 
nrjurally,  be  the  two  chief  ingredients  in  poetical  ge- 
nius, OiTjan  muft,  after  fair  examination,  be  held  to 
poiTefs  that  genius  in  a  high  degree.  ThequeHion  is 
net,  Vvliether  a  few  improprieties  may  be  pointed  out 
in  his  works ;  whether  this,  or  that  palTags,  might 
not  have  been  worked  up  with  more  art  and  fkilj,  by 
fome  writer  of  happier  times?  A  thoufand  fuch  cold 
and  frivolous  criticifms,  are  altogether  indecifive  as 
to  his  genuine  merit.  But,  has  he  the  fpirit,  the 
fire,  t!:e  infpiration  of  a  poet  ?  Does  he  utter  the 
voice  of  nature?  Does  he  elevate  by  his  fentiments  ? 
Does  he  intereft  by  his  defcriptions  ?  Does  he  paint 
to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  fancy.  Does  he  make 
his  readers  glow,  and  tremble,  and  w^ep  ?  Thefe 
are  the  great  charaderiftics  of  true  poetry.  Where 
thefe  are  found,  he  mud  be  a  minute  critic  indeed, 
who  can  dwell  upon  flight  defeiis.     A  few  beauties 

of 
OiTian  hlmfclf  Is  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cona.. 
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of  this  high  kind,  tranfcend  whole  volumes  of  fauit- 
lefs  mediocrity.  Uncouth  and  abrupt,  Olfian  may 
fometimes  appear  by  reafon  of  his  concifenefs.  Eul 
he  is  fubiime,  he  is  pathetic,  in  an  eminent  degree,  h 
he  has  not  the  extenfive  knowledge,  the  regular  dig- 
nity of  narration,  the  fulnefs  and  accuracy  of  defcrip- 
tion,  which  we  find  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  yet  ir 
ftrength  of  imagination,  in  grandeur  of  fenciine  it 
in  native  majefty  of  paflion,  he  is  fully  their  equal 
If  he  flows  not  always  like  a  clear  ftream,  yet  he 
breaks  forth  often  like  a  torrent  of  fire.  Of  art  too 
he  is  far  from  being  deftitute ;  and  his  iroagination  ij 
remarkable  for  delicacy  as  well  as  flrength.  Seldonr 
or  never  is  he  either  trifling  or  tedious  ;  and  if  he  b{ 
thought  too  melancholy,  yet  he  is  always  moral,  '/ho 
his  merit  were  in  other  refpeiHs  much  lefs  than  it  is. 
this  alone  ought  to  entitle  him  to  high  regard,  thai 
his  writings  are  remarkably  favourable  to  virtue. 
They  awake  the  tendereft  fympathies,  and  infpire  tht 
mofl  generous  emotions.  No  reader  can  nfe  frorr 
him,  without  being  warmed  vvitli  the  fentimenrs  o; 
humanity,  virtue,  and  honour. 

Though  unacquainted  wirh  the  original  language 
there  is  no  one  but  muft  judge  the  tranflation  to  de- 
ferve  the  higheft  praife  on  account  of  its  beauty  and 
elegance. 

Of  its  faithfulnefs  and  accuracy,  I  have  been  af. 
fured  by  perfons  flcilled  in  the  Galic  tongue,  who 
from  their  youth,  were  acquainted  with  many  of  thefe 
poems  of  Oirnn.  To  transfufe  fuch  fpirited  and 
fervid  ideas  from  one  language  into  a  another ;  tc 
tranflate  literally,  and  yet  with  fuch  a  glow  of  poetry  j 
to  keep  alive  fo  much  palfion,  and  fupport  fo  much 
dignity  throughout,  is  one  of  the  moll:  difficult 
works  of  genius,  and  proves  the  tranflator  to  have 
been  animated  with  no  fmall  portion  of  Ofliin's  fpirit. 

The  meafured  profe  which  he  has  employed,  pof- 
feiTes  confiderable  advantages  above  any  (ort  of  verfi- 

lication 
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ficatlon  he  could  have  chofen.  Whilft  it  pleafes  and 
fills  the  ear  with  a  variety  of  harmonious  cadences,  be- 
ing, at  the  fame  time,  freer  from  conftraint  in  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  words,  it  allows  the  fpirit  of  the 
original  to  be  exhibited  with  more  juftnefs,  force,  and 
fimplicity.  Elegant,  however,  and  mafterly  as  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  tranflation  is,  we  mufl:  never  forger, 
whilll:  we  read  it,  that  we  are  puttii\g  the  merit  of 
the  original  to  a  fevere  tefl.  For,  we  are  examining 
a  poet  (iripped  of  his  native  drefs:  diverted  of  the 
harmony  of  his  own  numbers.  We  know  how 
much  grace  and  energy  the  works  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  receive  from  the  charm  of  verfifica- 
tion  in  their  original  languages.  If^  then,  deftiture  of 
this  advantage,  exhibited  in  a  literal  verfion,  Offian 
ftill  has  power  to  pleafe  as  a  poet ;  and  not  to  pleafe 
only,  but  often  to  command,  to  tranfport,  to  melt 
the  heart;  we  may  very  fafely  infer,  that  his  produc- 
tions are  the  offspring  of  true  and  uncommon  genius  ; 
and  we  may  boldly  affign  him  a  place  among  thofe 
whofe  works  are  to  laft  for  ages. 
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N  addit'O!!  to  the  d i fie rta lions  already  given,  whic.') 
are  ufually  found  accompanying  the  Pocir.s  of 
Olnan,  it  is  prcfumsd  tliat  it  will  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  reader,  to  fee  what  another  celebrated  Fhi- 
Icfopher  and  Critic  has  faid  on  the  fubje-f^.  He  has 
put  tliC  matter  in  a  different  light  from  thofe  \vhr> 
have  written  before  him,  and  his  criticifms  and  re- 
marks will  be  found  to  be  original,  judicious,  and 
highly  pleafing  ;  as  a  proof  of  th:s,  the  follo'.\ring  ex- 
tra<5ls  are  given  ; 

"  From  a  thonfand  circumliances,  it  appears,  that 
the  works  of  Cifian  are  not  a  late  production.  They 
are  compofed  in  an  old  dialccl:  of  the  Celtic  tongue ; 
and  as,  liil  lateiy,  they  were  known  only  in  tlse  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  the  author  mail  have  been  a  Ca- 
ledonian. The  trandator*  faw,  in  the  i He  of  Sky, 
the  firft  four  bocks  of  tlie  poem  Fingal,  written  in  a 
fair  hand  on  velium,  and  bearing  date  in  llie  year 
1403.  The  natives  believe  that  poem  to  be  very 
ancient;  every  perfon  has  patlages  of  it  by  heart, 
tranfmitted  by  memory  from  their  forefathers.  Their 
dogs  bear  commonly  the  name  of  Luath,  B^an^  See. 
B  3  mentioned 

*  Mr.  iMacpli.erton. 
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mentioned  in  tliefe  poems,  as  our  dogs  do  of  Pompe^ 
and  C.-efar*.  Many  other  particulars  might  be  men- 
tioned ;  but  thefe  are  fuiticient  to  prove  that  the 
vorlc  muft  have  exifted  at  leaft  rhree  or  four  centuries. 
Taking  that  for  granted,  I  proceed  to  certain  confider 
r;iions  tending  to  evince,  that  the  manners  defcribed 
in  Ofiian  were  Caledonian  manners,  and  not  a  pure 
fidion.  And,  after  pcrufing  v.iih  attention  th,ef^ 
confiderations,  I  am  not  afraid  that  even  the  moii 
incredulous  will  continue  altogetlier  unOiaken. 

It  is  a  noted  and  v.ell-foundtd  obfervation,  That 
manners  are  never  pa'ntcd  to  the  life  by  any  one 
to  whom  tliey  are  not  familiar.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  draw  the  outlines  of  imaginary  manners;  but 
to  fi'l  up  the  piilure  with  all  the  variety  of 
tints  that  manners  afiume  in  different  circumft^nces, 
uniting  all  concordantly  in  one  whole — Uc  Ickr.  he 
c;us  fj).  Yet  the  manners  here  fuppofed  to  be  inven- 
ted, are  delineated  in  2  variety  of  incidents,  of  fcnti- 
inents,  of  iir;ages,  and  of  e'lufions,  making  one  en- 
tire pidure,  without  once  deviating  into  tlie  flight- 
eft  incongruity.  Every  fcene  in  Cjffian  relates  to 
liunting,  to  fjgluing,  or  to  love,  the  fole  occupalioniS 
ci  n.en  in  the  oiiginal  flare  of  fcciety  :  there  is  not  a 
fing'e  image,  fimilcj  or  allufion,  but  what  is  borrow- 
ed from  tliat  ftate,  v.ithcut  a  jarring  c'rcumftancc. — 
Suppoiing  all  to  be  mere  invention,  is  it  not  amazing 
to  find  no  mention  of  Higliland  Clans,  or  of  any 
name  now  in  ufe?  fs  it  ijOt  (lill  more  amazing,  tlat 
there  is  not  the  flightefi  Innt  of  the  Chrillian  ie!i- 
gion,  not  even  in  a  metapl.or  or  allufion  ?  Is  it  rot 

equally 

*  In  the  lile  of  Sky,  the  nuns  of  the  caftic  of  Diin- 
fcaith,  upon  rb'^upt:  rook  hanging  over  the  lea,  are  flill 
vifible.  That  cnflie,  as  \ouched  by  tradition,  L-clongcd 
t J  Cuchullin  Lord  ol"  that  Iile,  whofe  hlflory  is  recorded 
in  the  Poim  of  Fiiigal.  Upon  the  green,  before  the  caftle, 
there  is  a  great  Ibone,  to  which,  according  to  '.he  f\n;c 
tradition,  his  dog  Lii^th  v.  as  chained. 
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equally  amazing,  that,  in  a  work  where  deer's  R^Cii 
is  frequently  mentioned,  and  a  curious  metliod  of 
loading  ir,  there  diould  not  be  a  word  of  fifli  as 
food,  fo  connmon  in  later  times  ?  Very  few  High- 
landers know  that  their  fore  fathers  did  not  eat  fi;h  ; 
snd  fuppofin.T;  it  to  be  known,  it  would  require  fin- 
gular  attention,  never  to  let  a  hint  of  it  enter  tlie 
poem.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  modern  writer 
could  be  fo  conflanrly  on  his  guard,  as  never  to  men- 
tion corn  nor  cattle  ?  In  a  ftory  (j  fcanty  of  poetical- 
i  Images,  the  fedentary  hfe  of  a  (liepherd,  and  the  in- 
cuftry  of  a  hufoandman  would  make  a  capital  figure; 
the  cloven  foot  would  fomev.liere  peep  out.  And  yet, 
in  all  t!i;  works  cf  Offian,  there  is  no  mention  of 
sgrlculturej  and  but  a  flight  hint  of  a  herd  cf  catile- 
i:i  one  or  tvvo  allufjons.  I  willingly  give  all  aJvan- 
tages  to  the  unbeliever:  Suppofing  the  author  of 
OiTian  to  be  a  late  writer,  adorned  with  every  re- 
finement cf  modern  education  j  yet,  even  upon  ih.it 
fjppofirion,  he  is  a  mira-cle,  far  from  being  equalled 
by  any  other  author  ancient  or  modern. 

But  dilnculties  muh-ply  when  it  is  taken  into  tlie 
account,  that  the  po^ms  of  C) ilia n  have  exifted  three 
or  four  Gentries  at  leaf!:.  Our  Highlanders  at  prefent 
arc  rude  and  illiterate  r  and  were  in  fa^St  little  better 
than  ravages  at  the  period  mentioned.  Now,  to 
hold  the  manners  defcribed  in  that  work  to  be  iina — 
g'nary,  is  in  effect  to  hold  that  they  were  invented 
by  a  Highland  favage,  acquainted  with  the  rude  man- 
riers  of  his  country,  but  utterly  unacquainted  with 
every  other  f/ftem  of  manners.  7"he  manners  of 
different  countries  are  now  fo  well  known  as  to  make 
it  an  eafy  tafk  to  invent  manners  by  b 'ending  the 
manners  of  one  country  with  thofe  of  another ;  but 
to  invent  manners  of  which  the  author  has  no  exam- 
ple, and  vet  neither  whimfical  nor  abfurd,  but  con- 
gruous to  human  nature  in  its  moft  poliflied  ffate,  I 
pronounce  to  be  far  above  the  powers  of  rnan.  Is  ir 
Bb3  (o 
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lb  much  ss  fuppofable,  that  fuch  a  v^ork  could  be  the 
procu£lion  of  a  Tartar  or  of  a  Hottentot  ?  From 
what  fource  then  did  Ofiian  draw  the  refined  man- 
ners (o  delicioully  painted  by  h'nn  ?  Suppofing  him 
JO  have  been  a  traveller,  cf  which  we  have  not  the 
il  ghteft  hint,  the  manners  of  France  at  that  period, 
c  f  Italy,  and  of  other  neighbouring  nations,  were  lit- 
tle lefs  baibarous  than  thofe  cf  his  own  country.  I 
can  dlfcover  no  fource  but  infpiration.  In  a  word, 
whoever  fctioully  believes  the  manners  of  Cfilan  to 
I  c  livSlitious,  may  well  fay,  w  itli  the  religious  enthullai\ 
••  CuJo  quia  imfrjjibJe  cjl :  1  bclicve  it  becaufs  it  is 
'^  impoliible." 

But  farther ;  The  uncommon  talents  cf  the  au- 
thor cf  this  work  will  cheerfully  be  ackno.Tledgcd  by 
every  reader  cf  taf^c  :  he  certainly  was  a  great  mafier 
in  h:s  woy.  Now,  whether  the  work  be  late,  cr  com- 
pcfcd  four  centuries  ago,  a  man  cf  fuch  talents  in- 
venting a  hiflorical  fable,  and  laying  the  fcene  cf  ac- 
tion among  the  favagcs  in  the  hunter-llate,  vould 
T^.aturally  frsme  a  fyftem  cf  manners,  the  befl  fuiied 
in  his  opinion  to  that  ftatc.  What  then  cou'd  tempt 
I'.im  to  adept  a  fyllem  cf  manners,  fo  oppofitc  to  any 
notion  he  could  form  of  favage  manners  ?  The  ab- 
furdity  is  fo  grof?,  that  we  are  forced,  however  re- 
luctantly, to  believe,  that  thefe  manners  are  not  fic- 
titious, but  in  reality  the  irjanncrs  of  his  country,  co- 
loured perhaps,  cr  a  litile  heightened,  according  to 
the  privilege  of  an  epic  poet.  And  once  admitting 
th.it  facl,  there  can  be  no  hefitation  in  afcribing  the 
work  to  Ofhan,  fon  of  Fingal,  whofe  name  it  bearj  r 
we  have  no  belter  evidence  for  the  authors  of  feveral 
Greek  and  Roman  books.  Upon  the  fame  evidence, 
we  miUil  believe,  that  C-lhan  \\\^A  in  the  reign  cf  the 
Emperor  Caiacalla,  cf  whom  frequent  n^.ention  is 
:r:adc  under  the  dtfignation  of  Caracul  the  Great  King  ; 
■■-  r  which  perio'.i,  t!  e  lliepherd-llate  was  fcarce  knov\n 
.:.  Ca'eil^n'.a,    and   liuiban^irv   not  at  all.     Had   he 

lived 
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lived  fo  late  as  the  tweifih  century,  vslien  tiiere  were 
flocks  and  herds  in  that  country,  and  Ibme  fort  ol:' 
agriculture-,  a  poet  of  genius,  fuch  as  Clfian  undoub- 
tedly was,  would  have  drawn  from  thcfe  his  finell: 
images. 

The  foregoirg  confiderations,  I  am  perfuaded, 
would  not  fail  to  convert  the  moil  incredulous;  were 
it  not  for  a  confequence  extremely  improbable,  that 
a  people,  little  better  at  prefent  than  favages,  were  in 
their  primitive  hunter-ftate  highly  refined  ;  for  fuch 
CiTiin  defcribes  them.  And  yet  it  is  no  lefs  impro- 
buble,  that  fuch  manners  fhould  be  invented  by  aa 
iil.terate  Higliland  bard.  Let  a  man  chufe  either 
•fide,  the  difficulty  cannot  be  folved  but  by  a  fort  of 
mirac'e.  What  ihail  we  conclude  upon  the  whole  ? 
for  the  mind  cannot  forever  remiainlong  in  fufpenfe. 
As  dry  reafcning  has  left  us  in  a  dilemma,  tafte  perhaps 
snd  feeling  may  extricate  us.  May  not  the  c?Sz  be  here 
:;s  in  real  painting  r  A  portrait  drawn  from  fancy 
may  refemble  the  human  vifagc;  but  fuch  peculiarity 
of  countenance  and  cxpreffion  as  ferves  to  dillinguifli 
a  certain  perfcn  from  every  otlier,  is  always  wanting. 
Prefent  a  portrait  to  a  man  of  taik,  and  he  will  be  at 
no  lofs  to  fay,  whether  it  -be  copied  fioni  life,  or  be 
the  produ5t  of  fancy.  If  Offian  paint  from  fancy^ 
the  cloven  foot  will  appear :  but  if  his  portraits  be 
complete,  fo  as  to  exprefs  every  peculiarity  of  cha- 
racter, why  fhould  we  doubt  of  their  being  copied 
from  life  ?  In  that  view,  the  reader,  I  am  hopeful, 
■  will  not  think  his  time  thrown  away  in  examining 
fom.e  of  CfTian's  ftriking  pidures.  I  perceive  not  a- 
n other  refcurce. 

Love  of  fame  is  painted  by  Cliian  as  the  ruling 
psflion  of  his  countrymen  the  Caledonions.  War- 
riors are  every  where  defcribed,  as  efteeming  it  their 
cnief  happinefs  to  be  recorded  in  the  fongs  of  the 
hare's  :  that  feature  is  never  wanting  in  any  of  Cf- 
fiaii'b  heroes,    T'ake  the  fcllov^in^  inf^anccs:  "  Kin^; 
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'^  of  the  roar'ng  Strumon,  faid  the  rifingjoy  of  FiVi- 
^'  gal,  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms  after  thy  ftrength  has 
''  failed  ?  Often  hath  Morni  flione  in  battles,  like 
''  the  beam  of  the  rifing  fun,  when  hedifpetfes  tlie 
'''  florir)S  Oi  the  hill,  and  brings  peace  to  the  glitter- 
"  ing  fields.  But  wliy  didil:  thou  not  reft  in  thine  age  ? 
*'  Illy  renown  is  in  the  fong:  The  people  behold 
"  thee,  and  blefs  the  departure  of  mightv  Morni*." 
^'  Son  of  Fingal,  he  faid,  why  burns  tlie  foul  of 
"  Gaul  r  My  heart  beats  high  :  my  fieps  are  difjr- 
*'  dered ;  and  my  liand  trembles  on  my  fvvord, 
"  When  I  look  toward  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens  be- 
"  fore  me,  and  I  fee  iheir  fleeping  heft.  lYemb'e 
*^  thus  the  fouls  of  the  valiant,  in  battles  of  tlje 
'"'  fpear?  How  would  the  foul  of  Morni  rife,  if  we 
"  fiiould  rufh  on  the  fje!  Our  renown  would  grow 
'^  in  the*  fong,  and  our  fteps  be  fiatcly  in  the  eye  of 
"  tl;e  brave." 

Ihat  a  warrior  has  acquired  'nis  fa  Tie  is  a  confola- 
tion  in  every  diilrefs  :  "  Carril,"  faid  tiie  king  in  fe- 
cret,  "  tlie  firength  of  Cuchullin  fails.  My  davs- 
"  are  with  the  years  that  are  part ;  and  no  mornii^g 
"  of  mine  fhall  arife.  They  Iha'l  feek  me  at  Temo- 
*'  ra,  but  I  Ihali  not  be  found.  Cormac  will  weep 
*'  in  his  hall,  and  fay,  Where  is  Tura's  chief?  But 
'•'■  my  name  is  renowned,  my  fame  in  the  fong  cf 
"  bards.  The  youth  will  fay,  O  let  me  die  as  Cu- 
"  chullin  died:  renown  clothed  him  hke  a  robe;  and 
•••  the  light  of  his  fame  is  great.  j)raw  the  airow 
"  from  my  fide  ;  and  lay  Cuchu'hn  below  that  oak. 
*^  Place  the  fliield  of  Caitlibat  near,  that  they  may 
'^  behold  me  amid  the  arms  of  my  fathers  j ."  Fin- 
gal fpeaks  :  "  Ullin,  my  aged  bard,  take  the  Oiip  of 
*■'  the  king.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma,  and  let  the 
"  daughters  of  Morven  weep.  We  fnall  figfit  in 
"  Frin  for  the  race  cf  fallen  Cormac.     The  days  of 

'-'  my 

*  Liihmon.  t  The  death  of  Cuthiillln. 
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"  my  years  begin  to  fail :  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my 
*'  arm.  My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds  to  re- 
"  ceive  their  gray-hair'd  fon.  But,  Trenmore !  be- 
"  fore  I  go  hence,  one  beam  of  my  fame  (hall  rife  : 
*'  in  fame  fhall  my  days  end,  as  my  years  begun:  my 
*'  life  (hall  be  one  ftream  of  light  to  other  times  *." 
OfTian  fpeaks:  ^'  Did  thy  beauty  lail,  O  R.yno! 
"  ftood  the  ikength  cf  car-borne  Ofcarf!  Fingal 
*  himfelf  pafled  away,  and  the  halls  of  his  fathers 
''  forgot  his  fteps.  And  llialt  thou  remain,  aged 
*'  bard,  when  the  mighty  have  failed  ?  But  my 
'^  fame  fliall  remain ;  and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Mor- 
"  ven,  which  hfts  its  broad  head  to  the  ftorm,  and 
"  rejoiceth  in  the  courfe  of  the  windi. 

1  he  chief  caufe  of  afHidion  when  a  young  man  is 
cutoff  in  battle,  is  his  not  having  received  his  fame: 
*'  And  f;ll  the  fwifteft  in  the  race,  faid  the  king,  the 
"  firft  to  bend  the  bow?  1  hou  fcarce  hsH;  been 
'*  known  to  me;  why  did  young  Ryno  fill  I  But  fleep 
"  thou  foftlyon  Lena,  Fingal  Ihall  foon  behold  tliee. 
"  Soon  (hall  my  voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  my 
''  footfteps  ccafe  to  be  feen.  The  bards  will  tell  cf 
''  Fingal's  name ;  the  ftones  will  talk  of  me.  But, 
''  Ryno!  thou  ait  low  indeed,  thou  haft  not  received 
"  thy  fame.  Uihn,  flrike  the  harp  for  Pvvno;  tell 
**  wn«t  the  chief  would  have  been.  Farewel  tliou 
*'  firft  in  every  fteld.  No  more  ftiall  1  dire^Sl  thy 
*'  dart.  1  hou  that  haft  been  To  fair;  I  behold  thte 
"  not. — Farewel  ||."  *'  Caltlion  rullied  into  the 
*^  ftream:  I  bounded  forward  on  my  fpear :  Teutha's 
"  race  fell  before  us :  n>ht  came  roliing  dGV\n.  Dun- 
*'  ihalmo  reftcd   on  a  rock,  amidft  an  aged  wood  : 

'^  ihe 

*  Temcra. 

f   Several   of  OiTnii^s    heroes    are   def«.ribi:d   r.s  Eg'iting 

in    cars.      The   Britor.s,  in    general,  fought   in    that  man- 

t  cr  :    '*  The  Britons  fight,  not  only  with  cavalry,  or  i'^O',. 

"   but   alio  with  cars  and  ch:iricts.''      Pomp.  Mela, 

\  BciruthcD.  Ij  FingaU 
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*'  the  rage  of  his  bofoin  burned  againft  the  car-bcr: 
"  Calthon.     But   Calthon    ftood    ia-  Jiis    grief;    ; 
"  mourned  the  fallen  Colmari  Colinar  Hain  in  youL.^ 
''•  before  his  faine  arofe*." 

Lamentation  for  jofs  of  fame.  Cuchullin  fpeaks: 
**  But  O  ye  g!iofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  ye  fouls  of 
"  chiefs  that  are  no  more  !  be  ye  the  companions  of 
"  Cuchullirt,  and  talk  to  h'vn  in  the  cave  of  his  for^ 
''•  ro>;v.  For  never  more  ffiall  I  be  renowned  among 
"  the  mighty  in  the  land,  i  am  like  a  beam  that 
"  has  fhone ;  like  a  mifl  that  fled  away  -when  the 
*'  blaft  of  the  morning  came,  and  brightened  t!ie 
*'  fhaggy  fide  of  the  hill.  ConnjI,  talk,  of  arms  no 
"  more ;  departed  is  my  fame.  My  figbs  (hall  be 
"  on  Cromla's  wind,  till  my  foodkps  ceafe  to  be 
''  fcen.  And  ihou,  white-bofomed  Bragcla,  mourn 
"  over  the  fail  of  my  fame;  for,  vanquilhed,  never  will 
"  I  relura  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  Dunicaich  f ." 

Love  of  fame  begets  heroic  aciions,   which    : 
hand  in  hand  with  elevated  fentimenis  :  of  the  i'r 
mer  there  are  examples  in  every  page  ;  of  the  latti 
tak-e  the  folJovTing  examples:    "  And  let  him  con- 1\ 
"  replied  the  king.     1  iovc  a  foe  like  Cathmc'T  :  his 
^*  foul  is  great;  his  arm  liis  iirong ;  and  his  battles 
"  full  of  fame.     But  the  llule  foul  is  like  a  vapour 
'■  that  hovers  round  the  majfl-jy  lake,  which  never 
"  rifes  on  the   green   hill,   Jeft  the   winds    meet    '<^ 
"  there  |."     OiTian   fpeaks  :  *'  But  let  us  fly,  fon 
"  Morni,  Lathmoii  defcends  the  hill.     Then  let  r 
"  fteps  be  ilow,  replied  the  fair-hair'd  Gaul,  ki\  t 
"  foe  fay  with  a  fmile.  Behold  the  warrior's  of  nic^ 
"  they  are  like  ghoils,  terrible  in  darknefs ;  but  i;;. 
"  melt  away  before  the  beam  of  the  Eal'i  jj,"     Son 
''  the  feeble   hand,  faid  Lathmon,  (hall  my  hoil  ci 
"  fcend  !   They  aie  but  two,,  and   (hall  a  thouf- 


*  Calthon  and  Colnjar.  f  Fingal.  \  Lctthmon., 

[1  Lathmon. 
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"  litt  their  f^eel!  Nuah  would  mourn  in  his  hall  for 
*'  the  departure  of  Lathmon's  fame :  his  eyes  would 
*'  turn  from  Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  ap- 
*'  preached.  Go  thou  to  ti-^e  heroes,  fon  of  Dutha, 
"  for  I  beliold  the  irately  fteps  of  Oliian.  His  fame 
■"  his  worthy  of  my  fteel :  let  him  light  with  Lath- 
"  mon  *."  Finga)  does  not  delight  in  battle,  though 
*'  his  arm  Is  ftrong.  My  renown  grows  on  the  fail 
"  of  the  haughty  :  the  jightnirig  of  my  fteel  pours  on 
"  the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle  comes ;  and  rhe 
■^^  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife;  the  tombs  of  my  people 
"  jife,  O  my  fathers  !  and  I  at  lafi  mull:  re^nain  aJonc. 
"  But  I  will  remain  renowned,  and  the  departure  of 
^*  my  foul  thali  be  one  ilream  of  light  f."  *'  I  raifed 
"  my  voife  for  Fovar-gormo,  when  they  laid  the 
^  chief  in  earth."  "  The  aged  Crothar  was  there, 
^  but  his  figh  was  not  heard.  He  fearched  for  the 
*'  wound  of  his  fon,  and  found  it  in  his  breail :  joy 
*'  arofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged  :  he  came  and  fpoke 
■''  to  Offian  :  King  of  fpears,  my  fon  hath  not  fallen 
"  without  his  fame:  the  young  warrior  did  not  fiy, 
"  but  met  death  as  he  went  forward  in  his  itrength, 
"  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  re- 
"  nown  is  heard  :  their  memory  fnall  be  honoured 
"  in  the  fong  ;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin  falls  :|:." 
"  Cuchullin  kindled  at  the  iight,  and  darknefs  ga- 
"  thered  on  his  brow.  His  hand  was  on  the  fword 
*'  of  his  fathers  :  his  red-rolling  eye  on  the  foe.  He 
"  thrice  attempted  to  rufn  to  battle,  and  thrice  did 
'•  Connal  (lop.  Chief  of  the  ifle  of  mifl,  he  faid 
**  Fingal  fubdues  the  foe;  feeknot  a  part  of  the  fame 
*■'■  of  the  king§." 

The  pictures  that  CfTian  draws  of  his  ccuntrv- 
men,  are  no  lefs  remarkable  for  tender  fentim.ents 
than  for  elevation.  Parental  affection  is  finely  couch- 
ed in  tr.e  following   parage  :  "  Son  of  ComhaJ,  re- 

''  plied 

*   Ladimcii.      7  Lathnicn       |  Croma.      §  Fiiigal. 
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"  plied  the  chief,  the  ftrength  of  A4orni's  arm  hss 
"  failed.  I  attempt  to  draw  the  fword  of  my  youth, 
"  but  it  remains  in  its  place:  J  throw  the  fpear,  but 
"  it  falls  (hort  of  the  mark ;  and  I  feel  the  weight 
•■'  of  my  fliield.  We  decay  like  the  grafs  of  the 
"  mountain,  and  our  ftrength  returns  no  more.  I 
"  have  a  fon,  O  Fingal !  his  foul  has  delighted  in  the 
"  aftions  of  Morni's  youth;  but  his  fword  has  not 
"  been  lifted  againft  the  foe,  neither  has  his  fame 
*'  begun,  I  come  with  him  to  battle,  to  direct  his 
<'  arm.  His  renown  will  be  a  fun  to  my  foul,  ia 
"  the  dark  hour  of  my  departure.  O  that  the  name 
"  of  Morni  were  forgot  among  the  people,  O  that 
"  the  heroes  would  only  fav,  Behold  the  father  of 
«  Gaul*. 

And  no  lefs  finely  touched  is  grief  for  the  lofs  of 
children  :  "  We  faw  Ofcar  leaning  on  his  fhield  :  we 
"  faw  his  blood  around.  Silence  darkened  on  the 
"  face  of  everv  hero:  each  turned  his  back  and  wept. 
"  The  king  ftrove  to  hide  his  tears.  He  bends  his 
'*  head  over  his  fon;  and  his  words  are  mixed  with 
"  fighs.  And  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midl^ 
*'  of  thy  courfe !  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over 
"  thee.  I  fee  thy  coming  battles  :  I  behold  the  bat- 
"  ties  that  ought  to  come,  but  they  are  cut  of  from 
'*  thy  fame.  When  (hall  joy  dwell  at  Selma?  when 
"  fhali  the  fong  of  grief  ceafe  on  Morven  ?  A'ly  fon 
"  falls  by  degrees,  Fingal  will  be  the  laft  of  his  race. 
''  The  fame  I  have  received  ihall  pafs  away:  my  age 
"  (hall  be  without  friends.  I  fhall  fit  like  a  grey 
''  cloud  in  my  hall :  nor  fliall  I  expect  the  return  of 
"  a  fon  with  his  founding  arms.  Weep,  ye  heroes ; 
"  of  Morven;  never  more  will  Ofcar  rife f."  s 

Crothar  fpeaks :  "  Son  of  Fingal !  doll  thou  not  ii 
"  behold  the  daiknefs  of  Crothar's  hall  of  OiellsP^ 
*'  My  foul  was  not  dark  at  the  fcaft,  when  my  peo-J 

"  ple| 


Lrtthmon.  f  Tcmora, 
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"  pie  lived.     I  rejoiced  in   the  prefence  of  Grangers,  . 
*'  when  my  (on  (hone  in  the  hail.     But  OiTian,  he  is 
"  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no  fireak  of  ligl:: 
'^  behind.     He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal,  in  the  bacties 

'*  of   h.is   father Rothmar,    tiie   ciiief  of  grully 

"  Tromlo,  heaid  that  my  eyes  had  failed;  lie  heai'd 
«  th2t  my  arms  were  fixed  in  t!ie  hall,  and  the  prid^ 
'^  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  came  tovvards'Croma ;  my 
'*  people  fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in  the 
*'ha!l;  but  v.hat  could  figliilefs  Crothar  do  r  My 
**  fieps  were  unequal ;  my  grief  was  great.  I  wlihed 
*'•  for  the  days  that  were  pslt,  days  whereiii  1  foughr, 
"  and  won  in  the  field  of  blood.  My  ion.  returned 
"  from  the  chacc,  the  fair-Iiaired  Fovar-gormo.  He 
"  had  net  lifted  nis  fword  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was 
"  young.  But  the  foul  of  the  youth  was  great ;  th^ 
"  iire  of  valour  burnt  in  his  eyes.  He  faw  the  d.i"- 
"  orde-ed  fteps  of  his  faihsr,  and  his  figh  arofe.  Ivin<»- 
*'  of  Croma,  he  faid,  is  it  becaufe  thou  haft  no  fon; 
*'  is  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-gormo's  arm  that 
**  thy  fighs  crife?  I  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  tht; 
*■  Itrength  of  my  arm  ;  1  have  drawn  the  fword  of 
'■^  my  youth;  and  I  have  bent  the  bo,v.  Let  ms 
"meet  this  Rothmar  with  the  youths  of  Croma; 
''  let  me  meet  him,  O  my  father;  for  I  feel  my 
"  burning  foul.  And  thou  ihalt  meet  h'm,  1  faid, 
"  fon  of"  the  fightlefs  Crothar !  But  let  others  ad- 
'*'  vance  before  thee,  that  1  may  hear  the  tread  of  xhv 
*'  feet  at  thy  return;  for  my  eyes  behold  thee  no:, 

"  fair-ha'red   Fovar-gcrmo  ? He  v>'Qnij    lie   met 

**  the  foe;  he  fell.  The  foe  advances  towards  Cro- 
*'  ma.  He  Vv-ho  flew  my  fon  is  near,  with  all  his 
''  pointed  fpears  *." 

The  fodo'.ving  fentiments  about  the  fhortnefs  cf 

human  life  are  pathetic  :  "  Defoiate  is  the  dwelling 

'•  of  Molna,.filence  in  the  houfe  of  hir  fit.iers.    Raife 

Vol.  Ih  C  c  *'  ti:e 

*  Crcma. 
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*^  the  long  of  mourning  over  the  Grangers.  One  day 
*'  we  muft  frtll ;  and  they  have  only  fallen  before  us. 
"  Why  dofl:  thou  b'jild  the  hall,  fon  of  the  winged 
*'  days :  Thou  lookeil  from  thy  towers  to  day  :  foon 
*'  vvili  the  hiafi:  of  the  defart  come.  It  howls  in  thy 
"  empty  court,  and  whiffles  over  thy  half-worn 
**  fliieid*."  "  How  long  (hall  we  weep  on  Leni,  or 
*^  pour  tears  on  Ullin !  The  migluy  v^ill  not  return  ? 
*'  nor  Ofcar  rife  in  his  firength  :  The  valiant  rauft 
"  fall  one  day,  snd  be  no  m.ore  known.  Where  are 
*'  our  father-s,  O  warriors,  the  chiefs  of  the  times  or 
"  old  !  They  are  fct,  like  ftars  that  liave  (hone  :  we- 
*^  only  hear  the  found  of  their  praife.  But  they  were 
*'  renowned  in  their  day,  and  the  terror  of  other 
*'  tim.cs.  Thus  fnail  we  pafs,  O  warriors,  in  the 
"  day  of  cur  fail.  Then  let  us  be  renowned  while- 
*•'  we  may  ;  and  leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  laft* 
^•'  beams  of  the  fun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  ia 

"  the  W5:ftt/' 

In  Homer's  tlme,lierces  were  greedy  of  plunder;  and, 
like  robbers,  were  much  difpofcd  to  infult  a  vanouilhed 
foe.  According  to  Ofilan,  tlie  ancient  Caledonians 
had  no  idea  of  plunder :  and,  as  they  fought  for  fame 
only,  their  humanity  overflowed  to  the  vanquilhed. 
American  favages,  it  is  true,  are  notaddi£ied  to  plun- 
der, and  are  readv  to  btfcow  on  the  firfl  corner  what 
triHes  they  force  from  the  enemy.  But  they  have  no 
nO' ion  of  a  pitched  battle,  nor  of  fingle  combat :  on' 
the  contrary,  tiicy  value  thcmfelves  upon  flaughter- 
ing  their  enemies  by  furprife,  \Aiihout  rifKing  their 
cwn  fweet  perlbns.  Agreeable  to  the  magnanimous' 
rhara6ter  given  by  Ofiian  of  his  countrymen,  we  find 
humanity  blended  with  courage  in  all  their  at^llons  : 
'*■  Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  maid:  he  flayed  the 
"'•  uplifted  fword.  I'he  tear  was  in  the  eye  of  the 
*'  k.na,  as  bending  forward  hefpokc:  king  of  Hreamy 

"  Sora, 

*  CAr:l-cn.  t  Temoia. 
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"  Sora,  fear  not  the  Avord  of  xingsl:  it  was  never 
"  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquifned  ;  it  never 
"  pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy  people  rejoice  along 
*'  the  blue  waters  of  Tora  :  let  the  maids  of  thy  love 
«^  be  glad.  Why  ihould'il  thou  fall  in  thy  youth, 
*'  king  of  I'lreamy  Sora*.'"' 

Fingal  rpeaks :  "  Son  of  my  firength,  he  faid,  take 
'^  the  Ipear  of  Fingal :  go  to  Teutha's  mighty  ftream, 
"  and  fave  the  car'^borne  Coli/iar.  Let  thy  fame  re- 
"  turn  before  thee  like  a  pleafant  gale;  that  my  foul 
"  may  rejoice  over  my  fon,  who  renews  the  renown 
'^  of  our  fathers.  Oilian !  be  thou  a  ftorm  in  ba-ttlc, 
''  but  mild  where  the  foes  are  low.  It  was  thus  my 
*^  fame  arofe,  O  my  fon;  and  be  thou  like  Selmu's 
"  chief.  When  the  haughty  come  to  my  liall,  my 
"  eyes  behold  them  not,  but  my  arm  is  ftretchcJ 
'^  forth  to  the  unhippy,  my  f-A^ord  defends  the  weak  %'* 
*'  O  Ofcar !  bend  the  ftrong  in  arm,  hut  fpare  the 
"  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftrcam  of  many  tide.'? 
"  againil  the  foes  of  thy  people,  but  like  the  gale 
"  that  moves  the  grafs  to  thofe  who  a/k  thy  aid.  Ne- 
'*  ver  fearch  for  the  battle,  nor  fiiun  it  when  it  comes. 
*•'  So  7>enmDr  lived  ;  fuch  Trathal  was  ;  and  fucli 
"  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  fupport  of  the 
"  injured  ;  and  the  weak  reded  behind  the  lightning 
"  of  m.y  fteeit." 

Humanity  to  the  vanquiihed  is  dtfpbyed  in  th^ 
foiiowing  paffages.  After  defeating  in  battle  Swaran 
king  of  Lochlin,  Fingal  fays,  *'  Raire,  Ullin,  raife 
"  the  fong  of  pe^'ce,  and  foothe  my  foul  after  battle, 
*'  rhat  my  ear  m.ay  forget  the  noiie  of  arms.  And 
'•  let  a  hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladen  the  king  of 
^'  Locldin:  he  snuil  depart  fro.m  us  with  joy  :  none 
''  ever  went  (id  nom  Fingal.  Ofjar,  the  lightning 
''  of  my  iword  is  a^ainfi  the  flrong ;  but  peace- 
^    C  c  2  "  tu\ 

*  Caijic  tlmra.  f  C.dthon  and   Coniaf. 
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*'  ful  it  lii^rgs  by  my  fice  v\lien  warriors  }' 
*'  in  battle*."  *'  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  fword,  : 
*'  the  fons  of  Eerathon  fled.  It  was  then  I  faw  h 
"  in  his  bca'uty,  ni  d  the  tear  hung  in  my  eye.  Ti 
*'  srt  fallen,  young  tree,  I  faid,  with  all  tl.y  bi 
*' ding  beauties  round  thee»  The  winds  cc; 
''  from  thedefart,  and  there  is  no  found  in  thy  jeav 
''  Lovely  art  thou  in  death,  fon  of  car-borne  Lz: 
*'  mcr  f.'' 

After  perufirg   thefe   quotation^',    it   will    not 
thought  that  Oirian  deviates  from  the  manners 
prefentcd  by  him,  in  defcribing  the  iicfpitality  of 
*•  chiefiains ;  *^  We  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on  \..z 
*'■  coafl-,  2nd  we  thought  that   the   mighty   Cat}- n: or 
*'came;  Cathmcr,  the  friend  of  firangers,  the  brc- 
"  thcr  cf  red-Iiair'd  Cairbar.     But  their  fouls  wc;e 
"  not  the  fame;    for  the  light  of  heaven  wss  in  t' j 
"  bofom  of  Cathmor.     Kis  towers  rcfe  on  theb2r 
'^  of  Atha:  (even  paths  led  to  his  halJ :  kycn  ch.. 
"  ftood  on  thefe  paths,  and  called  the  Granger  to  ; 
*'  fcad.     Eut  Cathmor  dwelt   in   the  wood  to  avc 
"  the  voice  of  praife^;."'     Rathir.or  was  a   ch-ef  .1 
*^  Clutha.     The  feeble  dwdt  in  hishaJl.     The  gates 
'*  of  Pvathmor  were  never  clofcd:  his  feaf^  was  p.Jwr   ''• 
*'  fpread.     The  fons  of  tlie  flranger  came  and  bltj 
"  the  generous  chief  of  Clutha.     Bards  raifed   ' 
"  fong,  and  touched  the  harp:  joy  brightened  on  : 
*'  face  cf  the   moijrr.ful.     E)unt!iaimo  came  in   I 
"pride,   and    rufaed    into   combat    with    Rathn-     . 
"  The  chief  of  Clutha  overcame.    The  ragecf  Di::  - 
"  tholmo  rofe  :  he  came  by  night  Vvjt!:i  his  waniri>  , 
"  ?.nd  the  mighty  Rathmor  fell  :  he  fell   in  his   h;>  , 
"  where  his   ku'ii  had   been   often   fpread  for  flun- 
^'gersil'" 

It  feems   no:  to  exceed  the  mcc^nnnimity  of  !,^ 
cliieriains,  intent  upon  gicry  only,  to  feall  even  an  e: 


Fir>gal,  book  6.  t   Bentbon. 
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my  before  a  battle.  Cuchullin,  after  the  fiiTt  day's- 
engagement  with  Swaran,  king  of  Lochiin  cr  Scandi- 
navia, fays  to  Carril,  one  of  his  birds,  ''  Is  this  feafl 
"  fpread  for  me  alone,  and  the  king  of  Loch.Iin  on 
**  Uilin's  ihore  ;  far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and 
"  founding  halls  of  his  feafts  ?  Rife,  Carril  of  other 
*' times,  and  carry  my  words  to  Swaran;  tell  him 
*'  from  the  roaring  of  waters,  that  Cuchu'lin  gives 
"  his  feaft.  Flere  let  him  lillen  to  the  found  of  my 
*'  groves  amid  the  clouds  of  night:  for  cold  and  bleak. 
"  the  bluilering  winds  ru(h  over  the  foam  of  his  feas. 
"  Here  let  him  praife  the  trembling  harp,  and  hear 
"  the  fongs  of  heroes  *." 

The  Scandinavian  king,  lefs  polifhed,  refufed  the 
invitation.  Cairbar  fpeaks :  "  Spread  the  feaft  on 
"  Lena,  and  let  my  hundred  bards  attend.  And 
"  thou  red-hair'd  Olla,  take  the  harp  of  the  king. 
'^  Go  to  Ofcar,  king  of  fwords,  and  bid  him  to  our 
"  feaft.  To  day  wc  feaft  and  hear  the  fong ;  to- 
"  morrow  break  the  fpearsf."  "  Olla  came  with  liis 
"  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to  Cairbar's  feail.  7'hree 
*'  hundred  heroes  attend  the  cliief,  and  tlie  ciang  of 
"  their  arms  is  terrible.  The  gray  dogs  bound  on 
*'  the  heath,  and  their  howling  is  frequent.  Fir.gal 
*'  faw  the  departure  of  the  hero:  the  foul  of  the  king 
*'  was  fad.  He  dreads  the  gloomy  Cairbar:  but  v/Iio 
*'  of  the  race  of  Trenrnor  fears  the  foe  ? ;" 

Cruelty  is  every  where  condemned  as  an  infamous 
vice.  Speaking  of  the  bards,  "  Cairbar  feared  to 
*■'  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards,  though  his  foul  was 
**dark;  but  he  clofed  us  in  the  midft  of  darknefs. 
"  Three  days  we  pined  alone:  on  the  fourth  the  no- 
**  ble  Carhmor  came.  He  heard  our  voice  from  the 
"  cave,  and  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar. 
"  Chief  of  Atha,  he  faid,  how  long  wilt  thou  pain 
"  my  foui  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  defart, 
C  c  3  "  and 

*  Fingal,  Icok  i.         t  TemQra.         t  Temc-ra^ 
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"  and  thy  tlioughts  are  dark.  But  thou  art  thie  0:0-- 
*'  ther  of  Cathmor,  2nd  he  will  fill  fight  thy  battles. 
*'  Catlimor's  foul  is  not  like  thinej  thou  feeble  hand  of 
*'  war.  The  light  of  my  bofom  is  Gained  with  thy 
**  deeds.  The  bards  wili  not  fing  of  my  renown ; 
**  they  may  fay,  Cathmor  was  brave,  but  he  fought 
"  for  gloomy  Cairbar :  they  wili  pafs  over  my  tomb 
*'  in  fiience,  and  my  fame  Ihall  not  be  heard.  Cair- 
*'  bar,  loofe  the  bards;  tiiey  are  the  fens  of  other 
"  rimes:  their  voice  fhall  be  heard  in  otlier  ages  when 
'^  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed^*."  Uilin  raifed 
*'  his  white  fails :  the  wind  of  the  fouth  came  forth. 
*•'  He  bounded  on  the  waves  towards  Selma's  walls. 
^*  The  fcaft  is  fpread  on  Lena :  an  hundred  heroes 
"  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar ;  but  no  fong  is  raifed 
*'  over  the  chief,  for  his  foul  had  been  dark  and 
^'  bloody.  We  remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac;  and 
*'  what  could  we  fay  in  Cairbar's  praifefr." 

Genuine  nianners  never  were  reprefented  more  to 
the  life  by  a  Tacitus  nor  a  Shakefpeare.  Such  paint- 
ir^g  is  above  ib.e  reach  of  pure  invention  :  it  muft  be 
the  work  of  knowledge  and  feeling. 

One  may  difcover  the  maiiners  of  a  nation  from 
tlie  figure  their  women  make.  Among  favages,  wo- 
men are  treated  like  flaves;  and  they  acquire  not  the 
dignity  tliat  belongs  to  the  fex,  till  manners  be  con- 
fiderably  be  refined.  According  to  the  manners  2- 
bove  defcribed,  women  ought  to  have  miade  a  ccn- 
fiderable  figure  among  the  ancitnt  Caledonions.  Let 
us  exaiYiine  OlTian  upon  that  fubjedl,  in  order  to 
judge  whether  he  carries  on  the  fame  tone  of  man- 
ners tlirough  every  particular,  lliat  women  wde 
h'ghly  regarded,  appears  from  the  following  palTages : 
'•  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow!  1  was  not  fo 
^-  mournful  and  blind,  1  was  not  fo  dark  and  for- 
'*  lorn,  when  Lveralln  loved  me,  Everailin  with  the 

^'  daik-browa 

*  Tcraora.  i  Tcmcia, 
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^'  dark-brown  hair,  the  white- bofomed  love  of  Cor-^ 
"  mac.  A  thouland  heroes  fought  tlic  maid,  flie  de- 
"  nied  her  love  to  a  thoufand :  the  fons  of  the  fvvord 
"  were  cefpifed;  for  graceful  in  her  eyes  was  OfTian. 
"  I  went  in  fuit  of  the  maid  to  Lego's  fable  furge ; 
"  twelve  of  my  people  were  there,  fons  of  the  iVeamy 
*'  Morven.  We  came  to  Branno  friend  of  ftrangers, 
*«  Eranno  of  the  founding  mail. — From  whence,  he 
"  faid,  are  the  arms  of  l^eel  ?  Not  eafy  to  win  is  the 
"  maid  that  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  fons  of  Erin* 
''  But  blefl  be  thou,  ()  fon  of  Fingal,  happy  is  the 
"  maid  that  waits  thee.  Though  twelve  daughters 
"  of  beauty  were  mine,  thine  were  the  choice,  thou 
"  fon  ct  fame  !  Then  he  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid^ 
"  the  dark- haired  Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our 
"  breails  of  Heel,  and  bleil  the  maid  of  Branno  *,'* 
"  Now  Connal,  on  Cromla's  fide,  fpoke  to  the  chief 
"  of  the  noble  car.  Why  that  gloom,  fon  of  Semo  ? 
"  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in  battle.  And  re- 
"  nowned  art  thou,  O  warrior!  many  were  the  deaths 
'«  of  thy  iteel.  Often  has  Bragela  met  thee,  with 
''  blue- rolling  eyes  of  joy;  often  has  Oie  met  her  he- 
*'  ro  returning  in  the  midil  of  the  valiant,  when  his 
"  fword  was  red  with  ilaughter,  and  his  foes  filent  in 
«  the  field  of  the  tomb.  Pleafant  to  her  ears  were 
"  thy  bards,  when  thine  actions  rofe  in  the  fongf  " 
"  Bur,  king  of  Morven,  if  I  ffiali  fall,  as  one  time 
"  the  warrior  muft  fall,  raife  my  tomb  in  the  midlf, 
*•'  and  let  it  be  the  greateft  on  Lena.  And  fend  over 
"  the  dark- blue  Vvave  the  fword  of  Orla.  to  the  fpoufe 
''  of  his  love;  that  (he  m.ay  fhow  it  to  her  fon,  with 
"  tears  to  kindle  his  foul  to  war."  "  i  lifted  my 
"  eyes  to  Croa:ija,  and  I  law  the  fon  of  generous  Se- 
"  mo.  Sad  and  flow  he  retired  from  his  hill  toward 
"  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  faw  Fingal  vi6lori* 
'^  ous,  and  mixdd  his  joy  with  grief.     The  fun  is 

"  bright 

*  Fingal,  book  4.  t  Fingal,  book  5* 
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"  bright  on  his  armour,  nnd  Connal  ilovvly  followed. 
''  They  funk  behind  the  hilJ,  hke  two  pillars  of  t'le 
*'  fire  of  night,  when   \vinds  purfuc  theni  over  the 
"  mountain,  and  tlie  flaming  licath  rcfounds.     Bc- 
*'  fide  a  ftream  of  roaring  foam,  his  cave  is  in  a  rock. 
"  One  tree  bends  above  it;  and   the  rufhing  winds 
*'  echo  againil  its  fides.     There  ref^s   th.e   chief  of 
"  Dunfcaich,  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  His  thouglus 
'*  are  on  the  battles  he  Jo(f ;  and  tiie  tear  is  on  his 
"  cheek.     He  mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame, 
"  that  fJed  Jike  the  mift  of  Cona.     O  Brngcla,  thou 
*'  arc  too  far  remote  to  cheer  the  foul  of  the  hero. 
*'  But  let   bim  fee  thy  bright  form  in  his  foul;  that 
"  h.is  th.cughts  may  return  to  the  Jovely  fun-beam  of 
"Dunfcaich*."     *' Ofiian,  king  of  fwords,  replied 
**  the  bard,  thou   bed  raifefl  the  fong.     Long   !ia(l 
*'  thou  been  known  to  Cam*],  thou  ruler  of  battles. 
"  Ofren  have  I  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Everallin. 
*'  Thou,  too.   haft  often  accompanied   my  voice  in 
*'  Branno's  hall   cf  fhells.     And    often   amidft   our 
"  voices  was  heard   the   mildeft:  Everallin.     One  day 
"  (lie  fung  of  Cormac's   fail.     The  youth  that  ditd 
*'  for  her  Jove.     I  faw  the  tears  on  her  clieck,  and  cii 
"  thine,  thou  chief  oi  men.     Her  foul  was  touched 
"  for  the  unhappy,  tl.ough  fhe  loved  him  not.    How 
"  fair  among  a  thoufand   maids,  was  the  daughter  or 
"  the  generous   Branno-j."     it  was   in  the  days  of 
"  peace,  replied  the  great  Cleflamor,  J  came  in  my 
"  bounding  (hip  to  Balclutha's  walls  of  towers.    The 
"  winds   had   roared   behind   my  fails,  and   Ciutba's 
*'  llreams  received  rny  dark-bofomed  veiTel.     Three 
*'  days  1  remained  in  Reuthamir's  halls,  and  faw  that 
"  beam  of  light,  his  daughter.     The  joy  of  the  ihell 
"  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the  fair.     Her 
"  breafts   v.ere  hke  the  foam  on  the  wave,  and  her 
^  eyes  like  fiars  of  light :  her  hair  was   dark  as  the 

*'  raven's 

*  Fingal,  book  5,  f  Iblck 
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*'  raven's  wing:  her  foul  was  generous  and  mild.  My 
"  love  for  Moina  was  gre:it ;  and  my  heart  poured 
"  forth  in  joy  *."  "  1  he  fame  of  Offian  H-ia!!  rTe: 
"  his  deeds  (hail  be  like  his  father's.  Let  us  rufh  in 
*'  our  anris,  fon  of  Morni,  let  us  rufh  to  battle. — 
"  Gaul,  if  thou  (halt  return,  go  to  Selma's  lofty  hall. 
*' 7>11  Everallin  that  I  fell  with  fame:  carry  the 
"  fword  to  Branno's  daughter:  let  her  give  it  to 
*'  Ofcar,  when  the  years  of  his  youth  fliall  arifef." 

Next  to  war,  love  makes  the  principal  figure;  and 
well  it  may  ;  for,  in  Oillan's  poem.s,  it  breathes  eve- 
ry thing  fwect,  tender,  and  elevated.  *'  On  Lubar's 
"  grafTy  banks  they  fought ;  and  Grudar  fell.  Fierce 
'•  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale  of  the  echoing  Tura, 
*•  where  Eraflblis,  faireft  of  his  fifters,  all  alone  raifed 
"  the  fcng  of  grief.  She  fung  the  actions  of  Grudar, 
''  the  youth  of  her  fecret  foul:  fhe  mourned  him  in 
*•  the  litld  of  bleed ;  but  ftiil  fne  hoped  his  return. 
*-  Her  white  bofom  is  feen  from  her  robe,  as  the 
'•'moon  from  the  clouds  of  night:  her  voice  was 
"  fcfter  tlian  the  harp,  to  raife  the  fong  of  gritf :  h.er 
^' foul  was  lixed  on  Grudar,  the  fecret  look  of  her 
"  eye  v/as  his ;  when  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms, 
"  thou  mighty  in  the  war  ?  Take  BrafTolis,  Cairbar 
*'  faid,  take  this  (lucid  of  blood:  fix  it  on  high  with- 
*'  in  my  r.ajj,  tlie  armour  of  my  foe.  Her  loft  heart 
''  beat  againfi  her  fide :  diflra6ted,  pale,  fhe  fiew,  and 
**  found  her  youth  in  his  blood.  She  died  on  Crom- 
<'  la's  heath.  Here  refis  their  dull,  CuchuUin;  and 
"  thefe  two  lonely  yews,  fprung  fro-rj  their  tombs, 
"  wi(h  to  meet  on  high.  Fair  was  Brafiblis  on  the 
"  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  hill.  The  bard  fhall 
<'  prefervc  their  names,  and  repeat  them  to  future 
"  times  t."  *'  Fleafant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,  faid  the 
«•  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin  ;  and  lovely  are  the  words 
'*  of  other  times :   they  are   like  the  calm  fhovvcr  of 

"  fpring, 

*  Carthon.  i    Latbmon.         ±  Fingsl,  book  i. 
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**  fpring,  when  the  fun  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light 
*'  cloud  flies  over  the  hill.  O  ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of 
*'  my  love,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich:  llrike 
"  the  harp  in  praife  of  Bragela,  whom  I  left  in  the  ifle 
''  of  mill,  the  fpoufe  of  Semo's  fon.  Doft  thou  raifs 
''  thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  fa.ls  of  Cu- 
'•  chullin  ?  the  fea  is  rolling  far  diflant,  and  its  white 
'•  foam  will  deceive  thee  for  my  fails.  Retire,  my 
"  love,  for  it  is  night,  and  the  dark  winds  iigh  in  t!.  ' 
'■  hair :  retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feafis,  and  think 
'■'  times  that  are  pail;  for  I  will  not  return  till  ti: 
*'  ftorm  of  war  ceafc.  O  Connal,  fpeak  of  war  and 
"  arms  and  fend  her  from  my  mind ;  for  lovely 
*'  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  white- bufomed  daughter 
*'  of  Sorglan*." 

Malvina  fpeaks :  "  But  thou  dwelled  in  the  foul 
"  of  Malvina,  fon  of  mightv  Offian.  My  fjghs  arife 
"  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  my  tears  defcend  with 
"  the  drops  of  the  night.  I  v.'as  a  lovely  tree  in  thy 
*•  prefence,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches  round  m.e  : 
*•  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the  defarr,  and 
*'  laid  my  green  head  low:  the  fpring  returned  with 
*'  its  (howers,  but  of  me  not  a  leaf  fprung.  The 
*•  virgins  faw  me  filcnt  in  the  hall,  and  they  touch- 
"  ed  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on  the  cheek 
*'  of  Malvina,  and  the  virgins  beheld  n:v  grief. — 
*'  Why  art  thou  fad,  they  faid,  thou  lirft  of  tlvj 
'•maids  of  Luthar  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of 
*'  the  morning,  and  (lately  in  thy  nght  f  ?"  "  Fii;- 
"  gal  came  in  his  mildn^fs,  rejoicing  in  fecret  over  the 
*•  aclions  of  his  fon.  Morni's  face  brightened  wi'li 
'•  gladnefs,  and  his  aged  eyes  looked  faintly  throi; 
"  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the  hails  of  Selma,  a; 
*'  fat  round  the  feafl  of  (hells.  The  maids  of  i!^; 
•'  fong  came  into  our  prefence,  and  the  mildly-bluHi- 
''  ing  Everallin.  Her  dark  hair  fpreads  on  her  neck 
"  of  fnow,  her  eye  rolls   in  fecret  on  Oilian.     Siic 

'•  tOUClKb 
*   Fl'igal,  book  I.  t  Crom:i. 
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*'  touches  the  harper  mufic,  and  weblefs  the  daugh- 
"  ter  of  Branno  *." 

Had  the  Caiedonians  made  Haves  of  their  women, 
and  thought  as  meanly  of  them  as  favages  commonly 
do,  OlTian  could  never  have  thought,  even  in  a 
dream,  of  beftowing  on  them  thofe  numberlefs  graces 
that  exalt  the  female  fcx,  and  render  many  of  them 
obje(51s  of  pure  and  elevated  afieiStion.  I  fay  more  : 
Suppoling  a  favage  to  have  been  divinely  infpired, 
manners  fo  inconiiftcnt  with  their  own  v.ould  not 
have  been  relinked,  nor  even  comprehended  by  his 
countrymen.  And  yet  that  they  were  highly  re- 
lifhed  is  certain,  having  been  difFufed  amiong  ail  ranks, 
2nd  preferved  for  many  ages  by  memory  alone,  v,'ith- 
out  writing.  Heie  the  argument  mentioned  above 
iirikes  with  double  force,  to  evince  that  the  manners 
of  the  Caledonians  muft  have  been  really  fuch  as 
Ofllan  defcribes. 

Carharina  Alexowna,  Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  promo- 
ted allemblies  of  men  and  women,  as  a  means  to  po- 
liih  the  manners  of  her  fubjeds.  And  in  order  to 
preferve  decency  in  fuch  affenibiies,  (he  publilhed  a 
body  of  regulations,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fpe- 
cimen.  "  Ladies  who  play  at  forfeitures,  queftions, 
"  and  commands,  &c.  Ihall  not  be  noify  nor  riot- 
"  ous.  No  gentleman  mufl:  attempt  to  force  a  kifs, 
"  nor  firike  a  woman  in  the  afTembly,  under  pain  of 
''  exclufion.  Ladies  are  not  to  get  drunk  upon  any 
"  pretence  whatever ;  nor  gentlemen  before  nine." 
Con'^pare  the  manners  that  ret]uired  fuch  regulations 
v;'ith  thofe  defcribed  above.  Can  we  fuppofe,  that 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Ciiian's  poems  ever  a- 
mufed  themifelves,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  v/ith  hide 
and  feek,  queftions  and  commands,  or  fuch  childifh 
play.  Can  it  enter  into  our  thoughts,  that  Bragela 
or  Aiah  ina  were  fo  often  crunk,  as  to  require  the 

reprimand 

*  Latbmon, 
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reprimand  of  a  public  regulation ;  or  tliat  any  hero 
of  Ofiian  ever  ftruck.  a  woman  of  falhion  in  ire  ? 

The  immortality  of  the  foul  was  a  capital  article 
in  the  Celtic  creed,  inculcated  by  the  Druids  *.  And 
in  V^ak-rius  Maximus,  we  find  ttie  following  palTagc  : 
"  It  is  reported  that  the  Gauls  frequently  lent  mo- 
"  nev  to  be  paid  back  in  the  infernal  regions,  from 
"  a  firm  perfuafion  that  the  fouls  of  men  were  im- 
"  mortal.  I  would  have  called  tl.em  fools,  if  thofe 
*'  wearers  of  breeches  had  not  thought  the  fame  as 
*'  Pythagoras  who  wore  a  cloak f."  All  favages  have 
an  imprefiion  of  immoitality;  but  few  even  of  the 
mol^  enlightened,  before  Chriihanity  prevailed,  had 
the  lea!l  notion  of  any  occupations  in  another  lir>, 
but  what  they  were  accufiomed  to  in  this.  Even 
Virgil,  in  his  poetical  fervency,  finds  no  amufements 
for  h.s  departed  heroes,  but  what  they  were  fond  of 
when  alive  ;  the  fame  love  for  war,  the  fame  tafle  for 
b.unting,  and  the  fame  affection  to  their  friends.  As 
v-e  have  no  reafon  to  expert  more  invention  in  Of- 
iian, the  obfervaiion  may  ferve  as  a  key  to  the  ghofts 
introduced  by  him,  and  to  his  whole  machinery,  as' 
termed  by  critics.  His  defcription  of  thefe  gholb  is 
copied  plainly  from  the  c:^eed  of  his  country. 

Jf  the  above  manners  be  genuine,  they  are  a  fm- 
gular  plienomcnon  in  the  Hiliory  of  Man :  if  they 
be  the  invention  of  an  illiterate  bard,  among  favages 
utterly  ignorant  of  fuch  manners,  the  phenom.enon 
is  no  lefs  hngular.  Let  either  fide  be  taken,  and  a 
fort  of  miracle  muft  be  admitted.  In  tlie  inP^anccs 
above  given,  fuch  a  beautiful  mixture  there   is    of 

fimplicity 

*  Pomponius  Mela.  Arnnf.anus  MarceUinus. 
•f-  ''  G alios,  irjeiTioriae  proditiim  cfi  pecunias  niutuns,  qiics 
"  fibi  apud  inferos  reddcrcntur,  dare  :  quia  j^erfuafum  ha- 
*'  buerint,  nnimas  hoininum  immortales  cfie.  Dicercm 
"  {tiihos,  nifi  idem  braccati  fenfificnt  (^mu  paliiatus  Pytl.a- 
*'  goras  fenlit." 
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iimpliclty  and  dignity,  and  (o  much  life  given  to  the 
manners  defcribed,  that  real  manners  were  never  re- 
prefented  with  a  more  ftriking  appearance  of  truth. 
If  thefe  manners  be  fictitious,  I  fay  again,  that  the 
author  muft  have  been  infpired :  they  plainly  exceed 
the  invention  of  a  favage;  nay,  they  exceed  the  in- 
vention of  any  known  writer.  Every  man  will 
judge  for  himfelf :  it  is  perhaps  fondnefs  for  fuch  re- 
fined manners,  that  makes  me  inclined  to  reality  a- 
gainfl:  fidion. 

I  am  aware,  at  the  fame  time,  that  m.anners  fo  pure 
and  elevated,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  are  difficult 
to  be  accounted  for.  The  Caledonians  were  not  an 
original  tribe,  w^ho  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  had 
manners  peculiar  to  themfelves :  they  were  a  branch 
of  the  Celtae,  and  had  a  language  common  to  them 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  of  England.  The 
manners  probably  of  all  were  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo  -, 
and  if  we  expe6i;  any  light  for  explaining  Caledonian 
manners,  it  mufl:  be  from  that  quarter:  we  have  in- 
deed no  other  refource.  Diodorus  Siculus  reports  of 
the  Celtae,  that,  though  warlike,  they  were  upright 
in  their  dealings,  and  far  removed  from  deceit  and 
duplicity.  "  The  Gauls  are  of  an  open  temper,  not 
"  at  all  infidious ;  and  in  fight  they  rely  on  valour, 
"  not  on  ftratagem  *."  And  though  cruel  to  their 
enemies,  yet  Pomponious  Meia  obferves,  that  they 
were  kind  and  compalnonate  to  the  fupplicant  and 
unfortunate.  Strabo  defcribes  the  Gauls  as  ftudious 
of  war,  and  of  great  alacrity  in  fighting ;  otherwife 
an  innocent  people,  altogether  void  of  malignity.  He 
fays  that  they  had  three  orders  of  men,  bards,  priefts, 
and  druids;  that  the  province  of  the  bards  Vv'as  to 
ftudy  poetry,  and  to  compofe  fongs  in  praife  of  their 
deceafed  heroes ;  that  the  priefts  prefided  over  divine 
vvorfhip ;  and  that  the  druids,  befide  ftudying  moral 
Vol.  II.  D  d  and 
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and  natural  philfophy,  determined  all  controverfies, 
and  had  fome  dire61:ion  even  in  war.  Caefar,  lefs  at- 
tentive to  civil  matters,  comprehends  thefe  three  or- 
ders under  the  name  of  rt^rw/Wj;  and  obferves,  that  the 
druids  teach  their  difciples  a  vaft  number  of  verfes, 
which  they  muft  get  by  heart.  Diodorus  Siculus 
fays,  that  the  Gnuls  had  poets  termed  bards^  who 
fung  airs  accompanied  with  the  harp,  in  praife  of 
fome,  and  dlfpraife  of  others.  Lucan,  fpeaking  of 
the  three  orders,  fays, 

"  Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animas,  belloque  peremptas, 
"  Laudibus  in  Longum,  vates  dimittltis  aevum, 
"   riurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina  bardi." 

"  You  too,  ye  bards  !  whom  facred  raptures  fire, 
"  To  chant  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre  ; 
<•<  Who  confecrate  in  your  immortal  ftrain, 
"  Brave  patriot  fouls,  in  righteous  battle  flain  ; 
''  Securely  now  the  tuneful  tafk  renew, 
''  And  nobleft  themes  in  deathlefs  fongs  purfue." 

RowE# 

With  refpetS^  to  the  Celtic  women  in  particular,  it 
is  agreed  by  all  writers,  that  they  were  extremely 
beautiful*;  and  no  lefs  remarkable  for  fpirit  than  for 
beauty.  If  we  can  rely  on  Diodorus  Siculus,  the 
women  in  Gaul  equalled  the  men  in  courage.  Ta- 
citus, in  his  life  of  Agricola,  fays,  that  the  Britifh 
women  frequently  joined  with  the  men,  when  attack- 
ed by  an  enemy.  And  fo  much  were  they  regarded, 
as  to  be  thought  capable  of  the  higheft  command. 
**  l^hey  made  no  di(lin<5tion  of  fex  in  conferring  au^ 
"  thority,"  fays  the  fame  author.  And  accordingly, 
during  the  war  carried  on  by  Cara6tacus,  a  gallant 
Britifh  king,  egainft  the  Romans,  Cartifmandua  was 
queen  of  the  Brig:intes.     Boadlcea  i?  recorded  hi  Ro- 

maa 

*  Diodorus  Slculu^;  lib.  5,     Athena?usj  I'.b.  13* 
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man  annals  as  a  queen  of  a  warlike  fpirit.  She  led  on 
a  great  army  againft  the  Romans ;  and  in  exhorting 
her  people  to  behave  with  courage,  (lie  obferved,  that 
it  was  not  unufual  to  fee  a  Britifh  army  led  on  to  battle 
by  a  woman;  to  which  Tacitus  adds  his  leftimony : 
"  The  Britons  even  followed  women  as  leaders  in 
"  the  field*."  No  wonder  that  Celtic  women,  (o 
amply  provided  with  fpirit,  as  well  as  beauty,  made 
a  capital  figure  in  every  public  entertainment  f." 

The  Galic  Celtae  undoubtedly  carried  with  them 
their  manners  and  cuftoms  to  Britain,  and  fpread 
them  gradually  from  fouth  to  north. — Thefe  bard?, 
v/ho  were  in  high  eftimation,  became  great  proficients 
in  poetry ;  of  which  we  have  a  confpicuous  infiance 
in  the  works  of  Ofiian.  Their  capital  compofitions 
were  diligently  ftudied  by  thofe  of  their  own  order, 
and  admired  by  all.  The  fongs  of  the  bards  accom- 
panied with  the  harp,  made  a  deep  imprefiion  on 
the  young  warrior,  elevated  fome  into  heroes,  and 
promoted  virtue  in  every  hearer.  Another  circum- 
ilance  common  to  the  Caledonians  with  every  other 
nation  in  the  firii  flage  of  fociety,  concurred  to  form 
their  manners ;  which  is,  that  svarice  was  unknown 
among  them.  People  in  that  fiage,  ignorant  of  ha- 
bitual wants,  and  having  a  ready  fupply  of  all  that 
nature  requires,  have  little  notion  of  property,  and 
not  the  flighted  defire  of  accumulating  the  goods  of 
fortune ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  always  found  honed 
and  difinterefled.  With  refpecl  to  the  female  fex, 
who  rnake  an  illuftrious  figure  in  Ofiian's  poems,  if 
they  were  fo  eminent  both  for  courage  and  beauty  as 
they  are  reprefented  by  the  bed  authors,  it  is  no  won- 
der to  find  them  painted  by  Odian  as  obje^ls  of  love 
the  mod  pure  and  refined.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  over- 
looked, that  the  foft  and  delicate  notes  of  the  harp 
D  d  2  have 

*  Vita  Agrlcolae,  cap,  16.  T   Annalium,  lib.  14. 

4^  Athenacus,  lib,   10. 
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have  a  tendency  to  purify  manners,   and  to  refine 
love. 

Whether  the  caufes  here  afTigned  of  Celtic  man- 
ners be  fully  adequate  may  well  admit  of  a  doubt; 
but  if  authentic  hiAory  be  relied  on,  we  can  entertain 
no  doubt,  that  the  manners  of  theGalicand  Britifh 
Celtae,  including  the  Caledonians,  were  fuch  as  are 
above  defcribed.  And  as  the  manners  afcribed  by 
Ofiian  to  his  countrymen  the  Caledonians,  are  in  eve- 
ry particular  conformable  to  thofe  now  mentioned,  it 
clearly  follows,  that  Ollian  was  no  inventor,  but  drew 
his  pictures  of  manners  from  real  life.  This  is  made 
highly  probable  from  intrinfic  evidence,  tiie  fam.e  tbiSt 
is  fo  copioufly  urged  above ;  and  now  by  authentic  hi- 
ftory,  that  probability  is  fo  much  heightened,  as  fcarce 
to  leave  room  for  a  doubt. 

Our  prefent  Highlanders  are  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  and  they  have  been  linking  in 
tlieir  importance,  from  the  time  that  arts  and  fciences 
made  a  figure,  and  peaceable  manners  prevailed.  And 
yet  in  tliat  people  are  difcernible  many  remaining  fea- 
tures of  their  forefathers  the  Caledonisns.  They 
have  to  this  day  a  difpoMtion  to  war,  and  v.^h.en  di;- 
ciplined  make  excellent  foldiers,  fober,  active,  and 
cbedient.  They  are  eminently  hofpitable;  and  the 
cliaraiter  given  by  Strabo  of  the  Galic  Celts,  that 
they  v;ere  innocent  and  devoid  of  malignity,  is  to 
them  perfectly  applicable.  That  they  have  not  tlie 
magnanimity  and  heroifm  of  the  Caledonians,  is  eafily 
accounted  for.  The  Caledonians  were  a  free  and  in- 
dependent people,  unawed  by  any  fuperior  power, 
•cind  living  under  the  mild  government  of  their  own 
chieftains ;  compared  with  their  forefathers,  the  pre- 
icnt  Highlanders  make  a  very  inconfiderable  figure  : 
their  country  is  barren,  and  at  any  rate  is  but  a  fmall 
part  of  a  potent  kingdom ;  and  their  language  de- 
prives them  of  intercourfe  with  their  polifhed  neigh- 
bours. 

Ther.^ 
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There  certainly  never  happened  in  literature,  a  dif- 
covery  more  extraordinary  than  the  works  of  OfTian. 
To  lay  the  fcene  of  adion  among  hunters  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  fociety,  and  to  beftow  upon  fuch  a  people  a 
fyftem  of  manners  that  would  do  honour  to  the  moll 
polished  ftate,  feemed  at  firft  an  ill-contrived  forgery. 
But  if  a  forgery,  why  fo  bold  and  improbable  ?  why 
not  invent  manners  more  congruous  to  the  favage 
ftate?  And  as  at  any  rate  the  work  has  great  merit, 
why  did  the  author  conceal  himfelf  ? 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  of  Celtic  ex- 
traction ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
manners  of  Caledonia  were  the  manners  of  every  part 
of  the  ifland,  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  were 
enflaved  by  the  Romans.  The  only  circumftance  pe- 
culiar to  the  Caledonians,  is  their  mountainous  fltua- 
tion :  being  lefs  expofed  to  the  oppreffion  of  foreign- 
ers, and  farther  removed  from  commerce,  they  did 
longer  than  their  fouthern  neighbours  preferve  their 
manners  pure  snd  untainted. 

I  have  all  along  conlidered  the  poems  of  Offian  in 
a  hiftorical  view  merely.  In  the  view  of  criticifm 
they  have  been  examined  by  a  writer  of  diftinguilhed 
tafte  *  ;  and  however  bold  to  enter  a  field  where  he 
hath  repeated  laurels,  I  imagine  that  there  ftill  re- 
main fome  trifles  for  me  to  glean.  Two  of  thefe 
poems,  Fingal  and  Temora,  are  regular  epic  poems ; 
and  perhaps  the  fingle  inftances  of  epic  poetry  mould- 
ed into  the  form  of  an  opera.  We  have  in  thefe  two 
poems  both  the  Rtcitativo  and  Jrla  of  an  Italian  opera; 
dropped  indeed  in  the  tranflation,  from  difFxulty  of 
imitation.  OlTian's  poems  were  all  of  them  compofed 
with  a  view  to  mufic ;  though  in  the  long  poems 
mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  the  airs  only  were  ac- 
companied with  the  harp,  the  recitative  being  left  to 
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the  voice.  The  poems  of  Offian  are  fingular  In  ano- 
ther refpecSt,  being  probably  the  only  regular  work 
now  remaining  that  was  compofed  in  the  hunter- 
ftate.  Some  fongs  of  that  early  period  may  pofTibly 
have  efcaped  oblivion;  but  no  other  poem  of  the  epic 
kind.  One  may  advance  a  ftep  farther,  and  pro- 
nounce, with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  Fin- 
gal  and  Temora  are  the  only  epic  poems  that  ever 
were  compofed  in  that  ftate.  How  great  muft  have 
been  the  talents  of  the  author,  befet  with  every  ob- 
ftru6lion  to  genius,  the  manners  of  his  country  alone 
excepted;  a  coM  unhofpitable  climate;  the  face  of 
the  country  fo  deformed  as  fcarce  to  afford  a  pleafing 
objed ;  and  he  himfelf  abfolutely  illiterate!  One 
may  venture  boldy  to  affirm,  that  fuch  a  poem  as 
Fingal  or  Temora  never  was  compofed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  under  fuch  difadvantageous  cir- 
cumftances. 
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